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@ Here is news for cold sufferers: 

Actual tests have shown that when men 
and women used Listerine twice a day, their 
colds are mild and of short duration com- 
pared to colds of non-users. 

Never was the relationship of oral hygiene 
and cold prevention more clearly shown. 

The moment Listerine enters the mouth 
it attacks the millions of disease germs breed- 
ing there—including those associated with 


LISTERINE«§:::/” 


THAT HANG ON? \ 
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Listerine gargle attacks 








(read copy below) 


“ 


ay 


germs associated with colds 


the common cold and simple sore throat. 

Within 5 minutes after the gargle, the 
number of such bacteria is reduced amaz- 
ingly—sometimes as much as 99%. 

Even four hours after the Listerine gargle, 
reductions of as high as 64% have been 
noted. With such lasting effect is it any 
wonder that Listerine is the usual choice? 

On the surfaces of the mouth, made 
cleanly and protected by Listerine, 


PRODUCED IN CANADA 


4 DAYS OF SNIFFLES ..4 WEEKS IN BED 


WHICH‘ 








Colds cause more absence from oc- 
cupations than any other disease— 
They are responsible for lost health, 





lost time and lost money. 


disease germs cannot gain the foothold they 
do on surfaces not so protected. 

Get into the habit of gargling with 
Listerine every morning and night. It is a 
remarkable aid in warding off colds. And 
when a cold has started, increase the frequency 
of the gargle. Often this pleasant precau- 
tion keeps a cold from getting serious. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


safe antiseptic 
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—year of outstanding automotive 
1 93 achievement brings you Pontiac 

—a new model of extraordinary 
performance, comfort, and value! Time- 
proved features which brought fame to past 
Pontiacs have been retained. Important new 
refinements have been added . . . many of 
them actually suggested by Canadian 
motorists, through their whole-hearted co- 
operation with General Motors’ Customer 
Research activities. 


First of all, the now-famous Knee-Action 
Wheels enable you to enjoy a Floating Ride. 
No bumps! No jars! Noshimmy! Naturally, 
the exclusive Fisher No-Draft Ventilation, 
pioneered in last year’s General Motors cars 
has been retained and improved to provide 
an even greater measure of comfort and pro- 
tection. Safety is further assured by new 
Bendix brakes... astrapping K-Y “Girder 
Box” frame ...and new Muiti-Beam head- 


lamps. Pontiac’s mighty Straight-8 engine 
has been correspondingly advanced. It’s 
faster, smoother, more powerful, more econ- 
omical ... and, because of live rubber sus- 
pension, practically vibrationless. Then too, 
increase in wheelbase, in car weight, in 
body-size, and in tire size, all tend to make 
this the roomiest, easiest-riding automobile 
ever to bear the famous Indian-head trade- 
mark! 


When you see this distinguished modern 
car, you'll certainly want to drive it! And 
when you drive it, we promise you'll ex- 
perience an honest-to-goodness new sensa- 
tion. Please accept our friendly invitation to 
ride and drive in Pontiac, the car that makes 
all roads smooth. Start the new year right! Let 

Pontiac show you the way to a com- 
pletely new kind of low-cost motor- 
ing enjoyment and satisfaction. 


WITH 
KNEE-ACTION WHEEI< 


SMOOTHER... Improved and more power- 


ful Straight-8 Engine with 10% greater economy 
.. . New Knee-Action Front Wheels . . . Easier 
Steering . .. Rubber Engine Mountings. 


SA FER... New Bendix Brakes... sturdier 
K-Y “Girder Box” Frame . .. Multi-Beam Head- 
lamps . . . Stronger Bodies by Fisher. 


MORE COMFORTABLE... Improved 


Fisher No-Draft Ventilation . .. Roomier Fisher 
Bodies on Longer Wheelbase . . . Bigger Tires. 


MORE CONVENIENT... Gaselector 


adapts car to any grade of gasoline... Accelerator 
Pedal Starter Control .. . “Electric Whistle” 
Warning Signals. 


FINER LOOKING... Smart New Design 


with Streamline Styling. 


Silver 


Anniversary 


General 
Motors 


THERE IS A PONTIAC DEALER NEAR YOU TO SERVE YOU 
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fod’ Ponds =—-SO SOFT, SO CREAMY= 


lead to Soft Gums... to “Pink Tooth Brush” 


Dental authority assures you that soft 
foods lead to deterioration of the gums. To 
prevent your gums from becoming tender, 
massage them — with Ipana Tooth Paste. 


HAT did you have for dinner yesterday? 
For breakfast to-day? For lunch? Think it 
over, and you will find that there was scarcely a 
coarse food or a harsh food in the day’s menu. 
Canadians like — and eat — creamy foods, ten- 
der foods, soft foods. And that is, in the main, the 
reason why we have soft, unhealthy gums! 
These soft, creamy foods of to-day fail to exer- 
cise the gums. The gum tissues tend to become 
flabby, weak and tender. The resultant tenderness 
is usually the beginning of “pink tooth brush”. 





1. This girl’s teeth were so dingy that she was 
ashamed to smile. Her brother, a medical stu- 
dent, told her that “pink tooth brush” was re- 
sponsible and might lead to serious gum troubles. 


How serious is ‘pink tooth brush’’? 
“Pink tooth brush” often leaves the teeth notice- 
ably dull and even grayish. It may be the first 
downward step toward gingivitis, Vincent’s dis- 
ease, or even the dread pyorrhea. The soundest 
of your teeth may be endangered. 


Combat “pink tooth brush’? with 
Ipana and Massage 
Follow the advice of modern dental authority— 
and massage your gums back to health. After 
cleaning your teeth with Ipana, put a little extra 
Ipana on your brush or fingertip, and rub it into 
your inactive gums. Your dentist understands 
that the ziratol in Ipana aids in stimulating and 





2. He told her how to correct “pink tooth brush”. 
She followed his advice—and began massaging 
Ipana into her tender gums each time she cleaned 
her teeth with Ipana. It worked! 


toning the gums. 

Before you have used one full-sized tube of 
Ipana, with regular massage, your teeth will be 
noticeably brighter. Your gums will be much 
harder, much healthier. Soon, you can forget all 
about “pink tooth brush”! 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., CANADA CH-1-34 
1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE free. 
A. cn sinnid soe cans hesenadeencasnndandaeesecdsdebenisee 
eee... sche pedaddnaeesecnesesonnaeeecedecenns4e000600004000000 
City. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccceseeceseees FUG i ons0kscheaden 


3. Within a month, her gums were decidedly 
firmer. Her teeth rapidly regained their sparkle. 
There’s no “pink” on her tooth brush, now! 
And she’s mighty attractive when she smiles! 


A TOOTH PASTE 









H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 
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Why et qd | padidtic Peace? 


HOSE who are in a position to know, claim that if ever we had another war, it 

would be largely a civilian menace. New methods of wholesale killing will, they 

say, slay our babes in their cradles, our young mothers as they go about their 
household tasks, our old folks as they mourn by devastated hearths. For even if Europe 
were again the centre of hostilities, it is quite conceivable that the danger by air 
would cross the seas to our own land. 


Instead of our soldiers “going forth to war,’ war with its unspeakable horrors would 
come home to us. 


That is why thinking men and women the world over are uniting more and more to 
present a solid front to the disturbers of our peace. ‘There shall be no more war!" 


The movement is gaining volume. At present it is pitifully inadequate. Valiant men and 
women are fighting public inertia and bringing an unshakable faith and enthusiasm to 
the battle for peace. Their belief that if the mass of a country's people were organized 
solidly, war could not be, is not a visionary conception of an idealized dream. It isa 
logical fact. 


But while every man and woman would decry war individually, the public is careless and 
casual when it comes to getting any definite response to an organized interest in peace. 
There's a logical reason. We haven't captured its imagination. We haven't made 
peace as dramatic as war. 


What are the methods used the world over as an anodyne for that terrible moment 
when a community's menfolk march down the streets to war? Bands that set the feet 
tapping and the pulses racing. Waving flags. The rhythmic marching of men. Uniforms. 
Cheering. Mob enthusiasm. 


Let's bring some of that pageantry into our war for peace. Speeches are not enough. 
Pamphlets alone won't do the trick. The average person is too lazy to read them 
carefully. Well-meaning dissertations do not reach the masses. And without them the 
whole structure is built upon the sands. 


We need more color and drama. Let's get the parades going. Let's have a little 
cheering and enthusiasm for peace workers. Let's have a national anniversary with 
plenty of publicity in the press, that will bring out the children and young people, the 
parents and the older generation to parade instead of ex-service men only. Let's have 
the flags of the world to wave—not ours alone. Let's have marching music—music 
from the peoples of the world. Let's get our new Canadians marching. Let's do every- 
thing possible to bring pageantry and life and color to our peace work. 


Why not a "two minute” prayer for peace at every church service, every Sunday, 
everywhere? Imagine the dramatic force of that definite time for prayer upon the 
millions who attend church, or listen to the services on the radio. One Sunday a year 
is not enough. We all need the insistent, reiterated call to pray for peace. 


Let's speak to the clergy and public men in our community; to the women leaders of our 
groups. Make them feel we want to know more about disarmaments; about the condi- 
tions of world affairs; what other countries are doing for peace. Make them know 
we're interested. And then back them up by listening to them, and bringing the crowd. 
Only let's add life and color and romance to these meetings. 


For the coming years will bring about either world order, or a world chaos. In the main 
the deciding factor will be an organized public opinion. That is where you come in! 


Buys fps Sano 
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THIS EXCLUSIVE WAY OF 
SMOKING GIVES IT... 


OMORROW MORNING, if you possibly can, have 
Tunis surprise for your husband. Serve him Swift's 
Premium Bacon, the on/y kind that’s Ovenized! 

Premium has been Canada’s favourite for 20 
years. But now it’s smoked a new exclusive way, 
in ovens . .. now it’s marvellously better than even 
Premium was before. 

Such flavour! A finer blending of the tang of 
hard-wood smoke . the sweetness of selected 
pork .. . the-smooth richness from a famous cure. 
All told, a grand flavour to spread cheer at break- 
fast tables. Watch him ask for more ! 


SWIFT'S PREMIUM HAM ALSO IS OVENIZED SO MILD, SO TENDER YOU DON 


And you'll notice another difference at the first 
taste: this new Swift's Premium is more fender. 
Lots more tender! Ovenizing made a striking dif- 
ference there. Almost melts in your mouth ! 

(Incidentally, while you're tasting you might 
look a little, too. You'll find there’s something un- 
usually appetizing about the colour of Ovenized 
bacon. Husbands think it’s grand!) 

Won't you try it tomorrow morning? There's 
just this point to remember when you buy: insist on 
Swift's Premium... the only kind that’s Ovenized. 

Swift Canadian Co., Limited. 
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SQUARE EGGS? Yes, you can buy a gadget now 
that actually does poach them square. But whether 
the eggs are square or round, make sure the bacon 
is ‘‘Swift’s Premium’"’, the only kind that’s Ovenized. 


T HAVE TO PARBOIL IT! 
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sizes 
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RICHER IN THEOL 


HAT YOU LIKE IN TEA IS THEOL. 

This delicate oil carries the flavor and 
fragrance. All teas contain theol—but in 
varying amounts. 


There is more of it in Tender Leaf Tea 
than in any but the most costly blends. Be- 
cause Tender Leaf Tea, as the name implies, 
is made up of the tender leaves alone. They 
are picked during the favorable dry season, 
when the leaves reach the peak of their 
flavor and potency. 


Your grocer has Tender Leaf Tea in two 
convenient sizes—conveniently priced. Try 
this tea, richer in theol. Enjoy its finer, 
fuller flavor from now on! 


BLENDED AND PACKED IN CANADA 





Wrat To Do! 


When youl child is always late 





a 


by DR. G. ELMORE REAMAN 


ILLIE, it’s eight o’clock. Willie! 
Willie!” 

With each repetition of the name, 
the emphasis becomes greater. 

Willie answers by a sleepy, “Yes, maw,’ 
turns over, and goes to sleep again. 

Five minutes later, ‘“‘“maw’”’ goes through 
the routine of calling Willie again—and 
with the same result. 

Finally, about twenty minutes past eight, 
she goes upstairs and almost pulls him out 


| of bed. 


This is the procedure ‘“‘maw”’ goes through 
five mornings out of seven of each week. 
She tells her friends: ‘‘Willie is so hard to 
waken. If it weren’t for me, he would never 
get to school on time. His father gets so out 
of patience with him every time we go for 
a motor ride, because we always have to 
wait for Willie. He says I’m to blame for it, 
but I can’t see howthat is, because I’m al- 
ways after him to be ready on time.”’ 

To my way of thinking, father isn't far 
wrong in his reasoning. Willie is always late 
because his mother is “always after him.” 
Why should he worry when he knows his 
mother is going to see to it that he doesn’t 


| lose out by being late? 


Now being on time or being late is largely 


| a matter of training or lack of it. We do 
| not inherit such propensities. In the case of 
Willie, what should his mother: have done 


or not done? " 

In the first place, she should neyer have 
allowed him to depend on her for getting 
to his destination on time. Secondly, she 


| should never have got into the ritual of 


calling him so many times edch morning and 
finally pulling him out of bed. 

Some mothers unconsciously make them- 
selves the slaves of their children. They 
want to feel that 
their children are 
dependent upon 
them and will con- 
tinue to be depen- 
dent. Actually their 
motives are selfish 


Month “by month, Dr. 
noted child psychologist will discuss 
daily problems faced by every parent— 


problems which concern ¢ 
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unfair to those they keep waiting. It is 
but another form of selfishness. Hence, the 
parent who would teach punctuality must be 
reasonably punctual himself. That goes 
without saying. 

Many people are not punctual because 
they do not take notice of the passing of 
time. They do not seem to have any con- 
ception of the length of time it will take 
them to do certain things. They will tell 
you that they will be ready in five minutes 
when it is an utter impossibility. What they 
have to do cannot possibly be completed 
in that space of time. For this reason, their 
tardiness is due not so much to lack of in- 
tention as it is to bad judgment. 

Children should be taught to gauge them- 
selves by the clock. Such acts as getting 
dressed, eating meals, doing homework, 
should have so much time allotted for them 
and the children encouraged to keep within 
those limits. Iam convinced that such train- 
ing is necessary if the habit of punctuality is 
to be established. First, make sure that 
your child knows how long a time is re- 
quired to perform certain acts, then make 
him responsible for his own rate of perform- 
ance. If he gets behind time, let him suffer 
the consequences. Otherwise you will have 
a steady job seeing to it that he keeps his 
appointments promptly. What is more, he 
will probably never learn the habit of being 
punctual. 

You will seldom find a child late for some- 
thing he or she is particularly interested in. 
Give him occasionally a taste of his own 
medicine. Purposely delay your prepara- 
tions when he is anxious to have you hurry 
and you may be able to persuade him how 
unpleasant and how unfair it is to keep any- 
one waiting for him at any time. 

If your child has 

a tendency to be 

G. Elmore Reaman, late, don’t provide 
the him with an alibi 
but try letting him 
. it take the conse- 
MUGTON: OF BF Ages. quences for his 


although they may This series will help you with those questions tardiness. 
appear just the op- you've been wanting t¢ with some 

posite. Children ce nace co malt icin Quarrels 
should never be ¥ . f 

| : . . quiries from readers. iF ral “ 

| provided with ali rt ut ; I have two 
bis. If a mother as ores? will be answered in these ITNS. boys aged eleven 
encourages them to Coming—What To Do—When your child and seven. 


think that she will 
see to it that they 


| keep their appoint- 


ments, she will find that if they are some- 
times late, they will blame her. They will 


| transfer to her the censure which properly 
| belongs to themselves. 


What’s to be done? 

First of all, parents should be sure that 
their children are not dependent on them 
for services which they are capable of per- 
forming for themselves. Then they must 
be allowed to take the consequences for their 
dilatoriness. If one call in the morning 
or at the most two—doesn’t waken your 
child, that child should be got to bed earlier 
at night or be expected to take the conse- 
quences for being late. In such matters, 
parents ought to co-operate with the school. 
If the child is late and is penalized at school, 


| there should be no sympathy shown at 


home. 

The child must sooner or later learn the 
connection between cause and effect. In 
after life, when he gets a position, he will 
lose it if he is continually tardy. Moreover, 
persons who are late for appointments are 


fails in an exam. 


They are con- 
stantly quarrel- 
ling. The older 
is tall for his age, rather dominating and 
quick-tempered. He is not at all demon- 
stralive. The younger is a friendly little 
fellow whom everyone likes. Whereas the 
older is careless, the younger is tidy and 
careful. The latter likes to be petted. 
What should I do about it? If I ignore 
their quarrels will they gradually cease?” 


Most decidedly their quarrels should not 
be ignored, because constant friction at their 
present age will in all probability develop 
into bitterness if not complete estrangement 
in later years. As your older boy is per- 
haps developing adolescent characteristics, 
one should remember that adolescents are 
usually intolerant of those younger. Evi- 
dently the younger, on account of his dis- 
position, will get more attention than his 
brother and the latter may be a bit jealous. 
You should be careful that the older boy 
gets just as much consideration. I should 
appeal to his sense of importance and put it 

Continued on page 42 
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Wondertul ird 
IS the Pelican ‘4 


Ly VELIA ERCOLE 


HE FIRST picture Claudette ever admired 
was herself in a mirror. She contemplated 
it without vanity but with intense delight, 
to her mother who happened to enter the 
nursery during this contemplation, she said: 

“Look how pretty that is, in there! Look now, 
mummy, when I put my hand on my hair.” 

Mrs. Burke missed the detachment obvious in 
the “‘that’’ and did not look in the mirror at all. 
But she turned horrified eyes on her golden- 
haired, lovely, posing, monstrously vain, small 
daughter. 

“Little girls,”” she began. 

“Much prettier than any of the other pictures. 
What a pity it goes when I move. Could you 
make me into a picture on the wall like those 
others?” 

Mrs. Burke was a good mother. She coped with 
the situation. (She was always saying to her 
husband, “Claudette takes more coping with 
than most children. Please don’t interfere, 
Roger.’’) And before she left the nursery, 
Claudette had received the rudiments of a set of 
values which were to turn her into a successful if 
somewhat severe young woman. Beauty, 
Claudette learned, was only skin deep; also that 
one was apt to go to sleep and dream that life was 


beauty but that on waking one would certainly 
find it to be duty. These somewhat vague re- 
marks might have left Claudette undamaged, had 
not her mother understood children. 

“If,” she said finally, “instead of wickedly 
admiring yourself in the mirror all this time you 
had finished your lesson, you could have come to 
the pantomime, as I promised. But I promised 
on that condition. Now I am afraid that Bobby 
and I must go without you.” 

Obviously, Claudette concluded, through a 
long afternoon, good looks are not a selling point. 
The man who gets the pantomime in this world 
is the man who works. Though being seven years 
old she did not conclude in just those words. 

By the time she was twenty-two she could look 
in a mirror without a sense of sin because her 
dangerous instincts had been harnessed. She had 
turned beauty into duty and she drew lovely 
young women with the correct complement of 
young men for such magazines as demanded her 
services. And these were quite a few. But like 
many people who worked so hard for what they 
got that they missed being able to use it when 
they got it, she was inclined to be harsh on the 
subjects of leisure and loveliness. And the harder 
she worked, the harsher she became, as now: 



































She was crying when she said to the Pelican 
"It's awful to love a man you despise.” 
















Even SILKS are SAFE in 
Chipso! Mrs. Giblin’s printed 
housedress has been washed 
over and over again. 






Donald’s blouse has been 
washed regularly in Chipso 
FOR A YEAR. No color- 
fading! 


Unretouched color photographs taken last summer at 
the home of Mrs. R. Giblin. Chipso keeps their wash 
clothes sturdy for year-around wear. 


S. GIBLIN had to look at the size 

tag in Jack’s blouse to tell how old it 

was. ‘“‘Hum-m—it’s more than a year since 

I bought him that size,” she meditated, 

*‘yet it looks as unfaded and good as his 
new ones. 

“Our clothes are washed with CHIPSO,” 
she continued. ‘“‘They don’t get any rough treat- 
ment on washday. Chipso makes such grand suds 
(I always say my tub looks like an ice cream soda!) 
that the dirt soaks right out. No hard rubbing. 
Saves a lot of wear! The white clothes come per- 
fectly white; we never boil them. And yet Chipso 
doesn’t fade the colored clothes.”’ 

Chipso is quick, yet SAFE, because it is SOAP- 
IER! It is not adulterated with the harsh, ‘‘dirt- 
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“Tom Boy’s” woolen 
suit comes out of a 
lukewarm Chipso bath 
even-colored, SOFT 


and UNSHRUNKEN. 


Florence’s gay stripes have 
been in Chipso suds at least 
ten times WITHOUT FAD- 
ING OR RUNNING. 


bad 


cutting’ substances which cause inferior soaps 
gradually to weaken your clothes and dull their 
color. Chipso loosens dirt harmlessly with its 
RICHER SUDS. “‘It is safe even for silks . . . makes 
my blankets fluffy . . . and it’s so economical! I 
certainly feel I get my money’s worth out of 
Chipso,”’ says Mrs. Giblin. 


You, too, will find your big box of SAFE Chipso 
a wonderful soap value. Get it from your grocer, 


SO makes clothes wear 








Well into their second year’s 
wear are Bob’s and Jack's 
blouses... SOAKED SNOWY 
regularly each week in lively 
Chipso suds. 
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“Our clothes get their wear on our backs 
514 ROE mM the wash,” smiles mother of six 























New-looking—butit’s OVER 
A YEAR OLD! Peggy’s dress 
has never been washed in 
anything but SAFE Chipso. 
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‘When I wash dishes with Chipso, I notice the soap doesn't 
bother my hands nor have any harsh, stinging odor, so I feel 
safe about using it even to wash silk stockings.”’ Right! Soap 
that is hard on your hands is hard on clothes. Chipso SAVES 


clothes and hands. 


longer 


omer 
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“Not again, it’s the same neglect. And, by the way, you 
needn't buy that dinner service. The wedding is postponed 
again and the fashion in china’ might change in the next 
fifty years.” 

‘And whose fault is it this time?’’ Peter said, with his eyes 
on Claudette’s lovely but uncompromising back. ‘‘Last 
time it was Ralph. I hope 

“Well, it’s Ralph again. He wants to make quite sure 
that we'll be able to give our grandchildren a good educa- 
tion. Oh, I don’t know. He says he can’t get away next 
month.” 

“Those principles,” said Peter lazily. ‘I don’t know why 
you continue to love that dreadful young man. He’s so busy 
that I feel I’ve done a hard day’s work just thinking about 
him.” 

“I’m glad,” said Claudette nastily, ‘‘that you can get that 
feeling from something.” 

“Mary,” said Peter enquiringly, “‘do you really think she 
loves me? With that deep enduring love 

He got up and sauntered over to Claudette. He put his 
arm round her bent shoulders and dropped his face to hers. 

*Darling,”’ he said, “‘you’ve been working all day, and” 

his eyes dropped to the board in front of her-—‘‘you seem 
to have rubbed out most of it. I didn’t think one used 
rubbers? You're tired; you look like a rag-bag and it’s all so 
unnecessary that it makes me sick. I won’t ask you to 
marry me, but do go have a bath and put on a new dress if 
you have one and let’s go and find a party. We'll dig Ralph 
out of his burrow.”’ Halfway through this speech Claudette 
had jerked her face from his, and he knew that was a danger 
signal but was not prepared for her furious escape from his 
arms or the cold anger in her voice when she said: 

**Have you quite finished?” 

“Oh, Claudette, be reasonable. You know if you sit there 
until midnight all you'll achieve will be a headache.” 

“Well, even that will be an achievement, which is some- 
thing neither you nor Mary seem to understand. I've got 





some sense of decency and 
obligation if you haven't. If 
you knew anything about 
business, Peter, except that 
one can have a lot of money 
if one’s father is successful 
in it, you’d realize there are 
such things as business obligations. You take an order and 
you deliver the goods, whether you're hot or tired, or you’ve 
an invitation to dance or not.” 

“Mary, have you any influence?” Peter still retained his 
good humor. 

“None. Didn’t you notice? I went into the waster class 
with you.” This fact did not seem to ruffle her. Being 
engaged to Ralph had given Mary almost superhuman 
tolerance. 

“And apparently .. . 

“Tf,”’ said Claudette icily, “‘I could have a few minutes to 
myself, I might get something done. One never knows. You 
don’t hold out much hope, but still . . . do you think it’s 
worth trying?” 

“That seems like a hint to move on. How does it strike 
you Mary?” The difference between Peter’s anger and 
Claudette’s was in Peter’s charming smile and lazy voice. 
But Claudette knew as he said that how angry she had 
suddenly made him, and she hated herself. 

“IT don’t mind your being here. It’s just not to talk to me, 
and anyway Mary has to wait for Ralph.” 

“I have waited,” said Mary with sudden decision, ‘‘an 
hour and a half, and I think I’m just a little tired for once of 
waiting for Ralph. I’m going. And if he should call, you can 
tell each other facts about the non-working classes. Good-by 
Peter.’’ She jammed her hat on her curly head and grabbed 
up her bag and gloves, but Peter who had been standing 
undecidedly in the middle of the room held up his hand. He 
was still smiling. 

“One moment. 


” 


Inspiration. Mary, darling, I know a 









"The wedding has been postponed again and the fashion in china might 
change in the next fifty years," said Mary. "And whose fault is it this time?" 
Peter asked, his eyes on Claudette's lovely but uncompromising back. 


place where one can swim and eat and dance surrounded by 
the best people. Supposing we drift off and drown our 
discontent—and tell each other facts about the working 
classes?” 

Mary looked swiftly at her friend, but Claudette’s face 
was averted. 

“Are you sure you won’t come, Claudette?” 

Now Claudette hated Mary and Peter as well as herself, 
and all that flamed in her voice as she said: 

“Quite sure.” 

‘All right, Peter, let’s!”’ Mary said gaily. 


THE APARTMENT was very quiet when they had gone. 
No breeze came through the widely opened windows. The 
heat seemed something tangible, thrown off by the rugs, 
and by the dozens of cushions lurking in the folds of the 
curtains. Claudette stood and regarded her room and said, 
tomorrow I will clear the whole place out and have it 
redecorated. I can afford to. 

But she knew, even while she made this gesture that she 
would do nothing of the sort. She liked the room as it was. 
She was so easily satisfied. She desired so few things and 
she was careful with those she acquired. Among other 
things Mrs. Burke had taught her to ‘‘waste not, want not.” 

“Now I can work,” Claudette said, dismissing the thought 
of refurnishing the apartment. ‘‘Now I am alone and auiet. 
It will come right now.”’ She waited for that tingling sense 
of potency to creep from her brain to her fingers. She waited 
for a long time, so long that she forgot what she was waiting 
for, and was thinking about last \Continued on page 28} 
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“T’d rather,” she said, “not discuss Peter at all. It only 
makes me mad. Besides I see enough of him without discuss- 
ing him in his absence. And I’m sick of Peter’s friends telling 
me what I ought to do.”” She bent over her drawing, put 
three strokes where they were not wanted, and lifted her 
lovely head again. 

“You don’t understand, Mary. Ralph is a real man anda 
worker. Peter is just an idler with no more sense of duty 
and responsibility than an infant in arms. And as long as 
he remains like that, I won’t marry him.” 

Mary ate two chocolate creams, thought about Ralph, 
wondered why, when he had so many objectionable qualities, 
she should go on being in love with him, and said: 

“Peter’s all right. He does all that’s asked of him in the 
business. You know what his father’s like. He wants to feel 
there’s life in the old dog yet ard do it all himself.” 

“That’s no excuse. If Peter liked to insist, his father would 
make a real place for him in the business. It’s because he 
knows Peter is not to be trusted . . . Oh, don’t talk to me!” 

“I wouldn’t if I didn’t know you were in love with him.” 

“And if I am,” Claudette said. ‘Isn’t that all the more 
reason why I want him to be a man, someone I can respect, 
someone I can look on as an equal, instead of—the world’s 
little playboy?” 

Mary thought, if you weren’t so darned beautiful and a 
poor misguided infant really, you’d be too priggish to bear. 
But aloud she said: 

“T think Peter’s great fun.” 

The doorbell rang then, but neither of them took any 
notice of it. 

“So he might be. But that’s not what I want to marry.” 

“Well I do,’’ Mary sighed. ‘People are very contrary. 
Why didn’t you fall in love with Ralph? And why am la 
fool about him when he’s so earnest he gets on my nerves. 
There’s the bell again. Why doesn’t the Pelican answer it?” 

“I don’t know. She’s probably gone out.” 

“Well, you go. It might be Ralph.” 


Claudette was nervous, irritable and working at high 
pressure. The drawing in front of her showed all this. It 
was bad work, and it had to be good and finished by the 
morning. 

“T hope,” she said rudely, “that it is. And I wish you 
would meet your young man somewhere else besides in my 
apartment.” 

“Darling I would, if he weren’t the sort of person who kept 
one waiting for hours. And it is so nice when he doesn’t turn 
up at all to have you tell me that a man who neglects his 
work won’t make a good husband.” 

Claudette got up, pushed her hair back from her forehead 
and went into the hall. As she approached the door the bell 
rang again. She jerked the door open angrily and her expres- 
sion did not change at the sight of the extremely good-look- 
ing young man who confronted her. 

“Excuse me, madam,” he said deferentially before she 
could speak. ‘‘Might I take up five minutes of your time? I 
am demonstrating an extremely interesting labor-saving 
device whereby the tired housewife—”’ 

“You—’”’ began Claudette. 

“One moment, madam. The name is Jones. May I give 
you my card?” He fumbled in his waistcoat pocket. “‘It 
seems I have no card. But it does not matter. It is the 
appliance I am demonstrating and not myself. I, after all—”’ 

“You’re an idiot,’’ said Claudette scathingly. 

The young man looked pained. “Perhaps; though that’s 
not a nice thing to say. But we'll let it pass. As I was 
pointing out, it is Eas-o here who is in the market. Not I. 
And Eas-o is no fool. Show her dirt, dust, grit, fluff, or 
what have you 

“Peter, will you stop that nonsense! And take yourself 
off. I said you were not to come round today. I’m up to my 
eyes in work. And what is this foolery anyway. What are 
you doing with that vacuum cleaner?” 

“Selling it, darling. Learning the business from the 
ground up. I thought you'd be pleased.” 


Mary came into the hall and her disappointment at seeing 
Peter instead of her fiancé did not sound in her charming 
voice as she greeted him. Then seeing Claudette’s expres- 
sion, she said: 

“Is this a private fight or can anyone join in? I thought 
the male voice was Ralph, only an hour late for once.” 

Peter regarded Claudette reproachfully. 

“So this is the way you work. The flat full of people and 
more expected. Yet I-—”’ 

“Oh, come in, come in!’’ Claudette said impatiently. “But 
you can’t stay.”” She went marching back to the studio and 
Mary stopped to light a cigarette which Peter gave her. 

“Darling, what are you doing with the vacuum cleaner? Is 
the firm distributing them to its friends?” she said curiously. 
“It is one of your vacuum cleaners isn’t it?” 

“It’s a lot of things,”’ Peter said with dignity. ‘I have it 
written down and I thought this activity might impress 
Claudette. She doesn’t believe in work unless she sees the 
outward and visible signs. But this isn’t one of her impres- 
sionable days.”’ He sighed. 

“Mary, would you say my Claudette has no sense of 
humor?” 

“She has principles,” Mary said cautiously. “It’s difficult 
to have both.” 

“Principles leave one with so little spare time, don’t 
they?” Peter said, and leaving the vacuum cleaner which 
had so ill served his purpose in the hall he followed Mary into 
the studio. Claudette, at work again, did not look up at 
their entrance, but she said: 

“The Pelican’s out, and neither of you was invited. If you 
want anything to eat or drink you can get it.” 


MARY WONDERED whether it was worse to sit and 
watch the person loved work, or sit and wait for them while 
they’re worked somewhere else, and Peter lay full length on 
the cushioned divan, remarked that it was hot and said: 

“Has the bie business man been neglecting you again?” 
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“Pin?” the boy snapped. ‘‘Pin’s Papinta. 
My sister.”’ 

“But good lord!’” Norman snatched the 
rope and leaped toward the wooden plat- 
form. ‘‘You mean your kid sister is in that 
well?” 

“Naw!” The disgusted voice, behind him, 
came from farther off. Already the boy was 
moving away, as if he considered his part 
of the thing finished and done. ‘‘Kid sister, nothin’. Pin’s 
twenty.” 


“TWENTY!” Norman's tense muscles relaxed. That 
changed things. No person of adult size could have fallen 
through so small an opening, accidentally. What was the 
idea? He wondered vaguely if the boy had been playing 
some practical joke on him. 

‘‘Anybody there?” he called, getting down on his hands 
and knees. He could see nothing beyond the first few sections 
of smooth earthenware pipe. 

“Oh—-yes.”’ 


Making a loop at one end of the rope, he lowered it; and 
presently he felt the rope tighten. 

“Just pull me up until I can get my feet on the joints 
between the pipes.” 

Norman braced himself and pulled. With the departing of 
his fear his interest had gone, too. 


Why bother to puzzle 












"You wouldn't have to feel re- 
sponsible in the least," said Pin. 


The lively , ve slory et a gir| who 
riade q ‘ | il it falling dow the 


about it? Some dumb farm girl, probably. Maybe the pump 
rod had become disconnected. Anyway, he’d soon have her 
out of there and continue his interrupted journey. 

The rope slackened; came loose in his hands. Evidently 
she had found those joints between the pipes. He had an 
impression of bright hair right under him, and stepped 
back. And, a second later, her head and shoulders appeared 
above the platform. 

“Why, she’s beautiful!’’ was his first astonished thought. 
The yellow gold of her hair. The deep blue of her eyes. The 
faintly-wistful parted lips. She must have got a firm foot- 
hold on the top pipe now, he realized; for she remained 
quite motionless, at ease, smiling at him. 

Then, with a hitch and a scramble, she was sitting on the 
platform. 

“You're very polite not to ask why I was down there,’’ she 
said, glancing at the wet ruin of her dress. Reaching for 
something tucked in one pocket and under her belt, she 
rolled it toward him. A small brass telescope. ‘“That 
was why.” 

Her eyes went to the diminutive platform on the 
windmill stand above them. “I was up there, looking 
around with it. And I dropped it. It went down the 
well.”’ 

“Looking around?” 

“For adventure,’”’ she told him simply. ‘I often do. 
And, always before, I thought the old telescope wasn’t 
strong enough. Then I saw your car on the top of the 
hill, on that road adventure never uses, and it flew 
right out of my hand.” 

Norman merely said: “Oh!” She might have 
strange ideas; but they were certainly novel ones. 

“T thought I could get it, just the way I came up,” 
she explained, somewhat ambiguously. ‘Using the 
joints between the pipes. There are some old lead 
water pipes too, that help. And I could have—- Only, 


down near the bottom, everything was 
slimy. I just slipped and slipped. Isn't it 
lucky I knew you were coming along?”’ 

Norman glanced at her sharply. Some- 
thing prompted him to ask if she had ever 
been down that well before; if she had 
known that the bottom would be slippery; 
or if, in strict truth, it had been less slippery 
than she pretended. 

But her face revealed nothing and he dismissed the half- 
formed idea from his mind. And, even while he was doing 
so, Pin got to her feet and picked up the telescope. 

“Anyway, you were coming along,”’ she pointed out. “And 
I haven’t thanked you yet for rescuing me. If you don’t 
mind, I'll put on some dry clothes, first.” 

And with that, she was gone before he could say a word. 

Slowly, and somewhat indignantly, Norman followed her. 
Why should he stick around until she put on dry clothes? 
He didn’t want any thanks. He had helped her out of her 
crazy fix and that was the end of it. He had to be moving 
along. 

Yet before his hesitating feet had carried him halfway to 
the house he was smiling, in spite of himself. 

Pin! Odd name. Odd appealing child. Just a child still, 
for all her twenty years. 

He sat down on some wooden steps leading to a dark 
cavern of a porch. Wow, what a place! No wonder Pin had 
to train her telescope far away from it, in searchof adventure, 

“Poor darned kid!” he thought. 

But he had little chance for reflection. Before he had even 
begun to look for her return, there she was. An older Pin 
now: her bright hair neatly coiled, low on her head; wearing 
a fresh clean blue dress, the exact color of her eyes, and trim 
low-heeled shoes. 

He rose instinctively. But she 


well 


{Continued on bage 45} 














"Goodbye and good luck,” 
he said, and saw that she had 
not moved from the gate. 
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barrier with its abrupt uncompromising sign: 

“Road Closed.” 

“A swell time to say so,” he muttered. For he 
could see no arrow pointing anywhere with the word, 
“‘Detour.”” Nor was there so much as a cow-path leading off 
the highway. 

Then something dawned on him which should have been 
quite apparent for the past quarter of an hour. Traffic had 
gradually been dwindling away, on this main highway, to— 
none at all. 

“Missed it,” he admitted. 

Directly behind him was the little village through which 
he had just passed; and turning his car easily on the broad 
empty pavement he approached the scattered group of 
buildings. ‘‘Post-office and general store,’’ he decided, as he 
came to a stop again. There was not a soul in sight any- 
where, in the warm June sunshine. Only a sleeping black- 
and-tan hound. The whole place seemed asleep. 

“‘Not a bad idea, at that,’’ he told himself. Yet even as he 
was trying to decide what to do about it, a man in shirt- 
sleeves appeared at the door and came out on the stone steps. 

“Up against a dead end, stranger?” he asked, with faint 
amusement. ‘Yes, we’re detoured to through traffic for a 
spell. But you don’t have to go back. Take your first right, 
just t’other side of town. Ain’t much of a road, but you kin 
make it. "Bout six miles and you'll hit the reg’lar shore 
route.” 

“Thanks,” Norman said. He went on, found the side 
road, dipped down into it. 

“Sleep, yes,’’ he thought, as the narrow empty road 
wound ahead. “Like old Rip Van Winkle.” That little 


N ORMAN FLINTRIDGE sat glaring at the wooden 








side-tracked village had only confirmed, 
strengthened, the very idea which had 
been in his mind. At least his best bet 
would be to come as near to hibernating as 
the human system permitted. Until things 
got normal and dividends began paying 
again. How had Rip managed it? 

Reaching the top of a low hill he stopped 
to light a cigarette and inspect the road 
ahead. Six miles, the man had said. Well, he’d soon be on 
that “shore route,” and this unforeseen little detour would 
lie behind him. 

He started on, descended the long slope, reached level 
going, increased his speed. 

And then, for the second time that morning, Norman 
Flintridge was rudely confronted with the unexpected. 
Ahead of him in the narrow road—quite deserted the instant 
before—a small boy had appeared. He was hopping up and 
down, waving his arms. 

Brakes squealed. The car slewed to a stop with a scatter- 
ing of loose gravel. The boy was up on the running-board. 

“Pin!” he was shouting in Norman’s ear. “Pin! Pin’s-in- 
the-well!’’ 

Norman stared blankly at the excited indignant face, so 
close to his. ‘“Pin’s-in-the-well?”” The words were plain 
enough; but they made no sense. 

Yet, sense or not, this small bit of humanity was not to be 
trifled with. That was instantly plain. His free hand was 
gesticulating compellingly toward a grass-grown driveway a 
few yards ahead. “‘All right! All right!’ Norman hastened 
to assure him. He turned in the driveway, the boy still 
clinging to his rocking perch on the running-board. 
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"Anybody there?" 
he called. 






"Why she's beautiful," was 
his first astonished thought. 


Buildings. They had been hidden from the road behina a 
close row of pines. A house, much in need of paint, with 
sagging roof lines . But that imperious small hand 
continued to wave him on, until they came to a barn and the 
driveway ended. 

And now the boy went scuttling off. He was in and out of 
the barn, with a coiled rope over his arm, before Norman 
had quite stepped to the ground. He was wasting no time in 
speech. Norman felt himself caught up in this breathless 
sense of urgency. He was running, too, along a weed- 
bordered path that led, behind the barn, to a windmill on a 
tall galvanized-iron stand. 

Swiftly he took in the details. Under the windmill, a 
wooden platform with a small square opening. The cover 
to that opening missing. He glanced at the rope over the 
boy’s arm. A long stout rope. Fear touched him. 

“Look here!” he demanded. “Just what, or who, is Pin, 
anyway?” 

The boy thrust the rope at him and stood there, looking 
up, with level frowning brows. And something told Norman 
—made him realize for the first time—that all this scorn and 
impatience and indignation hadn’t been directed against 
him at all. 
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offered by two outstanding successes or 
box-office attractions; by two actresses whose 
physical charms, mental and _ spiritual 
calibre, and technique, are as different as 
day and night. 

Mae West and Katharine Hepburn are 
two sensational women. The former personi- 
fies sex in its most alluring form—open, 
unabashed, frank. The latter looks like a 
young college girl—the type one sees on the 
campus or in the classroom of an exclusive 
college. Yet both register one hundred per 
cent with movie fans; men and women like 
them and they are upsetting calculations of 
producers, critics and audiences the world 
over. 

Mae West burst upon the horizon, with 
an honest-to-goodness laugh for thousands 
with her burlesque of the ’Nineties. Her 
blonde voluptuousness swept away the 
nonsense of a previous generation of flapper 
fans and paveti the way for a return to 
normal emotionalism. 

In 1926 and 1927 Mae West was a storm 
centre in New York; the police frequently 
raided her stage presentations and closed her 
shows. Now the little lady—-she really isn’t 
very big, you know—is acknowledged by 
medical men as a boon to prospective 
mothers because she is popularizing the 
more substantial figure. 

But the question persists: Why her sudden 
and tremendous popularity with all sorts 
and conditions of people? The answer is 
astoundingly simple. Hypocrisy gets short 

shrift nowadays, and men have 
grown tired of simpering women 


Katharine playing at being sophisticated. So, 
Hepburn when good-natured, rowdy Mae 
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came along, the crowd roared its approval. 

At first, it is quite likely that many women 
wondered and failed to understand Mae’s 
“line.” Possibly the West popularity would 
have flared up and died a quick death, if 
men had not sung her praises and carried 
her along to the pinnacle of popularity she 
enjoys at the present moment. 

Then, because all women who want to 
please their men decided to like Mae West, 
they joined the parade and began to copy her 
manners and her colorful, flamboyant taste 
in clothes. However, this tendency is already 
on the wane. Well-bred women are still a 
trifle too conservative to take this influence 
seriously. 

Men like her because she is so good- 
natured, they say; so easy to get along with. 
She is a lot of fun; her camaraderie is so 
different from the frank and boring modern 
who plays at being a pal. 

On the other hand, Katharine Hepburn 
has made four motion pictures in a little 
more than a year. Her “Little Women” has 
broken all box-office records to date. She is 
just as appealing, just as popular, as Mae 
West, but in an entirely different manner. 

Just about the time Katharine Hepburn 
was cast in ‘‘Morning Glory,”” many movie 
fans began to wonder if the young actress 
were going to turn out to be just another 
Morning Glory herself—quick to bloom and 
just as quick to fade. ‘Christopher Strong” 
did not add to the reputation the actress 
acquired in “A Bill of Divorcement,” but a 
brilliant interlude in rather a trite story, 
“Morning Glory” established definitely the 
charm, ability and appeal of the girl who is 
now the heroine of [Continued on page 44} 








AE WEST I believe to be the 
greatest and most successful 
novelty in the form of a woman 
star Hollywood has ever sent us. 

She is universal in her appeal.’’ So says the 
London Sunday Times. Right you are, 
London, but what about another contem- 
porary in your city who calls Katharine 
Hepburn, the “‘year’s sensation?” ‘“Thcreare 
those who believe that 1933 will be known in 
film history as the year of Katharine 
Hepburn.”—Film Weekly, London. 

These two women and their phenomenal 
success are one answer to the eternal ques- 
tions as to sex, romance, glamor, and all the 
other queries concerning “‘What makes a 
star or a woman popular? Can the American 
girl of the screen hold her own in the game of 
love and life against the older and more 
sophisticated ways of English and contin- 
ental women?” 

Both are Americans of widely divergent 
birth, education and environment, vet they 
top the list of the year’s money-makers in the 
movies, in spite of such competition as that 
offered by Jean Harlow, Clara Bow, Jessie 
Matthews (from England), the Scandin- 
avians, Garbo and Nissen, and the two 
devastating Russians, Sergava and Sten. 
Not to mention Dietrich and Lilian Harvey 
who both reached the American screen via 
Germany. 

Possibly the Sunday Times writer knows 
what he’s talking about when he discusses 


“Universal Appeal;” but one would hate to 
think that this sort of universal appeal is the 
only thing that attracts millions of people 
into cinema hy ar after year. Mae 


West has undoubte: the sort of appeal 
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that has made history—the appeal possessed 
by women who, ever since the world began, 
have left an indelible mark on their time, on 
contemporary manners and morals. 

From Eve, down through centuries of 
history, heart-breakers and charmers have 
occupied as much space in the news as wars, 
plagues and epidemics. Greece boasted 
Helen of Troy. Cleopatra was the best press 
agent Egypt ever had, and made the word 
siren a charmer and enchantress known all 
over Europe. About the time that Charles 
II was playing around with Nell Gwynne 
and Louis XV with Madame de Pompadour, 
the word mistress and courtesan designated 
the West type of gal; but when Theda Bara 
broke in headlines, ‘“‘“vamp’’ became synony- 
mous with what we have since known as 
“Tt.”” Now comes Mae West herself to tell 
the world that by comparison all those other 
big shots of romance were mere amateurs. 
But she’s wise. She knows herself just how 
long any movie star or stage favorite can 
hold the popular fancy. She is watching the 
box-office to ascertain what is happening. 
Can she hold the lads for ever, with those 
undulating hips and drooping eyes? 


WHAT DOES make a star popular? Is the 
Mae West—Katharine Hepburn vogue, a 
mere flash in the pan, or is it a normal 
healthy sign of a changed current taste in 
movie queens? Is the curvacious lady a 
passing freak? Another example of modern 
hysteria, born of the recent “storm and 
stress’’ through which we have 
passed? 

The most important news of 


current movies is the paradox Weick 


Dorothea 
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What happens when you qive a lift lo some=- 


9 ‘ 
one and discover he > -@ famous movie star 


Indeed she had seen him in one 
picture, so wildly improbable in 
plot, that she'd laughed out loud. 


exactly as though she were some movie-struck adoles- 
cent. She stole a glance at him. The puzzled look on 
his face amused her intensely. Poor thing, he was 
still groping, still trying to find out where he had met 
her. She did not, she assured herself, look, even to his 
doubtless undiscriminating eye, like the sort of flighty 
adventuress who would do purposely what she had 
done. She turned to him, mirth flickering in her grey 
eyes. 

“You're Roland Armstrong, aren’t you? It’s just 
dawned upon me.” She began to laugh. “I’m so 
sorry, but you see I’ve a terrible memory for faces. I 
saw you and I thought you smiled at me—”’ 

“I’m afraid I did,” the great Roland Armstrong 
agreed meekly. ‘You looked so full of the joy of living 
and all that sort of thing that it was—well—just 
instinctive.” 

“Well, then, you see, I thought probably I ought to 
know you. Sometimes when I’m baffled that way 
about people and I don’t speak to them, they get 
awfully cross about it. So now I just speak to everyone 
I’m in doubt about. I can usually glean somehow who 
they are.” 

Roland chuckled at that. ‘“That’s what I’ve been 
trying to do about you. I thought: Can it be possible 
that I’ve met this girl and forgotten her? Incredible, 
really! But then, I said, maybe she’s grown up on me, 
or colored her hair or something. So I thought I'd just 
go along and trust to luck I’d place you.” 


IT REALLY WAS a gorgeous day. The sun shone 
pleasantly; a small, aimless sort of breeze rustled the 
new green leaves in the park across the Avenue and 
Gay found her distaste for her companion lessening. 
He probably was a cheap person or he'd not go on 
doing pictures like that idiocy she saw, but he had a 
nice laugh. There was something to be said for charm, 
even when it was a man’s stock-in-trade. 

Her smile was almost as friendly as the one she’d 
given him before she’d known who he was. “The 
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whole thing’s simply too silly,” she said. 
“It’s the worst break I’ve made yet. Well, 
it’s been amusing anyway. Tell me where 
you were going and I'll try to make up for 
my high-handed kidnapping by taking you 
there.” 

“IT really wasn’t going anywhere. I was 
just walking. Fifth Avenue is thrilling, 
you know, when you've not seen it for 
months. Must I be dropped now that you 
know I’m not someone you ought to 
know? How do you know I’m not, any- 
way? Maybe I’m exactly the person you 
ought to know at this particular moment. 
But I suppose you have no end of things to 
do,”’ he finished regretfully. 

Gay looked at the park. She’d been 
wishing only a few minutes ago that she 
had something to do today—something 
amusing, different. What more amusing 
that to pursue this adventure chance had 
dropped into her lap? What fun, the 
next time Mona gushed over this hero of 
hers, to be able to say casually: ‘‘He isn’t 
so hot, really, you know; rather pathetic, I 
think. Why, of course, I know him. Didn't 
I ever tell you?” Interesting, too, to find 
out what really lay beneath this facile 
charm of his. Very little undoubtedly. 

Her lips twitched a bit at all this 
rationalizing. Why not admit that she’d 
enjoy driving through the park with sucha 
handsome person even if he proved a 
perfect fool? 

“T haven't a thing to do,” she admitted. 
Roland’s eager look pleased her vanity 
enormously.. “I’d thought of driving up 
the river a way. Like to come along?” 

“T should, very much.” For such a 
famous person Roland’s tone was almost 
pathetically grateful. 


AT THE NEXT entrance they swung left 

into the park and Gay was able to let 
herself go a bit in the matter of speed. She was conscious of 
his pleasantly impersonal eyes upon her from time to time 
and was glad she had worn her new grey topcoat. That 
enticing garment had cost much more than it should have, 
but it was, she knew, exactly the right soft shade to make 
her eyes more grey and her skin more transparently flushed. 
It wasn’t too exciting to be a grey-eyed, brown-haired, 
ashy-blonde sort of person, but there were things a girl 
could do about it if she knew her colors. 

Gay wondered why it was that some men had the happy 
faculty of making a woman feel attractive; a lovely, flattered 
sort of feeling. Charm, again, she supposed. Probably it 
was something they learned to do. Whatever it was it was 
nice for the woman. 


THEY MADE up for their silence after that. Gay loved 
England and Roland was homesick for it, so there seemed 
an endless amount of things to talk about. Gay had stayed 
at the Dog and Pheasant Inn down in Surrey. Roland, it 
appeared, had lived for years in an old rambling house up 
the lane from there. ‘‘Not the Elizabethan one with all 
the wings and the sundial?” Gay questioned him eagerly. 
“Why, but it’s charming!” 

“The one just back from the turn in the lane behind the 
inn,” Roland said, his brown eyes shining. ‘‘Did you like it, 
really? And didn’t you love the inn and funny old Jessica 
Barlow fussing because the farmers wouldn’t be as quiet 
as mice in her bar? Did you sleep in the tiny timbered room 
at the very top of the house? So did I. Lots of times when 
I’d come down from school and our house was full.” 

“So did Elizabeth,’’ Gay reminded him, laughing. ‘I’m 
sure that makes the three of us almost like one big family.” 

Roland laughed, too. “At least it makes pleasant talk 
for me. Just the fact that you’ve seen my house, perhaps 
seen my mother snipping roses in her garden, makes us 
well—old friends, somehow.” 

It really did, Gay discovered with some surprise. They 
had .eached the top of the drive before she realized it. 

“Would you like to have tea with me at a place I know 
up here?”’ she offered impulsively. ‘‘It’s nice and no one I 
know seems ever to have heard of it. It’s one of my pet 
secrets.” 

Roland said: ‘‘Thank you, let’s do that,” and no more. 
But Gay knew by his tone that he was pleased. 

They crossed to Manhattan at {Continued on page 64} 








even a traffic jam wasn’t annoying. 

The corner of Forty-Second Street and 

Fifth Avenue was, after all, a nice 
corner. She'd always liked it. Lights 
changed from red to green and back again, 
horns blared, taxi-drivers howled at one 
another. Gay yanked up her emergency 
brake philosophically and lit her second 
cigarette. She even surveyed with kindli- 
ness the pedestrians who swarmed over her 
fenders and practically under her wheels. 
That’s the sort of day it was—a lovely, 
blustery, sunshiny spring day; a day for 
adventure and laughter and happiness. 

Watching the thronged sidewalk idly, 
Gay’s glance picked out a kindred soul. 
The not very tall man in a grey suit felt 
just as she did. You saw it in his buoyant 
stride, in his air of bronzed well-being, even in his scrupu- 
lously careless tailoring. There was something teasingly 
familiar about him. As he came abreast of Gay’s car he 
looked up and their eyes met. His half-smile convinced her 
that he must be an acquaintance, though she could not, at 
the moment, place him exactly. 

“So nice to see you,” she called out. 

He came out to the car eagerly, hand outstretched, eyes 
alight. 

“How do you do?” 

His English accent puzzled her slightly. Had she met him 
in London perhaps? Darn her dreadful lack of memory for 
faces! She was always seeing people she knew, never being 
quite sure who they were. Never mind; his name would 
come to her. She couldn’t really have forgotten anyone so 
charming. 

“‘How have you been?’”’ He made the usual question sound 
as though he really wanted to know. 

The swelling impatience of the horns behind her made 
Gay jump nervously for her brake. At last the traffic had 


|: WAS SUCH a heavenly day that 
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"I seem to be abduct- 
ing you with absolutely 
no regard for your de- 
sires,’ said Gay then. 
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become untangled enough to move a bit. Her dawdling 
was apparently holding up at least a thousand cars. 

“Jump in,” she urged frantically. ‘‘I’ll drop you.” 

He opened the door and seated himself beside her with a 
sigh of relief. ‘Thanks a lot,” he said. ‘I was hoping I 
shouldn’t lose you so soon.” 

Gay wormed her way expertly into the centre line of cars, 
smiling sweetly at the glaring taxi-driver whose fenders she 
all but grazed by this manoeuvre. When he slammed on 
screaming brakes and snarled at her, she said: ‘“Thanks so 
much,” and shot ahead into a suddenly cleared space. 

“I say! You do drive well,” her passenger remarked 
admiringly. ‘This New York traffic has me absolutely 


baffled. I wouldn't drive in it for anything on earth.” 

Aha! Not a New Yorker then. “I seem to be abducting 
you with absolutely no regard for your desires,” she re- 
marked. “I trust you wanted to go up town.” 

“Oh, quite,” he said and laughed. 

She felt his eyes upon her. He seemed to be studying her 
rather intently. “It’s been a long time since we met. Much 
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too long, as a matter of fact,” he offered quite pleasantly. 

“It has, rather, hasn’t it?” Gay groped. ‘Just how long 
has it been since I saw you, I wonder?” 

“Let's see. Must be at least two years. I haven't been in 
New York since The Tea Table, and that was winter before 
last.” 

Gay gasped. Great heavens! Now she knew where she’d 
seen him. Simpering from an ornate silver frame on Mona 
Levering’s dressing table! That moonstruck film fan moaned 
over his gorgeousness at every opportunity. Gay had seen 
his brown eyes, twenty times life-size, gazing soulfully at 
her from half the motion picture sign-boards in Manhattan. 
Indeed, she had, dragged unwilling in Mona’s ardent wake, 
even seen him in one picture. His heroism in conquering, 
single-handed, a horde of ugly natives with cannibalistic 
designs, had been so wildly improbable that she had laughed 
aloud. How could she have forgotten that fake English 
accent even if she was bad at faces? 

She admitted she might be prejudiced, if only slightly. 
She loathed movies. She loathed everything she had ever 

heard about screen stars — particularly 

male. The fact that she hadn't seen ten 
pictures in ten years had, as she often 
insisted to Mona, nothing whatever to do 
with it. 

Now, heaven forbid, she had actually 
kidnapped a film star. Picked him up 
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War is no longer “glorious” in any way. Ina war between 
nations it will be a ‘“‘mass murder of civilians,”’ and that 
can only be prevented by the collective effort of mankind. 

We have the machinery for collective effort in the League 
of Nations. True, the hopes of those who framed the 
Covenant have not been fulfilled in many respects, but it 
has accomplished a great deal and in its efforts to assure 
peace would have more than justified its existence by the 
mere fact that it provided a forum for the discussion of 
international problems by all the nations of the world. 
Nothing like it has ever existed before. It is a new venture 
in international relationship. It is bound to fall short of 
perfection, inits original form, but like all similar institutions 
of less importance both its constitution and its procedure 
can be reformed in the light of experience. 

Those who belittle the work of the League of Nations 
have nothing to offer but a return to the old system of 
balance of power and competitive armaments which can 





only end in chaos. And yet 
there are many whose opin- 
ions carry weight who have 
adopted that course. 


QUITE RECENTLY in 
Toronto, Mr. R. D. Blum- 
enfeld, dean of English 
editors and now associated 
with Lord Beaverbrook in 
the Daily Express, gave a 
brilliant example of destruc- 
tive criticism of this type. 
In a review of world affairs 
he described the League of 
Nations as the illegitimate 
child of the United States 
abandoned on the doorstep 
of Europe, and then brushed 
it aside as a broken reed —a 
well-intended organization 
powerless for effective action 
and dangerous in its in- 
effectiveness, a germ-carrier 
of suspicion. His solution of the problem of assuring world 
peace is concerted action by the British Empire and the 
United States. ‘‘We must not,” he said, “depend on the 
League. My contention is that it must be done by the two 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon people. If we work together 
nothing can stop us. We can say to others, ‘Stop this 
nonsense!’ ”’ 

These remarks are worthy of comment because they are 
the first attempt to preach the Beaverbrook doctrine in 
Canada. Very few Canadians will disagree with Mr. 
Blumenfeld’s estimate of an Anglo-Saxon entente. There 
is a fairly general belief that the British Empire and the 
United States can accomplish more in the cause of peace 
than any other nations in the world. But why not through 
the League of Nations? Mr. Blumenfeld was not explicit, 
but even if he had in mind an alliance without force of arms 
—which seems rather hopeless in view of the difficulty of 
obtaining any recognition for the clearly expressed opinion 
of Great Britain and the United States at the time of Japan’s 
occupation of Manchuria—it does not seem that this 
assumption of Anglo-Saxon superiority would be accepted 
with unqualified enthusiasm by nearly sixty other nations 
who remember that the world war was largely the result 
of an attempt to expound the same theory. It is true the 
Teutonic alliance sought to impose its will by force of arms, 
but the principle does not appear to differ greatly. Confident 
though we may be of the superiority of Anglo-Saxon ideals 
we must not forget that neither France nor Russia nor 
Germany nor Italy nor Japan nor some fifty other nations 
have been sufficiently educated to that point of view to 
quite prepare them for the acceptance of this doctrine as 
the foundation of world peace. By all means let us have 
the closest understanding with the United States, but let 
our joint effort be through the League. Surely it would be 
no more difficult to persuade the United States to join the 
League than to effect a bilateral alliance with the British 
Empire. 

But isn’t Mr. Blumenfeld merely quibbling over a name 
and seeking to attach to that name the frailties which have 
unfortunately shown themselves in procedure rather than 


in principle. It does not seem open to argument, that the 





more nations can come together and frankly discuss 
their problems, the more likely we are to have 
continued peace. The League is nothing more than 
a conference of nations. If the name offends, give 
it another name. If its constitution is wrong, 
amend the constitution. If its procedure is wrong, 
devise a procedure that will work. But if we want 
some hope of peace instead of anarchy, some assur- 
ance that we will not have war in 1934, or at some 
time in the near future, let us do everything 
humanly possible to support the idea of collective 
responsibility inherent in the League Covenant 
and urge upon those who express our national policy, the 
belief that every effort should be made to persuade all 
nations to join the League and that all necessary revisions be 
made to achieve that result. Above everything else, Canada 
should press the point it has already made at Geneva that 
the real ‘“‘germ-carriers of suspicion,” the private manufac- 
turers of arms, should be suppressed and that the manufac- 
ture of all primary war equipment be placed under Govern- 
mental control. The past year has seen evidence piled on 
evidence of the sinister activities of representatives of 
armament firms. A few months ago Seletski, the representa- 
tive of the Skoda firm, was sentenced to a five-year term in 
Roumania for bribing high government officials. His case, 
like that of Shearer in the United States, proves beyond all 
doubt the existence of those “grave objections to the 
private manufacture of arms’ set out in the League 
Covenant.” 

Control of the manufacture of arms will not in itself bring 
disarmament or assure peace, but if the vicious activities of 
those whose profits are entirely dependent upon wars and 
the threat of wars are effectively brought to an end, there 
will be some possibility of unbiased discussion of disarma- 
ment and the collective enforcement of international 
obligations. That is an objective worthy of the unstinted 
effort of every Canadian and until some other organization 
of a similar nature should take its place, the attainment of 
that objective is only possible by vigorous support of the 
League of Nations. 

Those who have been discouraged by the events of the 
past few months should remember the words of Sir Arthur 
Currie written a few days before his death. “I am not a 
pessimist when I think of the future . . . We have seen dark 
nights together. And we have also seen the dawn of new 
and spacious days. I know that as in the battle hours we will 
again take the morning into our hearts. In our deliberate 
and final thought, as returned men, we have faith that these 
moments of discouragement are fleeting and, perhaps, 
misleading; that those whose memories we especially cherish 
did not make their sacrifice in vain, and that in the end the 
stern determination of millions of men and women who are 
tainted with no spirit of unworthy pacifism, will prevail over 
those whose views would tend to perpetuate the horrors of 
war.” 


Editor’s Note.—This article by Lieut.-Col. George A. Drew, 
who is recognized as perhaps the most outstanding writer 
and lecturer on war in Canada, is presented in a woman’s 
magazine with a definite purpose. More than ever Chatelaine 
feels that the work of educating the coming generation as 
well as the men and women of our own times depends upon 
the women of the country. At the very least our women 
should be thoroughly familiar with the hazards and diffi- 
culties of the times. 

Too many women are content to discuss the matter and 
let any active interest or work wait for someone else to 
handle. Women everywhere must be aroused to an intelli- 
gent understanding as to just what the League of Nations 
is doing, and what are the most important menaces to 
world peace. 

During the coming months Chatelaine is planning a series 
of remarkable articles from leaders of thought in Canada 
on this subject. Men and women who know which is the 
most successful method of arousing public interest will 
contribute their ideas in a series of short symposiums that 
will keep the subject constantly before our women. 





WILL TRERE 


HALL WE be at war in 1934? That is a 
rather startling question but one that 
surely should be asked at the beginning of 
any year. Several million people of other 

nations were involved in warfare during 1933. 
Can we be certain that we shall be more fortunate 
throughout the coming year? Let us hope we 
can, but let us also be prepared to face the fact 
that the season of peace and goodwill through 
which we have passed was the occasion for press 
announcements reminding us that we are in the 
midst of the most active preparations for war in 
history. The truth of this grows more obvious every day. 

Japan, we were told, will have the largest peace-time 
military and naval budget of her history; the United States 
will vote another $100,000,000 in the next few weeks for 
naval construction in addition to the $283,000,000 appropri- 
ated in 1933 from the National Recovery Fund: demands 
will be made in the British House of Commons for greatly 
increased appropriations for the navy and the air force; 
France will build new forts and increase her navy; Germany 
will double her army; Russia is preparing to produce the 
military equipment necessary for the vast Red army, and 
soon. The present indications are that those nations which 
solemnly renounced war as an instrument of international 
policy by their signature to the Kellogg-Briand Pact will 
spend more money on training and equipping for war than 
in any year except those between 1914 and 1918. 

The answer clearly is that we may be at war in 1934 or in 
any other year so long as this mad competition in armaments 
goes on. The British people were just as peace-loving in 
1914 as in 1934. They had less reason even to anticipate the 
possibility of war than we have today. We may at any time 
be faced with the necessity of deciding what course we 
should adopt if some heavily armed European nation seeks 
to impose its will on a weaker neighbor. The sooner we face 
the stern reality of this question the sooner we are likely to 
make the necessary effort to prevent the possibility of being 
called upon to make our choice. 

That this is not an unnecessarily alarming estimate of the 
situation is demonstrated by the joint statement of the 
Honorable R. B. Bennett, the Honorable W. L. Mackenzie 
King and Mr. J. S. Woodsworth issued on January 1, 1934. 
In this statement supporting the work of the League of 
Nations Society, they said: ‘‘We know the horror and cost 
of the World War. Another might again involve the Canadian 
people and would probably destroy Western civilization. 

Fifteen years after a war which was to end war, wars and 
rumors of war return despite the strong peace sentiment 
among all peoples. The will to peace can only be made 
effective by informed public opinion. The people who want 
peace must work for it. 

Whether we have war in 1934 or at any other time in the 
near future depends upon ourselves. We and all the other 
people of the world who want peace must work for it. We 
won't have peace merely by subscribing to a sort of inter- 
national Cou¢éism in which we solemnly repeat, “Every day 
and in every way we are getting better and better,’’ while 
every day and in every way known to the scientific mind we 
are building up new horrors, which have no other purpose 
and no other use than the mutual slaughter of people who 
have no enmity for each other and no desire to fight, but 
who will not see that the words “National Security’” may 
easily come to mean “National Suicide.’”” Another war 
“would probably destroy Western civilization,” and yet we 
go on building up colossal powers of destruction which in 
these days of dictatorships may be let loose with even less 
warning than in 1914. 


IT IS MORE difficult for Canadians to realize the danger 
of war than it is for people of countries where the movement 
of troops and war material is an ordinary sight. The peoples 
of France and Germany and Italy who have regular drills 
in many of their larger cities to train the inhabitafits in the 
use of protective measures < t gas attacks from the air, 
have no « in visualiz'n2 the possibility of war. But 
the possibility of war is no real to us. We have the 





statement of the leaders of 
the three Canadian politi- 
cal parties that another 
war “might again involve 
the Canadian people.” It 
should not be necessary to 
remind our people that we 
are not immune from the 
possibility of war so long 
as wars may occur. We 
have become one of the 
great trading nations of 
the world, and with the 
many advantages. that 
flow from this rapidly 
increasing part in world 
affairs we must also recog- 
nize the responsibilities 
that we cannot possibly 
escape. 

But even if we could 
remain aloof from another 
calamity similar to the 
Great War, it would only 
bring disaster to us in other ways. Our prosperity and 
material happiness are increasingly dependent on foreign 
markets and those markets are dependent on stable condi- 
tions which war destroys. Even if we take an entirely selfish 
viewpoint in our attitude toward international affairs, we 
should do everything humanly possible in the cause of peace 
because there is probably no nation which would benefit so 
much from long years of undisturbed world trade on account 
of our vast production of metals, grains and raw materials 
in relation to our comparatively small population, the 
greater part of which must find markets outside of Canada. 
Both from the moral and material point of view we should 
not hold back but should be at the forefront of the effort to 
preserve peace. ‘People who want peace must work for it.”’ 

But in working for peace we must face reality. The 
sentimentalist who refuses to recognize the complexity of 
the problem and would have us disarm without regard to 
what others are prepared to do, does more harm than good. 
He discredits practical efforts in the cause of peace by advo- 
cating methods that have no regard to considerations which 
cannot be ignored. By impractical suggestions he brings the 
word ‘“‘pacifist’’ into disrepute and leaves the impression in 
the minds of many sincere people that those who are working 
earnestly for peace are prepared to sacrifice the security of 
their own country without any regard to the warlike pre- 
parations of other countries; that they are prepared to see 
their own country go out as a shorn lamb among a lot of 
hungry wolves. 


OPPOSED TO the sentimentalists and equally unprepared 
to face reality are those sophists who belittle all efforts in 
the cause of peace and repeat ad nauseam that there always 
have been wars and always will be; that man was born with 
the combative instinct which sooner or later must assert 
itself, and that sooner or later war is inevitable and that the 
best thing to do is to be a little better prepared than your 
neighbor when that time comes. 

He doesn’t realize that modern warfare gives about as 
much chance to the individual to exercise his combative 
instinct as a slaughterhouse does to the animal which gocs 
up the fatal shute. He hasn’t yet learned the truth, so 
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succinctly stated by Beverley Nichols in Cry Haroc! that 
“fas soon as the first shot in the air was fired the word ‘war’ 
became obsolete. It should have been struck out of the 
dictionaries of the world, and a new word should have been 
put in its place, a word which was not narrowed to the 
historical interpretations of armies in conflict, but which 
could be applied to the latest possibilities of blowing up 
babies in Bagdad by pressing a button in Birmingham 

A word trailing no clouds of glory. There is no such word. 
And the only phrase which truly expresses the situation is 
‘mass murder of civilians’.”’ 

That is the truth which must be seized upon by those who 
are willing to be convinced and who hope to see a world in 
which the reasonable assurance of continued peace will 
make possible the elimination of unemployment through 
the development of international trade under agreements 
which are only possible when nations are willing to abandon 
artificial self-sufficiency forced upon them by threat of war. 
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had chosen to ignore her. What mattered it that he was a 
“heavy man,” one without the gay badinage and flattering 
words on which her soul fed? He was a man, therefore legiti- 
mate prey, and she was cut to the raw by his indifference. 

Stone! Stick! Dull one! She who had so many would 
take no heed of him. 

But she did take heed. The words of Marie stung in her, 
so that at every meeting she glowered at her more and more. 

And Marie smiled, showing teeth as white as her own, and 
there was a knowing look in her eyes—a look of rapiers. 


TWO DAYS later Arsine went to the factory on a matter of 
six yards of print. A clerk leaped to serve her but she shook 
her haughty small head, nodding it toward the Factor who 
was busied at his great desk. 

“‘Ma'mselle Arsine, m’sieu,” the clerk said diffidently, and 
the Factor rose and came. 

“Yes?” he said, “you wish something, ma’mselle?” 

And then the girl turned on her battery. She looked up at 
him sidewise under her curling lashes and the dimples came 






Each in his secret heart 
thought he was the 
man; Arsine handled 
them all so adroitly. 


flickering at the corners of her adorable pouting red lips. 

“The lovely cloth yonder,” she said primly, “if you 
please, m’sieu. Enough for a new skirt.” 

“‘And that is?” 

“How should I know without the measure?” 

She did know, perfectly. Was it not six yards of the soft 
stuff, thick pleated, so that it flared with each turn of her 
young body like a flower? Of course she knew. 

“If you will help me, m’sieu?” she begged shyly and 
fumbled the length so that the whole bolt slid from the 
counter, making a mess of it, and John Ogilvie must needs 
come and, gathering it all up, hold it close while she draped 
its end against her slim self. In this process her little black 
head—its cap was off by now—came innocently close under 
his very nose. It was glossy as new silk, that she knew, and 
there was a fragrance in its jetty locks got from sleeping in 
her old French granddam’s nightcap which she had wheedled 
from its dried-herb-scented chest. This elusive perfume 
ascended into the man’s face like lotus breath. It was good 
for the first stirring of capitulation she knew full well, and 
then presently she glanced shyly up to see what it had 
accomplished. 

“Ten yards, m’sieu,” she cried sharply. 

‘Eh?”’ said Ogilvie, his blue eyes coming back from where 
they had been watching, through 
the open door, Marie La Marque 
as she dandled her sister’s latest 
child upon her hip outside. 

Four days Arsine pouted, her 
heart a fiery caldron of wounded 
pride. 

This man! This blue-eyed pig 
of a factor! She hated him. 
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There was Pierre Concord from up the river in for a 
summer’s stay at Fort O’Light. Also young Saliére, the 
dashing breed, in his fringed leggings and shirt of white 
doeskin. These two would make quick sport pitted against 
each other for her favor. 

And one should see! Pigs and smart ones should see what 
she could do. Even Pete Brisac might furnish some excite- 
ment. 

And when Arsine Fauré turned her charms loose upon the 
populace, that last was never lacking. She went upon the 
river in Saliére’s feather-light canoe, tipping it purposely so 
that she fell in and was brought out dripping, carried up the 
main way in the man’s arms, his half-savage face strained 
down toward her in terrible anxiety. 

She recovered carefully, with Pierre playing his harmonica 
on her father’s doorstep and poor Pete hovering distressedly 
in the background. 

“Phssst'” said Marie, snapping thin fingers, “she fatigued 
by a bath in the river? It is I who am fatigued, watching her 
antics.” 

And one other there was who watched her doings—John 
Ogilvie, who frowned sternly on them. 

When the two young trappers came to passing without a 
greeting and both looked contemptuously on Pete with his 
dog’s eyes of suffering, things began to get a bit thick. 

“IT have a good cabin, ma’mselle,’”’ the breed told her, 
whispering in the twilight, his long length graceful as a 
panther’s against the log doorjamb, “‘and the waters of Lost 
Leaf Lake shine under autumn moons beside its door. There 
is venison always in Saliére’s house, skins on his floor. I 
have a good debt with M’sieu le Facteur. There would be 
always the gay cloth for dresses and beads from Montreal.” 

“So?” whispered the girl, “‘I—shall think—about those 
moons.” 

And to Pierre Concord she said, “‘I—am listening, m’sieu. 
You say you would be true?” 

And to poor Pete, ‘“You may kiss me once—there—in the 
palm of my right hand. It shall be as a gold coin to hold.” 

So Saliére knotted his sash arrogantly about his slim 
waist, swaggering, and Concord asked guardedly about the 
next visit of Father Tenau up from Henriette—he married 
lovers in the little church—and poor Brisac was in a fool’s 
heaven from that one kiss in her palm. 

And also there was Marie La Marque who ate her heart in 
bitterness. 

Marie’s eyes were like coals of fire when she observed Pete 
going about blindly with his ecstatic smile. 

“It is murder,” she muttered fiercely, “the killing of his 
soul, so gentle a thing.” {Continued on page 47} 
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A colorful Ppomance of the 


old | ludson’s Bay days 


The 


RSINE FAURE 
went briskly 
down the main 
way of Fort 

O’Light. Her little red 
cap was set back on 
her head and slightly 
to one side. 

Fixed thus, not with- 
out care, it gave sucha 
look of high and reck- 
less independence to her small bright face as was positively 
irresistible. 

She knew this. Others knew it, too. The wives with yet 
young husbands, the oid women who gossiped at the big well 
by the stockade gate, the rest of the girls who lived in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading post on the far north 
river’s lip. 

But the men did not. Stupid as all men are when it 
concerns a woman’s wiles, they thought it was all Arsine, the 
spell that charmed them so. How could they know that she 
walked purposely with that springy, tiptoe lilt just to catch 
their eyes, or that she held that gay little head of hers so 
high with malice aforethought? 

However, in justice to the girl it must be said that a great 
deal of her preening came from joie de vitre, the actual thrill 
of just being alive and young on a sweet spring day in the 
cool north woods. 

She hummed as she walked. She was very much filled 
with her humming. She liked the sound of it. Also she liked 
the flirt of her short full skirt, her hands on her hips. 

These things made her feel smart and excited and superior. 
She knew that the hips themselves were narrow and neat, 
that the pretty legs beneath were turned to a king’s taste, 
and that there were at least three pairs of masculine eyes 
cast her way with elaborate carelessness. One of these 
belonged to the Factor, no less. 
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M’sieu John Ogilvie. That was what they called him. 

M’sieu le Facteur—tall and broad and blonde, dour and 
stern as all his Scotch forebears, and like a rock for justice 
and fair dealing. The fame of the young Factor of Fort 
O'Light had gone far in the lonely land already, though he 
had been but a few years out from Fenchurch Street, and 
men came down for several hundred miles to ask his know- 
ledge and advice on knotty matters. 

Did a question arise on the banks of some nameless creek 
as to the boundary of this trap line or that, the trappers no 
longer fought it out to the death—the Mounties were too 
nosey in these latter days—but carried it to John Ogilvie. 
And, strange to say, they abode by his decisions and bore 
no resentment toward him for them. 

“He has the vision,” they would say of him, ‘‘and no man 
can buy his judgment.”’ 

But, “Pouf!’’ said Arsine Fauré concerning him, “‘he is of 
the heaviness. Like a stone in the river’s bed.” 

“He is so—to you?”’ asked Marie La Marque, her eyes 
glittering. 

“And to you,” flashed back Arsine, “‘in another fashion.” 

Now Marie was Arsine’s dearest enemy. 

Dark as herself and more than half as beautiful, she was 
the only woman in a thousand miles of wilderness of whom 
the incomparable beauty was in the least afraid. Marie had 
brains, and of brains beauty has ever had a care. Or if it 
has not, it should have had. 

“And to everyone,”’ Marie replied evenly, “‘M’sieu Ogilvie 
looks for a woman when he looks—not for a fly-by-night.” 

“What!” shrieked Arsine, ‘‘you call me—me—a fly-by- 
night!” 

“Who spoke of you, conceited one?” said Marie, and 
scored a bull’s-eye on Arsine’s egotism which had been 
caught napping. 

So Arsine hated Marie with a healthy venom and lost no 
chance to show it. 

She saw her now, coming up from the main gate with Pete 
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Brisac, and instantly she stiffened all over with more preen- 
ing, exactly as a dog, seeing a stranger, stiffens with malicious 
portent. She pulled the little red cap a trifle farther to the 
right, brushed a jetty curl forward along her cheek. 
‘*Allons, Pete!” she said. 
And Pete, drawn helplessly as the needle to the pole, 


diverged from Marie without a backward glance. His soft 
eyes lighted with the fire which burned so piteously in him 
for this girl, and which all the post knew of and pitied. 

“Tch-tcht”’ the old women said, “he drags his soul around 
to make a carpet for her careless feet and she will never 
see it.” 

But Marie saw it—and was consumed with fury. 
the soul of Marie was a carpet for Pete. 

“Little one!” the man breathed. ‘Oh, Arsine, you are 
today like the sun on the river and all the little winds that 
steal the flowers’ breath.” 

Arsine looked up at him—one glance from her black eves 
under their level brows—and switched her scarlet skirt 
away. But she had smiled with the glance, and though she 
went away alone and had not spoken, save the two compel- 
ling words at greeting, Pete stood staring after her and 
looked no more toward Marie. 

Now the Factor saw this little play and a strange expres- 
sion came into his blue eyes, two lines set in around his lips. 
He deliberately turned his glance aside and talked with a 
trapper from the Upper Saskatchewan, and Arsine Fauré 
passed as any other maid of the post might pass, unnoticed. 
A faint tide of red crept up along her lovely dark neck and 
over her cheeks, so that they, already stained with the 
incomparable color of youth, glowed like a thousand sunsets. 

The trapper forgot his words, observing her. 

And Arsine knew that for the first time in her life a man 
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Pidstenns meels a mysterious woman ana qoes 





on a journe y in search ol Franklin's youth 


passengers, named Smith and Colby, whom the stewards 
could not definitely describe. Sheridan goes with Colby to 
see Ann Hernden; they question her. 

Please go on from here. 


ANN WOULD not meet Colby’s searching eyes. 

“What—what do you think I could do for him?”’ she 
asked. 

How fearful she was, Sheridan thought, pityingly. 
Poverty and age gave painful timidity to a woman. 

“Tell me,” he said; “have you ever been inside the 
surgeon’s house?” 

She hesitated, and then said: ‘‘Long ago, yes; before 
Dr. Liggett had it.” 

“I know; but I mean lately.” 

Without lifting her eyes, she said: ‘‘No, not lately. Dr. 
Liggett said that some of the patients were dangerous.” 

“She is lving,’’ Sheridan thought. 

“How long have you worked for Liggett?’”’ he asked. 

“‘Just a few months. He had the work done in the house 
until his patients grew fewer.” 

“Was there much that you did for him 

“Bed linen, towels and napkins. Then there were shirts 
and underwear. For—-for something like three months the 
quantity has not varied.” 

“Exactly what has that quantity been?” 

“There have been every week about five sheets. Some- 


> 


Suddenly Ligget unlocked the gate and drove out in his car. 
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"They've killed him, because 
they couldn't count on him 
any longer," she said. 





9 
urgeon S his _. by MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


RANKLIN COLBY, found unconscious outside their 
grounds by Richard Sheridan, a lawyer, and his niece 
Adrienne, is said by Dr. Liggett to have driven to his 
house, Henry Smith, an invalid. When Smith is found 
dead, with his head mutilated, Colby is accused of his 
murder. Colby says he can remember nothing previous to 
his becoming conscious in the surgeon’s house, believing he 
had suffered from an accident. Hardesty, the district 


attorney to whom Adrienne is engaged, and Bristol, Har- 
desty’s uncle, say that Colby is guilty, but Adrienne and 
Sheridan believe him innocent, especially after Sheridan is 
satisfied that Colby does not know how to drive. Hardesty 
is angered by Adrienne’s faith in Colby. Sheridan means to 
act as Colby’s counsel in case he is accused of murder. 
Adrienne concludes that not only has Colby not murdered 


Smith, but that Colby is Smith. Sheridan and Colby go to 
the surgeon’s house where they realize that Liggett has been 
expecting someone else. As they question Liggett, Colby is 
sure that someone is listening. Liggett tells them nothing 
new except that Colby crossed the sea before coming to his 
house. They ask Liggett for the address of Palgrave, an 
attendant, who may help Colby; after momentary hesitation 
he gives it. Smathers, the imbecile, runs in and says some- 
thing about a bogey man. 

Sheridan, Adrienne and Colby drive to Palgrave’s 
address but find no trace of him. They bring back with them 
a detective, Simms, who is to watch the surgeon’s house. 
As they drive up to Sheridan’s house, the glass of their 
windshield is shattered. They find on a window-sill a letter 
warning Sheridan that if he acts as Colby’s counsel, the 


secret about his elder sister Adela will be revealed. Sheridan 
tells Adrienne that forty years before Adela had married a 
criminal and had disappeared. When he was a young 
assistant district attorney she came to tell him that a youth 
named Pierce, accused of murder, was her son. Sheridan 
told Baldwin, his chief, that he must resign. He defended 
Pierce but Baldwin prosecuted him fiercely. The boy was 
hanged and Adela killed herself. 

The chief of police, Hawkin, examines a man who swears 
he drove Colby from the surgeon’s house to Sheridan’s 
grounds. Palgrave is found drowned. Simms, the detective, 
reports that Liggett has taken Smathers, the imbecile, to 
another home; that an elderly woman, Ann Hernden, 
arrived at the surgeon’s house with laundry; that the steam- 
ship, Orbita, thirteen weeks previously had carried two 
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There are numerous times each week when soup should 
be served — in the interests of the family's health and 
well-being . . . to cut actual dollars and cents off the 
family food budget . . . to lessen the time and work 
usually devoted to meal preparation. 

At such times you're wise to make your selection from 
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the 21 kinds of soup which Campbell's modern, scientific 
Canadian kitchens prepare for your use. The flavor, 
quality and purity of Campbell's soups have won for 
them an overwhelming preference in Canada and 
throughout the world. You know you are getting the 
finest soup that can be made when you ask for Campbell's. 
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Unexpected friends! 


How they do enjoy the steaming bowls of In an emergency, just choose one of 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup. 15 vegetabies. 
wholesome. Invigorating beef broth. Appetizing and 


Campbell's 21 kinds of soup. Already 
cooked, delicious, hospitable. 








Lunch already cooke 


What finer beginning for your formal dinner For the little ones, Campbell's Tomato Soup, What a feeling of security it gives you to 
than Campbell's Consommé! Beautiful amber of course. Children love its sunny flavor. have a supply of Campbell's Soups on your 
shelf. On the table in a jiffy. 


in color, delightfully flavored, highly in- 
vigorating. 


21 KINDS 


to choose from 


depend upon its quality. 
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Chicken with Rice 
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12 cents a can 


except ‘‘Chicken 
with Rice” 


And best of all, mothers know they can 


For delicious Flavor, assured Quality, and Economy 
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times there would be an extra pair, not much used, as if 
someone had come for a night. Ten pillow cases; there were 
always from six to fifteen bath towels; between twenty and 
thirty face towels, sometimes ten shirts a week; sometimes 
more.” 

“Did any of the shirts have marks?”’ 

“Dr. Liggett’s were marked with his name, not the 
others.”’ 

“Yes. Now, Ann, go back, in time, say a dozen weeks. 
Was there any blood-stained linen then?” 

““Yes—why, yes,” she said slowly; “‘blood-stained towels 
and pillowcases. Dr. Liggett had to operate on one of the 
patients. That week there were extra sheets. That would 
be thirteen weeks next Monday.” 

“‘And that is all you can tell me Ann?”’ he pressed. 

“That is all,’’ she said. 

They drove away, not speaking till they had almost 
reached the Sheridan house. Sheridan’s face was reflective 
and Colby’s puzzled. As they entered the driveway, 
Sheridan said, with a note of apparent futility in his voice: 

“Well, I don’t know that we are much 
forrader. That operation, of course, was 
your face being made over. And there’s 
Adrienne at the window. When we get 
inside you can tell us the meaning of this 
preoccupation that has held you ever since 
we were in Ann Hernden’s cottage.”’ 

When they entered the living-room, 
Adrienne said to them: 

“I’ve been studying the scraps Simms 
found in the ash barrels; couldn’t wait.” 

“And what have you found?” asked 
Sheridan, indulgently. 

“Look, doubting Thomas,” Adrienne 
said. 

She handed him a curled strip of paper 
on which was printed Banque Fédéral 
mi.” 

“Banque Fédéral de L.,’’ Sheridan said; 
“a bank in France or maybe Switzerland. 
Well, this may mean something. Anything 
else?” 

Adrienne shook her head. 

“Nothing but another scrap of paper on 
which is written ‘ronilla.’ ”’ 

“All right; and now for Franklin. What 
is it that’s been puzzling you, Franklin?” 
Sheridan asked. 

“Do you remember, sir,’’ Colby replied, 
“that I told you that when I was coming 
back to consciousness in the surgeon’s 
house, I saw, or dreamed that I saw, two 
faces? When Clark, the policeman, came 
into your living room, I thought his was 
one, but Adrienne said I must have been 
mistaken. But now my head’s a lot clearer 
than it was then. I know that I wasn’t 
mistaken about Clark. And the other face, 
the woman’s face, was Miss Hernden’s. 
Clark, a policeman, supposed to aid the 
cause of justice and Miss Hernden a 
friend of yours, but these two people are 
mixed up in this—this deviltry that’s 
threatening my freedom.” 

There was complete silence for a few 
moments, and then Adrienne said. 

“That settles it. This end of things is 
getting too complicated for my meagre 
brain. I want something simple. Uncle 
Dick, let me start from another end. 
Tomorrow let me go to Ashtabula and find 
out what is known there about the real 
Franklin Colby.” 


THE NEXT morning, Adrienne, excited 
at the prospect of her coming journey to 
Ashtabula, woke early. She dressed and 
went out to the front gate to meet the 
postman, hoping fora letter from Hardesty. 
As she waited, she saw the new maid, Lena, 
hurrying round from the back of the 
house, evidently bound on the same errand 
as herself. Seeing Adrienne, Lena paused, 
irresolutely. 

“It isn’t necessary for you to meet the 
postman, Lena,”’ Adrienne said; “‘he brings 
the letters up to the house. But you may 
wait this morning if it is something very 
important you are expecting.” 

Lena smiled and bridled. 

“Well, it’s the spring, isn’t it, Miss 
Sheridan?” she said, coyly. 


When they passed each other again 
she said "'Go to the dining room of 
the Maxwell hotel,’ Adrienne nodded. 


The spring and young love, Adrienne thought, and this 
shadow over Colby who was young and wanted life and some 
day love—and who might never know another spring. 

The postman arrived and handed the mail to Adrienne. 
She looked it over, finding nothing for Lena who turned 
away with a disappointed air. Adrienne carried her own 
letters to her bedroom. There was one from Hardesty which 
she opened first. Full of ardor it was, with, in one or two 
sentences, a faint touch of reproach. There were other 
letters from friends, and, addressed in an unknown hand, a 
square heavy envelope sealed with wax. 

When she opened it, she found it contained the following 
lines: 

“IT have read your advertisement touching T. P. and F. C. 
If you will walk around Washington Square at two o'clock 
on the afternoon of the day you receive this, I will com- 
municate with you. Please carry a handkerchief in your 
left hand.” 

Adrienne hurried with the letter to Sheridan. He read it 
very slowly, looked at her with a frown, and then he said: 
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“It may be a trap and it may not. It’s come pretty 
promptly after your adve rtisement and after—er—the 
other event. But you may go; for I'll be in the Square, too, 
reading on one of the benches.” 
It seemed a long time to Adrienne before she was walking 
through the arch into Washington Square. There were 
people on the paths, some ‘striding purposefully, some 
strolling. The benches were fairly well filled, mostly with 
Italian mothers and babies. Adrienne walked about the 
Square, her handkerchief conspicuous in her left hand. She 
passed a tall slim girl in a black dress and a black hat. When 
they passed each other the second time, the girl said: 

“Go to the Maxwell Hotel, Eighth Street. In the dining 
room.” 

Sheridan had just taken a seat on one of the benches. 
Adrienne joined him, and they sat in the Square for a few 
minutes. When Adrienne told her uncle of the appointment, 
he said: 

“The Maxwell Hotel is a cheap but decent place.” 

They walked to the hotel and entered the dining room. 
The tall girl came in from the back and 
locked the door behind them. 

“They don’t serve here after two,” she 
said, “‘and we must keep it private. You 
got to be careful when you're dealing with 
a devil. I’m Cora Palgrave.” 

“This is my uncle, Mr. Sheridan,” 
Adrienne said, ‘‘and I am Miss Sheridan. 
May we say how very sorry we are for 
your loss?” 

Adrienne’s voice was quivering. 
could not dismiss the fear that her adver- 
tisement may have had something to do 
with Palgrave’s death. 

Cora Palgrave was sobbing. 

“Father was all I had,” she said, ‘‘and 
though life wasn’t worth much to him, | 
wanted him.” 

When the girl had regained her com- 
posure, Sheridan asked. 

“On the night that you knew of your 
loss, did you telephone? I mean, did you 
telephone to a particular person who made 
you ring a long time before he answered?” 

“Why, ves.” the girl replied; ‘that was 
Dr. Liggett.” 

“All right; I just wanted to make sure 
who you really were. Now what can you 
tell us?” 

“Little enough. But I know from what 
father let me gather that Mr. Colby is in 
danger, and after what he did for father 
and me, I want to help him if I can. Father 

he was my stepfather, you know, but 
so good to me, and everything to me since 
mother died. He just had one fault 
gambling. That always got him. I don't 
know anything about his life before mother 
married him, but he always gambled, | 
guess. Before mother died he got in some 
trouble. I guess he was caught in a 
gambling raid. Anyhow, he was in jail. 
Then all at once he was free, and terribly 
unhappy. Mother told me then that once 
when he was young he had got into the 
power of a person who was little better 
than a criminal. That's why we changed 
our name to Palgrave. Mother was afraid 
this man had got hold of him again. 

“Anyhow, he had to go and work for 
Dr. Liggett and this broke up our home, 
for he didn’t get much time off. He sent 
me away to school after mother died. 
There was nothing secret about the sani 
tarium. One summer I worked there 
That is how I came to know Dr. Liggett so 
well; he certainly is good to me. Well, 
about two years ago I noticed that my 
father was getting more and more de- 
pressed. Then a few weeks ago, we found I 
had appendicitis. Poor father had no 
money laid by for an operation, but he 
didn’t want me to go toa free clinic. After 
a few days he told me that a friend had 
promised to advance him the money for 
the operation. : 

‘The next time I saw him he was almost 
distracted. He had got the money but not 
thinking it was enough, he had gambled 
with it, hoping to double it, and he’d lost. 
He said he had appealed to his friend who 
had refused to help him further. I remem- 
ber the bitter way he said: ‘The way things 
look now, my usefulness to him is about 
over. He is ready to ditch me anyhow ina 
few weeks. I can read the sins.’ Somehow 
I knew it wasn’t Dr. Liggett he meant. If 
Dr. Liggett had had any money he’d have 
lent it. But he {Continued on page 62} 
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® Dr. Edouard Antoine is 
connected with the Hépital 
de la Glaciére, noted Paris 
hospital. He is a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 


woman, 
of pimples on the face. 
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LEISCHMANN’S Yeast is a food, 

with certain amazing properties. 
Added to the diet—2 cakes a day 
' —it actually strengthens the intes- 
tines. It also softens the wastes that 
collect in the body, so you can get 
rid of them easily. 

Then, as Fleischmann’s Yeast acts 
to expel the harmful poisons in your 
system, you soon note that you feel 
much more energetic. Your diges- 
tion improves—you eat better—you 
suffer fewer colds, headaches. And 






‘THE PATIENT,’’ reports Dr. Antoine, ‘‘was a young 
For years she had suffered from eruptions 
Had employed local treat- 
menats—ointments, lotions, etc.—without result... 


8 
“Her face 


was covered 


Here’s a typical “Case History” 
as described by DR. EDOUARD. ANTOINE, the 
noted Paris hospital authority! 


KIN eruptions ... pimples, black- 
heads, blotches, boils. Nobody likes 
to see these telltale signs of ill health! 
Below, one of the foremost medical 
experts in France—Dr, Edouard Antoine, 
who numbers a king and other royalty 
among his patients—tells about an all- 
too-typical case of skin trouble... de- 
scribes how quickly he corrected it! 
As Dr. Antoine says, “Skin troubles— 
like bad breath, coated tongue, loss of 


energy—are danger signals” —symptoms 
of sluggish intestines! Do you realize how 
easy this evil is to get rid of? 

“In my opinion,” he states, “the most effec- 
tive way to combat intestinal sluggishness is eat- 
ing yeast .. . Skin disorders such as pimples and 
furunculosis (boils) are cleared up by its purifying 
effect on the system.” 

So, if your skin is bad—or your health 
is “run-down” in any way—read the case 
described by Dr. Antoine below very 
carefully. Read this whole advertisement! 





‘lf FORBADE ALL CATHARTICS and prescribed yeast, 
to be eaten daily. It quickly brought about the de- 


‘*EXAMINATION SHOWED the patient had a bad con- 
dition of the intestines—constipation. This auto-intoxi- 
cation was quite obviously the cause of her bad skin. 
She had treated herself with various purgatives... . 


” 


sired result.’’ (Note above, chart showing the in- 
testinal tract, where Fleischmann’s Yeast works.) 


“My skin used to be terrible,” 
writes Miss Miller 


‘*Any girl feels miserable 
with a poor skin,’’ writes 
Doris Miller, of Quebec. 
‘‘T was desperate. Indoor 
work and no exercise had 
ade me dull and sluggish. 


‘*I then decided to try 
Fleischmann's Yeast... 
In a few days | began to 
feel better. Now my com- 
plexion is as smooth as it 
should be.”’ 


—most gratifying result of all—you 
observe such an improvement in 
the condition of your skin! 

It clears. Freshens. Takes on new 
color. Becomes smoother. Is there 
any medicine, any cosmetic you 
know that will do this? 

You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast 
(rich in health-giving vitamins B, , 
G and D) at grocers, restaurants, Aw 
drug stores, soda fountains and _/, . 
directions are on the label. 
Won’t you start to eat it? 
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MARRY 
NO! 


SEE BY the papers,” said a politician friend the other 

day, “that the marriage rate is declining. We're having 

fewer marriages and fewer births. If this goes on, what 

is going to happen to the State? A young fellow like you 
should go out and take a wife.” 

My politician friend is the sort of patriot who would have 
you die—or marry—for his country. So, with the verbosity 
of his tribe, he went on to tell me that more young people 
should be responding to the “‘cosmic urge;”’ that, so far as 
economic handicaps were concerned, “two could live as 
cheaply as one;” and that, in any event, it was my duty to 
marry ‘‘for the sake of the State.” 

My politician friend would probably be talking yet had 
I not stopped him in his verbal tracks with a question. ‘“You 
say,” I said, “that I should marry for the sake of the State. 
Will you tell me what the State will do for the sake of my 
marriage?” 

There being no answer, I went back to my bachelor 
apartment and thought the problem over. And the thinking 
wasn't pleasant. 

| happen to be engaged to a girl, have been engaged to 
her for two years. Being a perfectly nat- 


BY 


ural, mal girl, one of th: holesome, 
sens «ople who think tha oung man 
and mar love should mate end nest 
early thir e should get married, 


NOW? 


that we should get married now. Biologically, and from the 
standpoint of happiness, I suppose she is right. Unfortun- 
ately, there’s a lot more to marriage than biology, or what 
my politician friend calls the “cosmic urge.’’ There's 
economics. There’s the matter of getting and furnishing a 
home, of holding on to a job, of buying food and fuel and 
boots and shoes and dresses, of discovering--as many have 
discovered sadly—that two can’t live as cheaply as one. 
Also, and mighty important, there’s the truth that when 
poverty comes in by one door Cupid is likely to hop out by 
the other. Love on a chesterfield is much easier than in a 
kitchen—if the cupboard happens to be bare. 

My present salary is small, my prospects uncertain. In 
fact, unless we soon reach that corner round which pros- 
perity is said to be lurking, I'll be exceedingly lucky to hold 
my job. In the circumstances, with uncertainty everywhere, 
the idea of taking a wife, and of trying to provide her with 
even the beginnings of a home. doesn’t seem sensible. True, 
the girl to whom I am engaged is working, but they won't 
let her go on working once they find out that she’s married. 
That, in fact, is one of the things which illustrate the public 
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inconsistency about marriage. The public likes to pretend 
that it is all for matrimony, that it encourages it. Yet let 
two young people go and get married and one of the first 
consequences is that the girl, if she happens to have a job. 
will be asked to quit. It is one way of subsidizing old maids. 

So, although I want to get married and feel that delay 
deprives me of happiness to which I am entitled, not to 
mention the danger postponed marriages always involve, my 
judgment and intelligence tell me that I shouldn't marry 
now; that I should wait until things get better. 

I know what some critics are thinking. They will say: “If 
the young lady herself is willing, if she’s ready to take a 
chance with you, to face risk and adventure and adversity 
with you, what are you afraid of? Isn't marriage for better 
or for worse?” 

My answer is that fear doesn’t enter into it. I’m not 
afraid. But I have some degree of self-respect and dignity, 
and, I hope, some small semblance of chivalry; and because 
I have, then I don’t exactly relish the prospect of marrying 
a girl to put her on relief. The young lady to whom I am 
engaged has a position. She has a home, and money to buy 
clothes and a few luxuries and comforts. She can afford to 
take an occasional vacation, can go to a theatre, to a hockey 
game or a movie. Why should I, simply because she’s 
willing to take risks, ask her to face the prospect of having 
to deny herself these thiags, to go without the comforts she’s 
been used to, to slave for me in a kitchen, to do without 
a maid? 


PERSONALLY, I don’t think a marriage of that kind can 
make any man happy. And I know that many men agree 
with me. Perhaps it’s because some of them have seen 
friends facing the tragedy of going to a relief station for 
food and clothing for their young wives, and 
sometimes suffering humiliation from the 
scorn of “in-laws” who thought they should 
have jobs. If that isn’t the core of bitterness, 
the last {Continued on page 43} 
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‘TWO-SKIN treatment 


Wrinkles now known to 
begin in UNDER SKIN 


Dryness corrected by 
treating OUTER SKIN 


solves age-old problems 


THE APPLE TELLS THE STORY 


SMOOTH—GLOSSY 


1 At its peak, the inner 
and outer skin of the 
apple are both firm and 


SOFT—SPONGY 


2A little past its prime, 
the inner tissue of the 
apple has shrunken away 
from the outer skin. 


WRINKLED—DISCOLORED 


3 Later, the outer skin has 
wrinkled to fit the shrunken 
under skin. This causes 
wrinkles in human skin, too! 


smooth—perfect! 


You have TWO SKINS! 

That’s the surprising fact which 
explains where skin faults really be- 
gin. The skin faults you dread most. 
Lines. Wrinkles. Dryness. Roughness! 

In your under skin, lines and wrin- 
kles have their earliest beginnings. 
By the proper care of this skin, you 
can prevent them. 

In your Outer skin come dryness, 
roughness, chapping. You can keep 
this skin moist, satin-smooth by using 
a cream made especially for it. 


Here’s the way: 
Oil Cream for the Under Skin—Be- 
cause your under skin shrinks when 
its oil glands fail, your outer skin falls 
into little lines and creases—even- 
tually wrink/es! For this under skin 
Pond’s Cold Cream was made. Oil 
rich. And penetrating! This glorious 


For your Under Skin— 
Pond’s oil-rich Cold 
Cream, prevents wrin- 
kles, cleanses deep. 

For your Outer Skin — 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
Greaseless, fluffy. Cor- 
rects dryness. Holds 
powder for hours, 


TUNE IN on the Pond's Program Fridays, 9: 





cream sinks deep, reaches 
the under skin. Supplies 
the oils it lacks. Soon your 
under skin grows firm. 
Little lines smooth out— 
as if by magic! 

Because this cream is 
rich in oils and penetrates 
so deep, it is a marvelous cleanser. 
Your skin feels wonderfully fresh and 
clean, as well as toned after using it. 


Greaseless Cream for the Outer Skin— 
To keep your outer skin moist and 
smooth, an entirely different cream 
was made—Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
Quite greaseless, this cream contains a 
marvelous substance which actually 
restores moisture to the skin. It 
smooths away roughness in one ap- 
plication, and is a godsend for pre- 
venting or healing chapping. Being 
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UNDER SKIN 


WHERE 
WRINKLES START 





OUTER SKIN 


Aen aa 3 
DRYNESS STARTS 


eMrs. Htenry Field y Chicago. Thrillingly beauti- 


ful, one of Society’s smartest women, Mrs. Field uses Pond’s Creams. She keeps her under skin 





Jirm with Pond’s Cold Cream, her outer skin soft and smooth with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


and night just the way beautiful soci- 
ety women do. Soon see your com- 
plexion glowing with life and vitality 
—satin-smooth and free of lines! 


greaseless it makes a heavenly over- 
night cream. It is also the most deli- 
cious, fluffy foundation cream. 

Use these wonderful creams day 





The Two-sK1N TREATMENT 
society women use—as told by beautiful 


MRS. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


(née Francesca Braggiotti) 


1 “Nightly Pond’s lusciously soft Cold Cream 

spread all over my face and neck. Pond’s Tissues 
to remove it. They tell the story of how thoroughly 
the Cold Cream does its work. Then the Cold Cream 
again. This time I pat it in briskly. It sinks way 
down, deep into my skin. My skin feels renewed! 


Wipe off again. 





a 


“Mornings, and throughout the day, Pond’s Cold 

Cream for thorough cleansing. Pond’s Tissues to 
take it off. Then Vanishing Cream as a finish and a 
powder base. My powder and rouge go on perfectly. 
And they stay on and on... every woman knows 
what that means!"’ 


“For overnight, the delicious Pond’s Vanishing 

Cream. The way it smooths away roughnesses 
seems like sheer magic. I leave this on all night. 
When I wake my skin feels, oh, so soft and smooth. 
Not a hint of greasiness about it. Just a delicate film 
of beauty-giving cream. 








MAIL COUPON AND SEE FOR YOURSELF Name 
Ponp’s Extract Co, or Canapa, Lrp., Depr. B, 

167 Brock Avenue, Toronto, Ont. I enclose 9¢ Street__ a 
(to cover postage and packing) for samples of 

Pond’s Two Creams and six shades of Pond’s City__ =e 
new Face Powder. Made in Canada 


; Province basa 
All rights reserved by Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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SKE LORE 


F THERE is one sphere of sport which indicates that 
women are not the weaker sex they have been thought 
in past ages, it is skiing. 

The Kandahar Ski Club, a British Club with head- 
quarters at Murren, Switzerland, recently inaugurated the 
longest downhill ski race in history. The total drop, from 
the starting point on the summit of the Schilthorn to the 
finishing point in a valley eleven miles away, was 7,600 
feet. There were eighteen competitors, of whom four were 
women. Such a gruelling race over difficult, steep and 
tortuous country had never before taken place, and the 
betting before it started was that not more than six would 
finish, and that no women would finish at all. 

The climb to the starting point took four hours from 
Murren, which is 2,500 feet above the finishing point at 
Lauterbrunnen. The last slope to the summit is steep, and 
there was a high wind blowing. The starter suggested that 
the men should climb the remaining distance and start, and 
that the ladies should come into the race just at the bottom 
of this first steep slope. 

Not one of them accepted this offer. 

At the summit we removed our climbing skis and lined 
up—that worst of all moments in the downhill racer’s life— 
and at the drop of the flag, the race was on. 

Fifteen hundred feet above the finish, one of the lady 
competitors, thinking I knew the best way down, followed 
me, and together we fell over a cliff two hundred feet. 
Another lady competitor, seeing our fall, climbed back to 
see if we were still alive. While I was only shaken, Miss 
Sale-Barker had broken two ribs. 

Even this did not deter her. 

At the end of that race, one of the most arduous I have 


ever run, one lady was fourth, and the remaining three all 
did well. 

In Europe, women have competed successfully with men 
in all forms of skiing except long distance racing such as is 
practised to the exclusion of all other forms in Scandinavia, 
and to a large extent on this continent. A great many of 
them jump well, not with the aim of pursuing jumping as 
an end in itself, but as a means to better skiing. 

In the first International Downhill Racing Meet, which 
was held last February at Murren in bad weather conditions, 


Etchings by Frederick B. | aylor 
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the British women carried all before them in all forms of 
racing against women. At speed and general skill in turning 
there is no one at present that can touch them. 

From all this it will be seen that expert skiing is a woman's 
game just as much as a man’s. The thing is to go about it 
right. 


A COURSE of skiing for women is conducted along 
exactly the same lines as a course for men, and although 
it must be admitted that continual heavy falls may have a 
more serious effect on the more delicately constituted frame 
of women, it must also be pointed out that bad falls rarely 
occur at the beginning of a ski career because so little is 
being attempted, while later on they occur infrequently by 
reason Of the extra ski] and control that have been acquired. 

The beginner on skis feels at first a little awkward. She 
feels that she is walking about with two cumbersome planks 
attached tightly to her feet with straps—two planks which 
constantly get in each other’s way and impede any kind of 
sane action. This period, fortunately, is short-lived, and 
very soon control begins to assert itself, and the muscles to 
co-ordinate the various movements of the skis, legs and feet 
to perform the desired manoeuvres. 

The first thing is to get skis that fit and are of correct 
length. By “fit’’ we mean that it must not be possible, when 
the straps are fastened, to wiggle the heels from side to 
side. If you can, it is clear that it will be impossible to 
control the ski. The feet will move, but not the skis. 


Second, the toe-irons must be fitted to the boot so that the 
toes do not go too far in. Otherwise it will hurt your toes 
every time you fall forward or go down on one knee, as 1n 
{Continued on page 30} 
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double danger now 


Watch the critical years from | to 6. 
Are your children fully protected? 


When they're resting, youngsters this age use up a 
fourth again as much energy as an adult, scientists 
find. While active, they often burn up as much 
energy as laboring men! 

Yet, unlike grown-ups, these little ones can never 
store up more than half the energy they need for a 
single day. 

So danger threatens constantly in the years from 
1 to 6. A touch of overstrain—and the door is 
thrown open to a whole group of serious troubles! 

To keep your children safe, mother, follow the 


CREAN of WHEAT 
Costs Little more than 4 cent a serving 


> 


advice specialists have given for 38 years—‘’ Break- 
fasts of Cream of Wheat for high energy.’ 

This delicious cereal is made of best hard Cana- 
dian wheat, specially purified. All harsh parts of the 
grain being removed, it digests with amazing ease. 
Actual tests show it supplies abundant energy faster 
than any other type of cereal commonly served! 

Millions of mothers before you have raised sturdy 
families with the help of Cream of Wheat. They 
have proved what steady, natural weight gains it 
brings. . . how it helps children ward off illness... 
all without putting the slightest strain on the 
small digestive system. 

Get Cream of Wheat today. It comes in a friple- 
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Cc; 
BO as new bh. 
SEE THE MARVELOUS OFFER 


ON THE CREAM OF WHEAT 


PACKAGE YOU BUY TODAY 
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sealed box that is proof against all the taints and 
contaminations which affect bulk cereals. Serve it 
to your youngsters regularly all through child- 
hood years. They'll take to it at once without 
coaxing. (Cost is no problem—there are 40 gener- 
ous helpings to the package!) 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 


NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS... 
ONLY IN THIS Box 
il 


Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat 





i. your lesheke 


Get a whole set of it! The exciting Coronet Pattern, 
manufactured in heavy silver plate by the well-known 
Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd. A marvelous offer is on the 


Cream of Wheat box now! Buy today... orask your 
grocer to let you seea box. Here’s a happy thought. save 
on gifts and bridge prizes—givesome of this exquisite silver! 
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A W/epdertal Bird 


is the Pelican 


(Continued f 


rom page 9} 





summer and its enchanted twilights and 
Peter. The twilights had been beautiful 
enough but ordinary, until one, toward the 
end of her holiday. She and Peter had been 
laughing together as they had laughed for 
two weeks, and then suddenly neither of 
them was laughing and she was in Peter’s 
arms, and he was saying very softly that 
yes, that was love. After that the twilights 
had been enchanted. Then they had come 
back to town. And while she stood there 
in the middle of the room, Peter was saying 
to Mary, “Do you think, if I hadn’t hap- 
pened to meet Claudette on the only holiday 
she has had in three years, she would have 
spared me the time to fall in love with her?” 

“I’m right,’”’ Claudette said aloud to the 
silent room. “I’ve got to show him. If I 
gave in and married him now he would never 
change. He’d be an idle drifter all his life. 
And the best way I can show him is by 
example. An ounce of example, Mrs. 
Burke had said, was worth a pound of 
precept. When he does his full week’s work 
like everybody else and takes it seriously, 
and isn’t free to go dashing about, when any 
of his idiotic friends like to call him up, I'll 
marry him.” 

“If he asks you to,’’ said Pelican, coming 
in in her soft-footed way and proceeding to 
straighten the cushions on the divan. 

“I wish, Pelican, that you wouldn’t creep 


up on me. And it’s hardly your place to 
make such remarks.”’ Claudette’s nerves 
were bad. 


“You're in a state. You ought to go to 
bed. You'll lose your looks if you sit up 
working until midnight the way you do.” 

**My looks,” said Claudette coldly, ‘‘don’t 
count.” 

Pelican was very long and very thin and 
about fifty years old. Twenty-two of those 
years had been spent looking after Claudette 
and trying unsuccessfully to undo Mrs. 
Burke’s good work. 

“If they didn’t,” said Pelican grimly, 
“‘you’d have a poor time. The only reason 
men listen to you talk is because they can 
see your face while they’re doing it. And 
now you go to bed and I'll bring you some 
dinner. You ate no lunch.”’ She went out of 
the room as the telephone rang and re- 
turned to say that Mr. Clinton was asking 
for Miss Mary. 

“Tell him she’s gone out to dinner with 
Mr. Jones.”” As she said that, Claudette 
had a queer sensation. Peter and Mary. 
Gone out to dinner. Peter’s charm and 
gaiety. Peter who said that no man should 
take a pretty woman out without making 
just the least bit of love to her, just enough 
to convince her she was pretty. Peter’s 
mouth and eyes when he was making even a 
little love. 

“T’ll tell him myself,” she said hurriedly. 
You had to put it sensibly, the way it had 
happened. Not just like that. Peter and 
Mary have gone out to dine and dance. 
That rather hurt. 

“Hullo, Ralph?” she said smoothly. 
“When you didn’t turn up, I couldn’t ask 
Mary to dinner because I’m working. So I’ve 
had Peter take her out and feed her. No, 
no. I think they'll go straight on home. I 
told them I’d be working until pretty late.”’ 
She dropped the telephone receiver and said, 
suddenly very young, and desiring to cry: 

“Pelican, I think I feel queer.” 

“Of course,”” said Pelican calmly. “It’s 
the unnatural life you lead. The trouble is 
you're clever without having any sense. And 
your idea of not taking a holiday simply to 
show your young man what you thought of 


people who didn’t work, was absurd. This is 
what comes of it. He takes s>meone else out 
to dinner. And I bet he’s liking it. It will 
be a change 1 to have someone like 


Miss Mary instead of a female Simon 
Legree. You go to bed and watch eut. And 
tomorrow you go for your holiday and take 
him with you. I’d suggest you get married 
first. But I never was one to interfere.” 

“Oh, no?” said Claudette. Then she began 
to cry. She cried while Pelican put her to 
bed, and she cried for some time after that. 
She was crying when she said: 

“It’s awful to love a man you despise.” 

Pelican was soaking a handkerchief in 
eau de cologne. 

“There are some men,” she said, “who 
work and don’t look like it. And others who 
look like it and don’t work. Perhaps that’s 
just his airy manner. I must say, myself, I 
like an airy manner. . .” 

She held Claudette’s hand until the girl 
fell asleep to dream that Peter was on a 
treadmill painted bright red and that she 
was lashing him with a whip. As a result of 
this dream she telephoned him next morning 
and said she was sorry she had been rude. 

Peter said with just a shade of—or perhaps 
there wasn’t any shade—that he was used to 
it, and he forgave her because everything had 





IT WAS SUCH a round and shiny and a 


moving sort of day, 

And they both had brand-new rubbers, 
so they thought they'd run away. 

They chose the broadest side-walk right 
beside the street-car track, 

For they thought in case of trouble they 
could always hurry back! 


But there wasn't any trouble, and they 
met a marching band, 





turned out rather well. Mary, he said, was 
this and that. She managed to look restful 
and be exciting at the same time, which was 
all one asked for an evening. And, if his love 
was really sorry, she could atone by being 
hatted and cloaked on her doorway at three- 
thirty, when a high-powered car would call 
for her. 

“But where and why?” Claudette was 
instantly guarded. 

“We ran into friends of Mary’s last night 
and they are having something on a beach 
somewhere. It’s quite a way, but fun when 
you get there. Bring a toothbrush, because 
the party may last for days.” 

And that was the kind of telephone 
conversation which Claudette particularly 
despised. 

“I’ve sacked the office,”” Peter continued 





blithely. ‘“‘We’ve been together since early 
morn and we don't agree.” 

“I’m afraid it’s out of the question, for 
me.” Claudette’s voice lost nothing in the 
miles of wire it travelled. ‘‘We are not all as 
fortunate as you, Peter. Some of us have to 
work. I hope you enjoy yourself. Give my 
love to Mary.” 

She banged down the receiver and went in 
search of Pelican. 

“If Mr. Jones calls, I’m not in!’’ she said 
furiously. 

“That’s rubbish,’”’ Pelican 
knows you’re always in.” 

“Well, let him in. I'll see him. I'll see him 
once and for all.”’ 

But he did not call. It was four o'clock 
before Claudette realized that he was not 
going to call, and the realization was rather a 
shock. 

“Worms,”’ said Pelican, ‘‘do turn.”” Which 
did not help matters. Nor were they particu- 
larly improved by Ralph who came into the 
studio, on the run, as he always was, and 
glancing at the clock. 

“Hullo, Claudette. My dear, I hope you 


said. “He 
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And a fat and jolly postman with a 
parcel in his hand, 


And a little wobbly kitten and a some- 
what stepped-on toad, 


And a house that went on rollers down 
the middle of the road, 


And they sometimes laughed together 
and | think they sometimes talked, 


But they mostly had each other by the 
hand and merely walked. 


Now | say to aunts and mothers and to 
people asking 'Where?" 


And to people saying "Goodness, we've 
been looking everywhere!" 


You may cast me into prison, you may 
ask me what | meant, 


But I'll never, never tell you if | know 
which way they went, 


And as long as they're enchanted and 
they're treading magic ground, 


Well — | hope you never find them till 
they're wanting to be found! 


don’t mind this intrusion,’’ he said. ‘Hard 
at it? That’s right. I’m confoundedly busy 
myself. I have a directors’ meeting at five, 
but I had to see you.’’ Claudette decided 
that she disliked men who looked at you as if 
they were obviously thinking of something 
more important. 

Ralph sat on the edge of the divan and 
kept his hat in his hand. Wherever Ralph 
was, one foot was on its way back to the 
office. 

“Claudette,” he said without prelimin- 
aries, ““what’s the matter with Mary? She 
is behaving most strangely. She telephoned 
me, asking me to some picnic—to leave town 
at three this afternoon. Three! When she 
knows how things are with me just now. 
And this meeting at five. I was astonished. 
And when I told her I could meet her at 
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nine, she said—that’s where she was so 
strange—she said, ‘Well, I gave you your 
chance. Please remember that.” Then she 
said the most unkind and cutting things to 
me. And she knows everything I do is for 
her. Mary is a rich woman and I want to be 
able to give her everything she’s been used 
to. and more. I don’t mind telling you I feel 
rather keenly on the subject. Her father 
didn’t want me. You knew that. Everyone 
knew it. But I’ve shown him. If I can have 
the time to put over this deal I’m on now, I'll 
be richer than he is, and that’s what I want 
to be the day Mary and I get married. I love 
Mary, but she ought to understand my pride 
and be patient. She says all this doesn’t 
matter, that we have more than enough. She 
won't see the point. But you understand, 
Claudette? You're a worker yourself, and 
you know a man’s pride in his work must 
come before anything else.” 

“Of course,”’ said Claudette perfunctorily. 
At the moment only one remark of all 
Ralph’s remarks really interested her. 
‘‘What did she mean by saying ‘I gave you 
your chance?’ ”’ 

Ralph put his hat on the seat beside him 
with rather overdone care and looked at his 
boot tops. 

“That,” he said in a changed voice, ‘‘is 
what I wanted to see you about. You know 
that Mary and Peter—well, that—”’ 

“Yes, I know. They flirted in 
extreme youth. But—”’ 

“Well, she was with him last night and 
he’s going on this picnic. Mary is a very 
attractive girl, Claudette, and is easily 
swayed.”’ 

Certainly it was difficult to like Ralph, 
Claudette decided. 

“You seem to forget that Peter and I are 
practically engaged, that the only reason we 
aren't married is because I’m not ready to 
marry him,”’ she said coldly. 

Her coldness had no effect on Ralph. He 
continued to look worried and talk tactlessly. 

“As long as you're sure of Peter. But I’m 
not. A man who has as much time on his 
hands as Peter isn’t to be trusted with a 
woman. Why didn’t he ask you to go with 
them?” 

“He did. But, of course, it was out of the 
question.” 

“Exactly. And I bet he knew that. And 
the right thing for him and for Mary is not 
to go. I suggested that we could go for a 
picnic on Sunday afternoon, that we could 
take tea out somewhere as long as we were 
back early, because I can't afford late 
Sunday nights—”’ 

“What did she say to that?’ Claudette 
was examining her nails with calmness and 
her past life with something like dawning 
horror. Almost word for word she had been 
guilty of suggestions like those. 

“She was rude. Why should she be rude?” 
said Ralph, who was a simple man and rather 
pathetic at times. 

“I’ve no idea. Perhaps she’s eccentric.” 

Ralph sighed. ‘‘Well, as long as you feel 
it doesn’t mean anything. I just wanted to 
be sure that things were the same between 
you and Peter. Peter is so unstable. He 
lacks foundations. A man who 

“You needn't worry about Peter.” Clau- 
dette wondered for a wild instant what was 
the penalty for justifiable homicide. 

Ralph took up his hat doubtfully. “It’s 
not,” he said, “that I’m jealous. But Mary 
is impetuous. And a woman as attractive as 
Mary can’t afford to be impetuous. There 
are sO many men ready to take advantage 

“Well, Peter isn’t one of them,”’ Claudette 
said grimly. “‘Must you go? I’m sorry not 
to be able to offer you tea but I’m in the 
middle of a job and 

“Of course, my dear. I understand. I 
just wanted to be reassured about you and 
Peter. As long as he has no right to consider 
himself free. He is a gentleman and what- 
ever his feelings were he would behave 
honorably. But what I can’t understand is 
why Mary should let him take her out two 
nights running 

“You'll be late for your meeting Ralph.” 

“Thank you: of course! Really I should 
not be worried like this when I’ve so much 
on my mind. I wish Mary were like you, 

Continued on page 40 
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Fight Pneumonia— 


It ravages with the speed of a forest fire 


NEUMONIA causes the death of thou- 

sands of people in this country every year. 
Many of these deaths result because the speed 
with which it attacks the patient is not 
matched by promptness of defense. 


In rare instances, a person apparently in the 
best of health, is stricken with pneumonia. 
But usually the disease is contracted by one 
whose vitality has been lowered by exhaustion 
or exposure, or who has been dragging himself 
around for several days through sheer will 
power or stubbornness, while suffering from a 
protracted cold. 


During the critical stages of an attack of pneu- 
monia the patient’s chance of recovery often de- 
pends largely upon well-trained, faithful nursing. 


There is a serum which is of great assistance in 
some types of pneumonia. It has helped to 
save many lives. If your doctor advises its 
use, have it administered at the earliest possible 
moment. Time is vital. A fire may be 
quenched when small, but becomes uncon- 
trollable as a conflagration. 


While victory ovcr some diseases can be 
achieved only by months and sometimes years 
of patient resistance, the battle against pneu- 
monia is usually won or lost in a comparatively 
short space of time—sometimes it is a matter 
of days or merely hours. Meet the speed of pneu- 
monia’s attack with greater speed in defense. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, free, its booklet “Just a Cold? 
Or”’—Address Booklet Dept. 2-L-34. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 





Ski Lore 


(Continued from page 26) 





length for skis is from the ground to your 
finger tips when your arm is held straight 
above your head. See they are not too 
narrow. 

In walking on skis, do not lift the feet, 


| slide them. This is less tiring and more 


| 
| 
| 


especially useful 


comfortable. 

Pay great attention to your poles. These 
should reach the armpit when stuck in the 
snow, and are not carried for fun but for 
assistance. This means that the arms should 
be kept straight so as to get the maximum 
propelling or pushing strength out of them. 
Bent arms are weak and can only make 
short strokes. 

Learn how to do 
“kick turns.”” This is 
is a quick and simple 
way of turning about 
to go in the opposite 
direction and can be 
learned at once. Any 
ski-runner who has 
skied at all can show 
you this trick. It is 


when tracking uphill. 

Next, you must 
learn to traverse. 
That means skiing or 
sliding on skis across 
a slope instead of 
directly down it. Two 
faults will occur at 
once and must be 
remedied in double quick time. The first is 
the tendency to lean back—the most 
prevalent and most fatal of all skiing vices, 
and the second is the tendency ,to lean 
uphill. That is to say, if you are tacking 
down a hill by crossing from the left side 
of it to the right side, the tendency is to 
lean to your right to avoid falling over 
downhill. 

This is “funk,” and must be watched. On 
the contrary, the skier must lean outward, 
as shown in the diagram. More irritating 
falls occur by leaning into the hill, as it is 
called, than almost anything else. Also lean 
forward. When you think you are leaning 
forward, lean more forward, and you may 
then be leaning nearly enough forward. In 
addition to this, keep your upper ski leading 
by about six inches. 


To summarize: 


Lean forward 
Lean outward 
Let the higher foot lead 


Now learn to run straight downhill. 
Choose a gentle slope at first. 
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OTTAWA 


It was a lonesome winding road 


O'er which the silence clung, 


And up on high the cloud-trimmed sky, 


A bright blue bonnet, hung. 
Adown this road two lovers strolled, 
| As lovers love to do, 
| CP 
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Keep your knees bent so that 
they act as springs 

Push one ski ahead, to prevent 
a forward fall; this leaves 
the other behind to prevent 
a backward fall 


Don’t shriek or laugh loudly or wave your 
arms as though sending an urgent semaphore 
message for assistance. If you know a nice 
man who skis well, get him to show you this 
in action. If not, buy a book and read it in 
bed. 

Next comes the important business of 
“stemming” or braking. Have you seen a 
snowplow? You can imagine that if the 
two sides of it were parallel instead of 
being like an arrow head, it would be easier 
to draw because there would be less resist- 
ance to the snow. 

By opening out our skis into an arrow 
head, bringing the points together and 
forcing the heels apart, your skis offer 
resistance to the snow. 

By knocking your knees together, you 
turn these skis on their under edges, and 

approximate to the 
snowplow, by which 


This stemming 


a” 
it - - 
action is the most 
important basic 
movement in skiing. 
- , 
7 


It gives control and 
i is the starting point 
- of all turns except the 
jump turn, which is 
an exception since it 
£ is done in the air and 
not on the snow. 

The knees must be 
kept well bent, and 
you must lean for- 
ward and keep your 
hands well out in 
front of your knees. All this may be some- 
what of a strain at first but the muscles will 
soon strengthen. 

From this position you may attempt stem 
turning. If you go downhill in the position 
described above and lean heavily out on 
your right ski, you will find that you will 
begin swinging round to your left, and vice 
versa. By this method you may steer your- 
self this way and that, avoid obstacles, or 
go in any direction you desire. Many 
good runners rely almost entirely on this 
form of turning. When you have mastered 
this, you may, either with the help of a 
good ski-runner or a textbook, pass on by 
natural stages to the Telemark turn, the 
Christiania, the stem-Christiania and the 
Jump Turn-—-all useful tricks to learn but 
not essential in any but very steep country. 

In two weeks you should begin to find 
your feet and be able to get about the 
country in comfort. 

Do not overdo it at first. Let your muscles 
strengthen slowly. They will not develop 
into unsightly knobs and lumps. This is 
one of the chief reasons why women can 
always ski without fear of over-development. 


Co 


{ | \\ FT name stemming 
, \ . downhill is frequently 
\ \ \ ' known. 
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¢ * ly ¢ lore Shipman 


An | ah f rme an } jealou y, 
For one of them was you! 

| saw you bend above her hair, 
| heard her tender sigh, 

And then she turned, and then | learned 


That she (ah me!) was I! 


Co 
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THE 
DARIS 
LETTER 


LOTHES for early spring. Now’s the time to begin thinking 

about them. Not a whit too soon. The couturiers have long 
since shown their mid-season models. We know what to 
expect even when the June sun is warm on the land. , 

The smart silhouette for early spring runabout clothes is slender, 
just as genteelly busted as it has been but looking slimmer, 
possibly because skirts are a wee bit longer. One slim oval 
above, one slim oval below, from pinched-in waist to knees 
with a slight curve out toward the feet. In the matter of 
tailleur skirts this hemline flare is almost nonexistent, more 
pronounced in the long coat of ensembles, in full bloom in 
afternoon and evening frocks. 

The Molyneux tailor-mades are the slenderest in outline, 
almost narrow, but as the cut is bias one can get about in 
them beautifully. 

Schiaparelli’s spring silhouette is quite different from that 
of everybody else. First, she’s put all her shoulders back 
again into boxes. Next, her tailleur skirts and long coats 
shoot forward in front with a loud hurrah. In profile they 
have a most decided “leaning back against the wind”’ look. 
I mean that while their slightly fitted-in backs fall straight, 
the fronts of them, fully gored, flare out boldly toward the 
hem. To help on the effect, collars stand close to the head 
behind but extend out to extravagant lengths in front. The 
Schiaparelli waistline is almost ‘‘wasp” in circumference 
Her reason for “‘boxing’’ shoulders is to balance the width 
of her flared hemlines in case anyone reproaches her on the 
subject. 

All the same, Schiaparelli or no Schiaparelli, I wouldn’t 
go in for squared shoulder effects on my new spring coat or 
tailleur. 

Sleeves will remain important—I mean they will have 
“volume”’ from just below the shoulder to the elbow. Jenny 
sleeves are wider than all others at the elbow. Seen front, 
the effect is that of a snippet small cape. 

Those sleeves which resembled triple cornucopias at the 
top are absolutely démodées. Stupid arrangements they 
were, but the Parisienne, usually most conservative, took to 
them greatly. 

Lapels go to extravagant lengths to be conspicuous. 
Schiaparelli’s bloom as they did in the Directoire period. 
Jenny suggests with a low-band collar on a half long coat 
fitting closely the upper part of the body, wide lapels made 
of semi-pressed pleats with shallow scalloped edges. But 
you needn’t have lapels at all. You can button primly up 
the front from waist to chin. If you look slightly choked 
about the neck, so much the better. You'll be in the right 
note. 

Keep your waistline in control, the slimmer the smarter. 
You mustn't look too corseted though. Schiaparelli has got 
hers at Directoire level but everybody else lets Nature do 
the placing. 

Some call the new evening silhouette ““Mermaid.” Frocks 
are just slender sheaths that look positively pasted on, 
slithering into pointed trains. Patou keeps right on putting 
fish tails to his models, divided into two quite often. Just 
between ourselves they wriggle a bit too much to be graceful. 
His “mermaids” have a bustle bow behind, bigger these 
days than those of the winter. 

Schiaparelli stiffens her trains, lines them with ruffles so 
they whisper with every movement. She lifts her evening 
skirts over the instep and bustles them with stiff upstanding 
folds. 

We've become so accustomed to using our limbs freely 


From Paris come these sugges- 
tions of new moods—in the 
outside column two adapta- 
tions of the popular veil, a 
sports coat, and the last word 
in ski attire . . 
column details of the sports 
outfit, and the Alice in Won- 
derland influence on the new 
coiffures, And finally a black 
velvet dinner frock with puff 


sleeves 





BY 
MARY WYNDHAM 


that it is going to be difficult to slither and slide in these new concoc- 
tions. We'll manage it, though. It is so fascinating to rustle again. 
Everywhere afternoon dresses break into ruffles or pleats at the hem. 

The tailleur jacket of the winter will be the tailleur jacket of the 
early spring. A bit shorter if you really wish to skimp. Patou’s 
“little” suits are made with very short pocketed and belted coats. 
With capes also that stop at the waistline, fitting snugly over the 
shoulders and staying close to the arms. Nothing flyaway about 
them. Some of the more summery capes are fan pleated. Hat and 
cape match and both are gayer in coloring than the skirt or frock 
underneath. 

Either the Lyolene jackets are so short and close fitting, so a part 
of the skirt, that the whole looks like a coat dress, or they are longish 
with a flare, fastening with a double row of buttons down the front. 

Worth’s hip-length jackets for spring are rather like sacs fastening 
at the throat with satin or ribbon or plush bows. But the waistcoats 
underneath fit snugly to the figure with never a curve slighted. , 

Waistcoats or vests, or however you think of them, will go on being 
popular. Just at present they are velveteen or chamois or jersey, but 
when the wind blows sweet, coarse peasant linen, checked and striped 
cotton and flowered silk are most popular. [Continued on page 34} 
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THEN THE BRIDE LEARNED HOW TO CUT DOWN COSTLY RUNS 


Reda enel 
| WHAT IN THE 
WORLD— LUX 





















GEORGE IS A BRUTE — 1 CAN'T 
HELP IT iF MY STOCKINGS 
GO INTO RUNS SO OFTEN 





OF COURSE NOT, BUT I'VE SEEN 
YOU RUB YOUR HOSE WITH CAKE 
CAN'T MEND SOAP, AND THAT'S FATAL. IT RUINS 


RUNS !_ {°F evasticity. LUX 
i, x SAVES THE ELAS — 
J SO IT GIVES INSTEAD 

A OF a 


TICITY OF THE SILK, 
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BABS, WHILE 
| RUN OVER 
TO MY APART- 
MENT. 1 KNOW 
JUST WHAT \J ay d 
WILL SAVE YOU Ng 
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IT'S WONDERFUL, RUTH. | GOT 
A NEW PAIR OF STOCKINGS 
AND I'VE LUXED THEM 
EVERY DAY NOT A 
SIGN OF A RUN 
YET. YOU'VE 
SAVED MY 
BuDGET! 





“My husband said to write...” 


**All you say about Lux is true—Luxing my 
stockings every day has cut my runs down 
amazingly. My husband thinks you ought 
to know how much it means to us, when 
every dollar saved counts so 
much! I wouldn't ever go 
back to my old cake-soap 
rubbing method or use soaps 
containing harmful alkali.”’ 












... and so EASY now! 


The new Lux is 8-times-finer . . . dis- 
solves twice as fast... makes instant 
suds even in lukewarm water! Proper 
care of your stockings takes less than 
2 minutes a day. And the new big 
package is more economical than ever. 


LUN saves Stocking Elasticity 
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blue, including navy and gendarme blue 
which is a shade lighter, greens galore and 
brown and grey—anything you fancy. Only 
don’t be too much “‘all of a piece.”” Be brown 
and almond green, or chartreuse green and 
plum red, or raspberry red and brown or 
dark green and silver green. Be plain and 
striped or plain and plaided. 

If you simply have to have a new evening 
frock I would suggest something like the 
Patou model in a broken plaid of deep leaf- 
green and fuchsia-pink chiffon made entirely 
on the bias, flounced and banded with 
velvet. Or one of those semi-demi affairs like 
the Chanel velvet in the photograph, only 
changed to ottoman or faille. Either would 
be good till summer ends. You could even 
go right on into the fall with the ottoman or 
faille. 

Now follow little bits from here and there, 
selected with care, so please to pay attention. 

Keep the trimming of your bodice up near 
the neckline, so close it chucks you under the 
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and ruffles and jabots. The higher the collar, 
the smarter. Button it right up in front. It 
may not be comfortable but that’s of no 
importance. 

Chanel buttons some of her frocks back 
and front. If your whimsy isn’t buttons, use 
bows to relieve the severe front line of a 
bodice, butterflies in velvet, or two petal- 
shaped pieces tacked together in a contrast- 
ing color if you feel that way. Velvet bows 
on fluttery summer muslins chez Patou. 

I call your attention to Worth’s grosgrain 
ribbon scarves for wear with the spring 
tailleur. Schiaparelli’s early spring wool 
dresses are shown with} chenille scarves in 
various shades of blue, green, orange, yellow 
and rose. They must be worn choker fashion 
under the chin. 

Sandals of colored crépe de Chine, vivid 
spots in the evening ensemble. Also slippers 
whittled to mere outlines in gold and silver | 
leather. For daytime, cloth-backed oxfords. | 
The newest handbags are shaped just like a 


chin as it were. Also keep it soft with bows man’s collar box. 






SHORTY | 


MURPHY 





With the waistline being exploited again, come belts. And they're well-worth 
checking up on, for they have real fashion value in their new manners. A quilted | 
crépe one, of scarlet, on a sauterne crépe dress, just made it. 


* * * * + 


"Little Women" gripped us so that we're all calling each other Jo, Meg, Amy | 
and Beth! And did you see the smart collars some enterprising manufacturer | 
brought out and named after the Four? But could you get a man to go near | 
"Little Women?" Not if he were conscious! Yet, now when they see two or 


three of us gathered they blubber: "Ah, the Little Women." 


Then there's the Storm Blown Silhouette—Schiaparelli's newest contribution to | 
this year of grace. | slipped on one of her coats, and did | feel like a leaf in the 
wind! Very soignée, and makes you think of Diana out with her hounds. This 
silhouette is front-blown for daytime, and back-blown for evening; and, of course, 


always streamline in effect. 


* . * * * 


| snooked up on a silk manufacturer and saw some of the lovely new prints that 
will be on the market most any minute now. And talk about the Garden of Eden! | 
Well, you never saw so many fruit designs: a lovely navy blue silk had red apples, 
stems and all; and those dewy photographic prints added years to my lite, I'm 
tellin’ you! So the next dress | get, help me, Hannah, if it's not going to be 
a print one. | think it a smart dress move. 


* * * * * 


And, speaking about breaking into print. | saw a lovely printed lamé evening hat 
and bag to match that made me falter in my morals. It was red and silver and 
was worn with a silver sheath dress, with the small train lined in the printed lamé. 


* « © * * 


The delectable, gardenia-collared dress that Joan Crawford wore in "Dancing 
Lady" is now copied by a well-known dress manufacturer, either in velvet or 
crépe. | love the high, Polichinelle throat effect, and the hangy sleeves. | saw it 
in deep red; and was it a manbait! 





OU LOVE this little treasure of yours. So do I—so does every 

woman. We'd all keep babies just as they are—if we could. We 

will keep that delicate, peach-bloom skin. How soft it is— 
tender, glowing with health. We'll never use a harsh soap. Nothing 
but the mildest, smoothest blend. 


We'll use Palmolive, the Soap of Youth. In it are blended two 
natural, beneficial oils—the soothing olive and the clear, limpid 
palm—oils that cleanse that tender, fragile skin in the gentlest way. 


There’s nothing artificial about this soap. To olive oil alone, Palm- 
olive owes its natural green colour . . . its pure, wholesome 
fragrance. Palmolive is as distinctive in the world of soaps as your 
Baby is in a world of lovely children. 


At Baby’s next bathtime, Mother—use Palmolive. 
See how he gurgles with glee as the creamy, olive 
oil lather caresses his precious skin. Then, a warm 
rinse, and out of the tub he comes . . . rosy, smooth 
and radiantly happy. You'll soon learn that Palm- 
olive’s schoolgitl complexion care is best for Baby’s 
skin—and for your own. Use Palmolive in your 
bath, too, as well as for your complexion. 














REMEMBER — into 
each cake of Palm- 
olive goes an abun- 
dance of olive oil. 


MADE IN CANADA 
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choose 







COLGATE'S 


it cleans my teeth in 2 ways! 


yy? 


“VE TRIED lots of toothpastes — of every kind 
and price. But it takes Colgate’s to keep my teeth 


sparkling white.” 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth white and attractive 
too — if you'll give it a chance. Buy a tube today. Only 
21c. Brush your teeth with it tonight. Colgate’s will clean 
them in two distinct ways. 


First, its creamy foam penetrates into every tiny, 
between-teeth crevice . . . cleanses them thoroughly. Then 
it polishes your teeth — with the same safe ingredient 
dentists use. No wonder stains can’t stay when Colgate’s 
double-action cleansing gets to work. 


Use Colgate’s only 10 days. Then see how much whiter 
and brighter your teeth are. And Colgate’s delicious 
peppermint flavour leaves your breath sweet and mouth 


refreshed. 


SPECIAL — 2Ic. per Tube 


2 for 39c. 









DOUBLE-ACTION 
CLEANSING 


COLGATE’S comes in powder form also. 


Ask for COLGATE’S Dental Powder 





The Paris Letter 
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jerseys (Chanel 
tweeds, soft 


For tailleurs and jackets 
puts special stress on black), 
light wools, and as the days grow sunnier, 
stiff silks and taffeta and ottoman used this 
way and that. Heavy black satin with coin 
dots of color make Patou ensemble frocks. 

You can put practically any material with 
| any other material. You mustn’t feel you 
|are doing an outlandish thing in wearing a 
gold lamé blouse with a corduroy or wool 
| trot-about skirt. The fact that your only 
| topcoat is wool and built on sport lines is no 
/reason why you shouldn’t wear a broché 


| 
} 





Saw the most luscious nightie. 
gored to fit the figure, tiny train, high front and low back, just as a décolletage. 
Absolutely untrimmed. 


Those one-horned hats, called the ' 
Ana, because 
| tace, and are unbelievably flattering. 


| 


5 es ; 
into the fashion world 


. = 


| " ° " 
The new ''Chain Gang” bracelet makes us all fugitives to its awe 


Two narrow bands of twisted 


you to separate the bracelets here and there 


* * 


little bows that the tabby cat's 


affairs. Saw it on a brown dress: it 


* * 





just because Nature had proporti 
better stores are featuring ‘half size: 


For no matter how chubby a young figure is, 


hy the judicious use of pleats and such. 
ace too, gals, in nicer costumes. 


at 38 and end up at 44. You've your ple 


* * 


Button, button, who's got the button?" 







| thought it was an evenina aown. 


f 
of the horn. they become ever 


“| oan : 
Silver, with @ ic 


. ' 1 
| never saw such bowing about the neck as now. 


was 


The half-size woman, "The Foraotten Gir 
tion than usual. And am | glad? For : 
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nea tnem not al 


And the answer is, 
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frock underneath, provided the frock has 
been simply conceived. Lyolene isn’t just 
making a big gesture when she puts a grey 
velours de laine coat belted and casual over a 
gold-striped lamé dress. She is uttering an 
ensemble which she considers both practical 
and chic. So wear your coat with a lilt to 
your stride and if any one of your special 
crowd emits as much as a twitter, slay her. 

There are no “‘don’ts” in the combining of 
materials for daytime outfits as we said 
above. Striped and brocade patterned Jersey 
boleros feature the Chanel mid-season. (See 
photograph). Satin blouses with tweeds are 
an old story to you. But pin one thing 
securely in your mind, and that’s this. When 
creating an ensemble in which a “rich” 
material and a plain one are employed, have 
the former made up into as simple a model as 
possible. Treat it exactly as if it were wool 
and you simply can’t go wrong. 

As for colors, I should say you could 
choose practically any becoming color and 
be nicely ‘tin the picture.” All shades of 


-FASFIOR 


by 
KATHLEEN 


Palest peach, 


ring their way 
type of 


toned simply ao 


tt | :* 
me Clankings. 
ining <« nain Ic nq en ugh T permit 


n the arm 


* . 


Huge bows, like a tabby cat's; 


little : ab kittens might wear, and lots of scarves still clamor- 
ing for attention. | think Vionnet's new ''storybook" collar just a duck. You can wear 
it six different ways. It starts out as one of those enticing collapsible, face-framing 
in aquamarine. Cunning! 


* * 


|’ is coming in for a little more atten- 
. | ’ 
many girls had to wear oldish clothes, 


long the general lines. Now, the 


: ; cd 2 
ana making us littler women almost Te alous. 


it can always be made very cute 


er et ag ; 
90 don't be discouraged if you start 


* . 


"Everyone." For the 


new dresses have gone button-mad. Lanvin has just brought out chain-closings 
on his collars, ending up with buttons. Rochas has large aluminum balls for but 
tons. Lelong, metal curtain rings, | declare. And then the Mexican influence 
brings us coin buttons; the military influence brass buttons. And a word to the 
w-eyes! If you are wearing buttons and jewellery, get them harmonizing 
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form of a dingy sallow cast, the pores en- 
larged and the skin coarsened. If you, on 
reading this, feel a little guilty about the 
condition of your skin, here is what you 
should do. 


A COARSE, muddy skin responds to stim- 
ulation. And for stimulation you require one 
thing —a skin tonic. You see, that radiant, 
clean-swept look which every skin should 
possess, OWes its being largely to the blood 
by which it is fed. That is why, when you 
visit a beauty specialist for a facial, those 
tingling, stimulating lotions and creams are 
patted into your skin. And that is why we 
rinse our faces and necks with cold water 
after washing, and pat in skin tonics after 
that. The cold douche, the patting and the 
tonic combined, bring the blood to the sur- 
face of the skin, and that is good for clogged 
pores and muddy com- 
plexions. They wake 
up the skin just as ten 
f minutes physical ex- 

nd ercise Wakes up the 

oe muscles of your body. 
SE atten, And when your skin is 
f in this stimulated con- 

Z it is better able 

@seco to absorb the rich 

G . cream you _— should 
smooth on at night in 

order to counteract the 

Sa woefully drying effects 
of our keen winter cold 
and overheated houses. 
Of course, there are 
other delightful things 
one can do to one’s 
complexion, but they 
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by 
ANNABELLE LEE 


are in the main more or less emergency meas- 
ures and pick-me-up treatments. The toning 
and the creaming are the day-to-day treat- 
ment you should give your skin if you want 
to preserve a clear, youthful complexion, 
even unto the day when Junior begins to 
bring his collegiate friends home to meet 
mother. 

But if you want to give your skin a special 
treat, and you can’t see your way clear to 
visiting a salon for a facial, don’t deny your- 
self the luxury of giving yourself one at 
home. It’s very simple. There’s a lovely 
new ‘“‘freshening-up”’ treatment which uses 
two refining, astringent and slightly bleache 
ing preparations a cream and a liquid 
made from fresh strawberries. You cleanse 
the face, and then you spread the cream like 
a mask on the face and leave it on for half 
an hour. When you remove it, your skin 
already looks revitalized. Then you pat on 
the strawberry liquid, the skin tingling de- 
lightfully as you do so. It’s a gorgeous pro- 
cess to follow at the end of an afternoon, 
with the dinne *r all planned and under way, 
and there’s a spare three-quarters of an hour 
before your guests arrive. 


SO MUCH FOR FACES. There's a lot | 
more I could tell you, but space presses, and | 
there are other parts of us requiring atten- | 
tion. Hands, for instance -many young 
mothers wax rueful over them. \ 
caring for them is really only a matter of | 
smoothing on a hand lotion after each wet 
chore, and at night if they are roughened | 
or chafed, massaging warmed olive oil into | 
them and wearing a pair of loose cotton | 
gloves while you sleep. 

One’s figure is not quite as subtle as one’s 
skin in its process of changing. Young mar- | 
ried women are particularly susceptible to | 
increasing weight. There they are, in a per- | 
fectly comfortable home, with a perfectly 
satisfactory husband and a perfectly pleas- 
ant outlook on life. And for diversion there | 
is the occasional bridge, and now and again | 
a matinée at the movies. Naturally, the | 
tempo of their bodies slows up somewhat 
and they begin [Continued on page 61} | 
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Splendid in fabrie, daring in cut, rich and dark in color—the season’s 
mode for evening is abandoned to magnificence. Complexions, shoulders 
and backs to the waist must be equally perfect in texture and finish, 


HIS season you're riding to fashion reflect the full range of true skin tones! 


bareback in the evening! Back, arms, 
shoulders, throat and neck — bare! 
Against rich fabrics in glorious deep 
tones. Was ever a woman’s skin—the 
skin of half her body—put to such a 
gruelling test? 


But Woodbury’s Facial Powder has an- 
other merit, too. It aids skin health. Pure 
ingredients, selected with the care skin 
scientists alone can exercise, that let the 
skin breathe freely, that bring protec- 
tion, true benefit. Backs need not fear 


But Woodbury’s makes wearing these blackheads, cheeks and chins large 


splendorous gowns a pure, insouciant pores, beneath the velvet surface that 
delight. With a Facial Powder that clings this powder gives. Smart women have 
to cheeks, arms, shoulders and backs as already learned its two-fold secret— 


Loveliness and Safety! 


Box illustrated, 50¢. Also in $1.00 boxes. 
And in 10¢ and 25¢ boxes in the Five 
and Ten Cent and Variety Stores. 


Facial Powder 


POWDER — FREE! 


slender gowns to lovely figures. A finish 
that keeps you glamorous, irresistible, 
from the dinner hour straight through 
the evening. Six exquisite shades that 


TRY THIS SAFE, EXQUISITE 
John H, Woodbury, Ltd., 
Please send me free, six little packets of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder — one of each of the six shades— enough in 
each for several po And a free tube of Wood- 
bury’s Germ-ftree Cold Cream with Element 576, excellent 
Dry Skin, 


Perth, Ontario 


wderings. 


for overcoming 


Name - —— 


dddress _— 





lay evenings, N. B. C. Network, 8:30 E. S. T. 


LISTEN TO «Dangerous Paradise,” thrilling drama, Wednesday and Fr 
MADE IN CANADA 
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Different from the skin 
on your Face and Body . . . 


Hand Skin chaps and 


rou hens more easily | 


+ ALCS much faster 





Yet you CAN keep your 
hands smooth and young.. 


ATURE cheated a little on your 

hands! The skin of your hands al- 
most entirely lacks the softening lubri- 
cating oils that keep the rest of your 
skin smoothly young. 

Hand skin is non-oily skin. Unpro- 
tected skin. Easily losing its moisture— 
easily chapped and roughened—by ex- 
posure to water, cold, winds and grime. 

You must constantly give back heal- 
ing moisture to your hands if you want 
to keep the skin smooth and young. 


And—notice this—hands need mois- 
ture not on top of the skin, not outside, 
but deep inside the living skin cells. 


Supplies moisture inside 


‘ the skin cells 


This is the remarkable service that 
Jergens Lotion does for you. Because of 
the special composition of this famous 
. lotion, its healing emollients are car- 


ried quickly and completely into the § 


Jerg ens 


tion 










Smooth, soft hands 
enchant a man. 
Don’t let your hands 
grow rough and red. 


skin cells. Recent careful laboratory 
tests have proved that this is more true 
of Jergens than of any other lotion 
tested. That is why it never feels sticky 
on the surface of your skin. 

One of the famous ingredients in 
Jergens is used by skin specialists in 
their own practice tosoften and smooth 
the skin. Another whitens skin amaz- 
ingly. 

Give Jergens Lotion one trial—start 
today. When you see how quickly 
painful chapping is soothed, how soon 
much-abused hands regain a charming 
smoothness, you'll go on using Jergens 
Lotion all your life. In drug and de- 
partment stores—$1.00 and §o¢ sizes. 
The handy, smaller size at 10¢ stores. 


This lotion goes into skin cells 


3 well-known lotions were mixed with dye. 
Fingers were dipped in the mixtures and at once 
wiped off with cotton. The dark stain on the 
forefinger (dipped in Jergens) shows that Jergens 
went into the skin cells better, carrying the dye 
with it—just as it normally carries its 
healing emollients into the skin. 


MADE IN CANADA 


FREE Generous trial 


bottle of Jergens Lotion. 
Just mail this coupon or 
write to 


Tue AnpReEW JerGENS Co. 
5615 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 





Name __ 


Address. 
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rT; | ss | 9 
advice to young mol 1ePS 


HIS IS REALLY intended for the 
mother of the sweetest baby in the 
world—which, of course, means you, 
and you, and you! But if your infant 
has grown to an age when he is presenting 
you with red and white frilly Valentines of 
fascinating shapes and wording, or if, with 
the surprising years, he has graduated from 
these to chocolates and flowers—-why, you 
may peek too, because of the memory cf his 


| first warm, crumpled kisses, and because you 





are his perennial love. 

“I love her with a B because she is 
so...” Well, what is she, do you suppose? 
“Beautiful,” of course, with a beauty born 
of love and wisdom. Every mother can eas- 
ily manage the first qualification. It’s the 
second that causes trouble, fer the first will 
attract love, but the second will surely keep 
it for you. 

So let’s plan for the future. Let’s weave 
bright, shining spells so that the pattern of 
our lives may be serene against the clash of 
outward circumstance. 

It is astonishing how early a baby begins 


| to react to people. But it is not until he is a 


few years old—when he goes to school per- 
haps; at any rate, when he is provided with 
a basis of comparison—that he will be able 
to visualize you as a personality quite apart 
from your relationship as a mother. And all 
unconsciously he will begin to form a picture 
of you in his mind—a picture that will re- 
flect you not only as a mother, but as a 
woman too. Let it be a gracious, charming, 
understanding woman he sees—one who, in 
his schoolboy slang, isn’t hard on the eyes. 

You know, many a woman only begins to 
think of her appearance after the family has 
been packed off in the morning and the 
housework is done. You see her then, 
smartly dressed, hair brushed smooth, faint- 
ly perfumed, playing bridge at a friend’s 
house, down town shopping, or perhaps 
simply sewing alone at home. She carries 
an air of fastidious well-being that her chil- 
dren didn’t notice at the breakfast table. 
As a matter of fact, it wasn’t there. Even if 
there does not seem to be time, or it isn’t 
practical, to make a complete toilet in the 
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psychologically 
to look, well, pl asant; 
that the house dress you slip on is becoming; 
that your hair is brushed and smoothly in 
place; that the complexion is refreshed with 
a cold rinse or an application of skin tonic 


morning, it is so important 
important, I mean 


and a light dusting of powder. Give your 
family an unhurried, well-ordered break fast, 
and the memory of a gracious personality 
to carry with them through the day. It is 
just such small, intimate moments of family 
life that linger through the years. 

Observant little people are quick to no- 
tice signs of disorder and neglect. They are 
as swift to appreciate beauty. Perfection of 
feature is not at all necessary, but a healthy, 
glowing skin, shiny hair and well-kept hands, 
these are the pegs on which we hang our 
beauty. And grace of bearing and poise of 
manner, they are the props on which we 
build our charm. 

I think that the most 
insidious drain on a 
young mother’s good 
appearance shows it- 
self in the condition of 
her skin. Insidious, be- 
cause the change takes 
place so gradually that 
she is scarcely aware it 
is happening. She has 
not yet adjusted her- 
self to the many de- 
mands made on her 
new, fuller life. And so 
she begins to forego the 
little attentions her 
skin demands and has 
hitherto received. The 
usual result takes the 
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cr with olive oil or cocoa 
butter, is a great help to- 
ward filling out a thin 
neck. If you use olive oil 
or cocoa butter, warm it 
slightly and massage it 
well in with firm soothing 
strokes, drawing the flesh 
upward from the breast to 
the base of the neck. Cross g 
the hands on your chest Ry 
and use them alternately | J 
when you do this. That is \ 4 
the simplest way. Then 
massage from the base of ‘s 
the throat to the chin all 
around, not forgetting the 
back of the neck. Follow 
this by light patting mas- 
sage with the tips of the 
fingers. 

And here is an exercise 
which will help to fill out those “‘salt cellars.” 
Sit before your mirror and work your 
shoulders forward, upward and backward 
describing a circle, then raise your arms to 
shoulder level and clasp them behind your 
head. Repeat each movement ten times. 
When you do your massaging, pat particu- 
larly just beyond the point of the chin, for it 
is here that the muscles begin to sag. Pat 
all the way along the jawline in this way. 


IT WOULD be absurd to consider this a 
beauty problem, for all I desire ts to look 
presentable. 

I am big-boned, five feet tive inches tall, 145 
pounds in wetght—but that 
face! It ts too big, too 
round, with cheekbone 
span almost equal to that 


trom eyebrow to chin. The 
hair is fair—too light to be 
light brown—and the rest 


ot the ensemble is low eve- 
brows, deep-set light grey- 
blue eves that were once 
called “‘crying eves,”’ long 
nose, lips quite good and in 
proportion, long neck with 
sloping shoulders. But those 
two vast plateaus of cheek! 
Mv skin is medium, almost 
sallow, but the entire facial 
effect is definitely bovine, 
sullen and colorless. I do 
not create a good impres- 
sion immediately. Not 
with that face and a quick, 
independent body carriage. 

This is a problem. Could you advise me on 
make-up, colors and just what clothes effect I 
should endeavor to achieve? I detest frivolous 
things, ornaments or jewellery. 


“44 
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I AM SENDING you the attached illustra- 
tion in order to show you what has been 
done with a fairly wide large face. You will 
notice that the hair is taken back off the 
brow before it is brought forward into 
waves beside the temple. This has a length- 
ening effect. And yet you will notice that it 
is softening to the features. It is important 
that the characteristics should be strongly 
marked in a large face. If your brows are 
not already dark, you should darken them 
just a little. Use a brown cosmetique for 
your brows and lashes also. 
Since your eyes are deep- 
set, it would be a good 
idea to place just a tiny 
scrap of rouge on the 
upper lid. I don’t mean 
enough to make them look 
inflamed, of course. but 
just sufficient to give them 
a certain lustre. You can 
use eyeshadow also for 
this same purpose, and it 
is particularly becoming in 


the evening. There is a a 

very nice blue-green eye- 

shadow which would suit o + 
you. U( n 


When applying rouge, 
keep it well in toward the 
nose; don’t let it spread 
out across the cheeks. 
Keep it in a long triangle 








skin; a bottle green| 

\ trimmed with a heavy dull 

gold braid in the form of a 

5% . belt or some other trim- | 
A ming would be very} 





effect, blending 
so that 
are smoothed 
complexion. A tou 
rouge just beneath the tip | 
of the nose has a shorten- | 
ing effect. | 
Toning with a skin tonic | 
will help to overcome the | 
sallowness of your com-| 
plexion. Try to get into 


\ skin with a pad of absorb- | 


the habit of patting the 

ent cotton soaked in skin 
4 tonic after cleansing. This 
stimulates the circulation 
and is particularly good 
for a skin of your type. As | 
to the color of your make- 
up, use a powder that is 
rachelle in shade of peach 
and a rouge that has a 
touch of orange rather than blue. | 


it, 
course, 1 


ol 
dges 
into” the 
h of 


The fact that you have a long neck is| 
certainly an advantage, for it means that | 
you can be much smarter than you other- 
wise could be. Frocks which go with scarves | 
flung around the neck, much as is shown in 
the illustration, would certainly suit you. 
But don’t go in for high Chinese collar 
effects: they will be too stiff-looking for you. 
The cowl neckline would be an excellent one 
for you, and so is the wide, high neckline 
known just now as the boat line. Go in for | 
long lines and if you wear jewellery at all, | 
let it be in the form of a brooch, a clasp, ora | 
bracelet. If you wear a necklace at all it | 
should be long. The Rus- 
sian tunic effect would suit 
you; frocks trimmed with 
fur or with rather heavy 
braid would also be good. 

As to colors, blues, | 
greens and beige, beige 
and dark green, beige and 
dark red would suit you. | 
Reseda and bottle green 
tend to disguise a sallow 





e effective. 


pote 5 | 
fret I AM WRITING ¢o you | 


for advice. What to use to 

stop perspiration in arm- 

pits. I am bothered terribly 

when I become nervous or 
excited, and feel badly to have my good dresses 
always spoiled with stains. I would be pleased 
af you would recommend something you could 
guarantee to stop perspiration. 


A WARM BATH every night in which two | 
or three handfuls of Epsom salts have been | 
dissolved is an excellent thing for excessive 
perspiration. It is a good idea to have a} 
bath brush attached to the faucet and gradu- | 
ally allow the water to become cooler as | 
you scrub your body with it. After the bath, | 
rub the body with toilet water. In the} 
morning have a shower, or if you have no | 
shower. just stand in the bath and rub! 
yourself down with the bath brush, starting 
with the water lukewarm and finishing with | 
it quite cold. | 
Dry with a rough towel, | 
then powder with a good 
deodorant powder, par- | 
ticularly under the arms. | 
Two or three times a week | 
you should use a good | 
liquid deodorant, and you 
should, of course, keep 
your armpits free from | 
hair either with a razor or 
with a depilatory. It isa 
good idea to carry around 
with one in the purse | 
either a deodorant stick or | 
5 the new compact form of | 
4 deodorant. Then you can 
refresh yourself during the | 
day whenever you feel the 
need. Excessive perspir- 
ationis greatly relieved by 
practising this routine. 
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Science finds the strong man’s wife often 
has better teeth than her husband. Foods 
that make muscle do not necessari- 

ly make strong teeth. What toeat 
and what todo to make strong teeth. / rea 





be . : 
The human skull shows the dam- 
age done by dental ills not easily 


apparent in real life. a To 
Pps pent 7 
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The teeth and jaws of some athletes are so strong they can 


support tremendous weights. 


HETHER one is a football player or 

just a fragile co-ed doesn’t indicate 
how strong teeth are. Science now finds that 
often the slender little co-ed has far harder 
and stronger teeth than her adoring suitor, 
the two hundred pound full back. 

That is explained by the fact that teeth 
and muscle require different foods. What 
teeth need most are the minerals, calcium 
and phosphorus. They also need the myste- 
rious substance known as vitamin D which 
is found in sunshine and cod liver oil. 
Vitamin D makes it possible for the body 
to transform minerals into bone and teeth. 
Without it calcium and phosphorus would 
do no good. 

But what you eat is most important be- 
fore teeth come through the gums. When 
teeth have erupted, the enamel becomes a 
dead, unchanging-éubstance. It cannot be 
made stronger and harder in order to resist 
decay. 

The best tooth protection known to mod- 
ern dental science is to keep teeth free of 
film, or bacterial plaque. Film is that slippery, 
sticky substance that forms on teeth. You 
can feel it with your tongue. The germs that 
cause decay-producing acid have a friend 
in film. It glues them to the teeth, provides 
a warm shelter, and even supplies them 
with food. 

Thus removing film from teeth has be- 
come an important problem for dental sci- 
ence. A notable discovery was made recently 
in the laboratories of the Pepsodent Com- 
pany when a new and revolutionary cleans- 
ing material was developed. The cleansing 
and polishing material is the part of any 
tooth paste that does the work. Herein lies 
the difference between the best tooth paste 
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Often the 
frail little 
co-ed may 
have far 
harder and 
more decay- 
-) wTesisting 
see teeth than 
\ her foot- 
ball hero, 
science 


finds. 






and inferior brands. Most cleansing materi- 
als are either so hard and abrasive that they 
scratch the tooth enamel or else they are so 
soft that they fail to remove film and stains. 

This new discovery is twice as soft as the 
material most commonly used in tooth 
pastes. Therefore Pepsodent is looked upon 
as the modern standard of safety. At the 
same time this new material stands unique 
in its power to cleanse and polish teeth. For 
this reason Pepsodent is known as the 
special film-removing tooth paste through- 
out the world. 
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F REE-: 0-Day Tube 





THE PEPSODENT CO. 4259 
Dept. 532, 191 George St., Toronto. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Name______ 
Address__.__ 
Cite. 
This coupon is not good after July 25, 1934 
Only one tube to a family 
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PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE 1S MADE IN CANADA 
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I HAVE light-brown wavy hatr, large grey 
eves, long thick eyelashes, clear skin, not much 
color, lips not bad. Would you please tell me 

‘EVE xt al Gt ES auecs what shades of powder, rouge and lipstick to 
Y use for day and evening? Can I use eyeshadow? 

Fe WITH REGARD to your make-up, you can 
wear either a raspberry or orange shade of 
rouge. It may be more 
brilliant for evening wear. 
For instance, your orange 
may deepen to a geranium 
shade and your raspberry 
to a clearer red. Rouge 
with a touch of orange is 
particularly recommended 
when you wear greens and 
browns and yellows. The 
raspberrv shade, that is, 
rouge with a slight blueish 
tinge, should be worn when 
you wear blues, greys and 
mauve and rose shades. I 
cannot tell you the exact 
names of rouges and lip- 


ticularly becoming to grey- 

eyed people. Applied skil- 

fully, it need not be noticed definitely as 
eyeshadow. 





Enjoy This New Sanitary Protection 
I HAVE, unfortunately, a scar across my 
right cheek which I got when I was four years 
old by being clawed by a cat. Is there any way 
of trying to make tt disappear? 


LONG - WAY 
ABSORPTION 


Absorbs towards the ends 
instead of across ... Lasts 
longer. More economical. 


I AM AFRAID there is nothing you can do 
now to get rid of the scar effectually. But 
to all appearances you can make it vanish 
by using a special cream which was made 
especially for this purpose—that of covering 
up scars and discolorations. You may be 
|sure if you use a preparation of this sort, 
|nobody would ever suspect your skin of a 


Try Delong DELNAPS ‘blemish. So cheer up. 

and Prove It | 
Yourself 

Ask for Delnaps by name... in 


the convenient Jade-green box. 


1I AM TWENTY-ONE 
years old, 5 feet 9 inches 
tall, have dark-brown hair, 
eyes that are between blue 
and grey—al limes they are 
a decided blue but at other 
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A stamped, Gddressed envelope will bring a reply. 





frock, the tunic frock trimmed with fur or 
with braid, the low fullness in the skirt—if 
all of these features do not suit you. 

As to your colors, browns, blues and 
taupe-greys are your basic colors. Dull 
dark-brown and blue combination would 
suit you very well indeed; so would eel grey 
trimmed with clear grass green. You should 
be able to wear dark red 
very attractively. Just 
make sure that the red is 
not too brilliant in tone 
Dark green and dull gold 
is a nice combination that 
should suit you. Choose 
the deeper shades of blue 
rather than the pale or 
dazzling shades. There are 
some lovely shades of dark 
mauve being shown this 
year, and these too should 
suit you. 


MY FACE ts covered with 
blackheads that sometimes 


sticks, because each man- * make ugly pimples and 
ufacturer has his own 4yhod 2 sores. I have been washing 
name for exactly the up 9 with soap and water night 
same shade. There is a apdh Q use: and morning. After the 
very nice eyeshadow in Putt i morning wash, I smooth 
blue-green and it is par- Ss tissue cream inlo my skin, 


then slap on astringent. 
Over this I apply my pouw- 
After washing at night, I rub 
face. Is this method 


der and rouge. 
cold cream into my 
correct? 


YOU ARE not following the correct pro- 
cedure in your treatment of the skin. A cold 
cream is a cleansing cream which can also be 
used to give a certain amount of nourish- 
ment to the skin. A tissue cream, on the 
other hand, is intended only to nourish and 
is never used before an astringent. The 
astringent is used first. Neither is a tissue 
cream used as a base for powder. The best 
time to use it is last thing at night, just 
before going to bed and after you have 
finished cleansing the face. 

However, in your case 
since your skin is really in 
a sick condition I would 
not advise using creams 
until the sickness is cleared 
up. Wash as you have 
been doing with a good, 
mild bland soap and luke- 


De Long Hook & Eye Company | fumes a very undecided YM warm water, using the 
fC Sg ag sO tinge, a complexion which h \ palms of the hands and 
of Canada, Ltd., ot. Mary s, Unt. is rather on the dark side, a { » rubbing the lather well 
A into the skin. Rinse the 


weigh 148 pounds, and am 
of fairly good proportions. 
How can I make myself 
appear shorter than I am? 
What colors do you think 
are most suitable for me? 


DeLong 


D E L N A S IN THE FIRST PLACE, 


|you are quite wrong to 

|want to make yourself 

look shorter. You are well 

proportioned, well built and, I expect, have 
a good figure. Make the most of it by all 
means and don’t attempt to whittle your 
stature which is in reality a definite asset, 
for it lifts you out of the commonplace. The 
tall, well-proportioned figure wears clothes 
very smartly. So stop stooping and wearing 
flat heels and two- or three-piece ensembles 
in order to make yourself look shorter. The 
current trend of fashions seems to have been 
designed especially for the tall person. Look 
through a fashion magazine and see if you 
don’t think the slightly exaggerated sleeves, 
the elaborate neckline, the trimly belted 
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face, finally splashing the 
face with ice-cold water. 
Then follow this by pat- 
ting in a skin tonic or a 
mild astringent. The 
cleansing and toning pro- 
cedure is the same both 
morning and night, but at 


night after doing this you | 
should smooth on a heal- | 


ing cream. For daytime there is also an 
acne lotion which is recommended to 
both heal and form a powder foundation. 


MY THROAT and neck were plump and full, 
but ever since an illness my neck is thin and I 
have deep hollows around my collar bone. I 
notice also that my throat shows the slightest 
signs of crépiness or sagging muscles. Would 
you please give me some exercises to tone up 
these muscles and fill out these hollows, as Iam 
far too young lo be showing signs of age? 


MASSAGE, 
describe, 


SUCH as that I am about to 
with a real good nourishing cream 
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“NO 
GRAY 
HAIR” 





; Don't endure the oe 
of age-telling gr faded 
Borate hair yrint it 
Ma instantly ¢t its natural 
M4 youthful shade and lustre 
any desired color from 
lightest blond to midnight 
black. Just comb thru clean, 
harmless, odorless Brownatone 
No fuss, 1! muss Imme 
diate, guaranteed results = 
oa cle ae 0 Or send 10¢ 
Kenton Pharmacal Co., ‘Dest. EE- 34, Windsor, Ontario 


ROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 
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Helps Out an Old Friend 


WHY POLLY! 

| HARDLY KNEW 

you. ARE YOU 

IN TERRIBLE 
PAIN ? 


ITS THE TIME OF MONTH 
MY DEAR! IT HAS HIT ME 
ALL OF A SUDDEN. I'M ON 
MY WAY HOME. 


FOR GOODNESS, SAKE! 
iS THAT MIDOL! HOW 
CAN A TINY LITTLE 
TABLET END SUCH 
TERRIFIC PAINS 


LISTEN POLLY: 

yOu OUGHT TO 

CARRY _MIDOL 

TABLETS. UNTIL 

| DISCOVERED 
THEM, 1 
SPENT ONE 
DAY EVERY 
MONTH IN 
BED 


TAKE THIS 


IN. BACK AGAIN 
TO FINISH MY 
SHOPPING. THE 
PAIN iS ALL GONE, 
1M SO GRATEFUL 
| MUST TELL 
SOMEONE ABOUT 


OH, MRS. SIMMS! 
DON'T } KNOW! MIDOL 
iS ALL THAT ‘KEEPS 
ME ON MY FEET 
THE DAYS 1} USED 
TO BE ABSENT 


CARRIE I'M 
SOMEBODy ELSE! 
I FINISHED MY 
DAY IN TOWN, 
AND {‘M OFF TO 
THE THEATRE. 
NOT A TWINGE OF 
PAIN SINCE | TOOK 
THAT MIDOL,. 
THANKS 





MADE IN CANADA 
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Trial Box Free!) 


For free fer il box, + POs tpaid in plain wrapper, clip | 


and mail this coupon to General Drug Co., 907 | 
Elli lott >t., Wind ‘sor, Ont. | 
Name eee 
St. wbecinigabtadions | 
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last night and they’ve promised to come,” 
said this pleasant fool. ‘‘When I asked about 
you, they said it was probably hopeless but 
to try. We’ve none of us seen you for ages, 
Claudette. What are you doing?” 

Claudette, as she sat over her solitary 
dinner, decided that what she was doing 
was being a fool in a world full of knaves. 
She decided this with such violence that she 
was driven shamelessly to invitinga man she 
scarcely knew to take her out. The man 
accepted with such alacrity that her self- 
respect was somewhat restored, but by 
eleven o’clock she was thoroughly bored, 
and her whole body felt leaden. The young 
man, who wrote scientific romances, turned 
out to be earnest and dull. He danced badly, 
he said that he really believed Platonic 
friendship was possible; didn’t she? Because, 
though he had had little experience of women 
he always found them ready to be good 
comrades. He talked about his work and he 
ordered the worst supper in the world, 
rounding it off with the remark that he never 
touched wine but if she felt inclined to order 
anything... 

Claudette’s smile was rigid, she felt it was 
painted on her face, and though her mouth 
was stiff she was grateful for that rigidity 
when she saw Peter and Mary drift across 
the dance floor to join a hilarious party at a 
corner table. 

The young man was saying: ‘Then the 
scene switched to the year 2,000, and, of 
course, those values can no longer be sus- 
tained. So you have Roderick back where 
he started. And that’s the crux of the book. 
Roderick is of course symbolical; you’ve 
understood that?” 

“‘What?”’ said Claudette stupidly. 

“Roderick.”” began the young man with 
relentless patience. 

But Claudette was beyond civility. 

“I’m afraid I’m ill and I'll have to ask you 
to take me home,”’ she said, still smiling that 
painted smile, though her eyes were dark 
and full of anger—anger which lasted until 
she had written to Peter in furious, trem- 
bling writing: 

“If there was any possibility of explana- 
tion I’d ask for it. But there’s none. I could 
stand your being just an idler. But you 
seemed to be honest. When you’re an idler 
and a liar as well, I’m afraid I can’t stand it. 
And of all pretenses the most intolerable to 
me is pretending work as an excuse for not 
taking me out because you wanted to take 
someone else. You must know that. I don’t 
see that any good can be done by our meet- 
ing again. So please don’t try to telephone 
me or see me. Quite sincerely, I never want 
to see you again.” 

Her anger lasted through several days 
during whieh Peter telephoned twice, called 
once and wrote, ande Mary phoned three 
times. She refused to answer the phone, had 
Pelican send Peter away when he called and 
sent back his letter unopened. Then her 
anger passed, and for days she was so hurt 
she sat huddled on the divan and fell asleep 
at odd times during the day because she 
could not sleep at night. She refused to see 
anyone and she lost weight and did no work 
at all. 

Pelican said, “It’s the artistic tempera- 
ment. When artists are crossed in love they 
go into a decline. Drink this soup.” 

Later, she remarked: ‘You admit you 
were hasty. But it’s three weeks now, and he 
might forgive you if you crawl. Men enjoy 
forgiving women.” 

“I won’t crawl,” Claudette said obstin- 
ately. “Not until I know the explanation if 
there is one.” 

“Well, you won’t know that until you ask 
for it. You’d better go while you’ve the 
strength to get about. And put some 
rouge on.” 

Peter was in his father’s office, in his 
father’s chair. He did not seem surprised to 
see her nor particularly stirred. He greeted 
her affectionately, said he hoped she had got 
over her bad temper and apparently did not 
notice her trembling. 

“Peter,”’ she said with difficulty. “I’m 
sorry I didn’t ask for an explanation of that 
evening. That was only fair.”’ 

“Oh, we all make mistakes,” Peter said. “It 
just happened that I phoned you at ten 


o’clock, when I’d finished here. No one 
answered the call and never having believed 
in all work and no play, I dug up Mary who 
had been planted again for a solitarv even- 
ing. How do you like the new position?” 
he added with a flourish. ‘Father gets sud- 


denly taken ill, great consternation and little | 


George steps forward and says, ‘I can do it, 
father. I’ve studied the part in my spare 
time.’ So far, all is successful and I’m become 
ing rather clever at cross-word puzzles. What 
do you say?” 

“I—I’ve been a bit of a fool, Peter.’ 
Claudette tried to sound casual. 

“Oh, everyone is at one time or another. I 
shouldn’t worry.” 

“Peter,” Claudette said impulsively. 
“Could we—there’s a lot I want to say to 
you. Could we have the whole day some- 
where, drive into the country in the morn- 
ing and—”’ 

“I’d love a day in the country. When? 
Any day you like. It’s against my principles 
but I'll make a concession and let the busi- 
ness take care of itself for a day.” 

“Saturday then. Tomorrow I want to 
think thingsout. I...” 

“My dear, try to make it tomorrow. I 
have a date Saturday. Rather a pleasant 
one which I don’t want to break.” 

Something chill clutched at Claudette’s 
heart. 

“Would it,”” she said with miraculous 
casualness, ‘“‘be with Mary by any chance? 
Because I’d like to send her a message.” 

Peter said queerly, ‘Then you know?” 

“Well, everybody does by now, don’t 
they?’’ Claudette prayed that what she was 
feeling did not show on her face. 

“Can you beat this town!” said Peter. 
“And we thought we’d kept it so secret! 
What do you want me to tell her?” 

“Oh—oh, just wish her luck.”’ She gath- 
ered her bag and gloves blindly and almost 
ran from the room. 


PELICAN, WHEN she saw the girl’s white, 
tense face said nothing at all. 

“Pack something and have a car sent 
round,” Claudette commanded wildly. “I’m 
going down to Aunt Jane’s cottage. No, I 
don’t want you. I don’t want anyone. I 
don’t care what the cottage is like! I’ll clean 
it myself. I want to be alone. For heaven’s 
sake, can’t you understand? I want to be 
alone.” 

And she was alone. She was entirely alone 
except for an adenoidal child called Mamie, 
who consented to ‘‘do’’ for her until Satur- 
day evening. It was eight o’clock and she 
was lying on the lawn, saying to herself, if I 
go on living there will have to be twilights. 
There will be thousands of summer evenings 


and on each one of them my heart will break. | 


She believed that. So sincerely that she was 
crying her eyes out when Peter came along 
and dropped down beside her saying: 

“That last bit of road is rotten. Hasn’t 
Aunt Jane any influence with the council?” 

It was difficult to be the perfect hostess in 
such a situation but Claudette managed it. 

‘How nice of you to call, Peter,” she said, 
determined to, though it strangled her. ‘‘Is 
Mary with you?” 

“Mary,” said Peter, ‘‘is on her honeymoon 
and she'll probably enjoy it. We've licked 
that young man of hers into shape between 
us these last few weeks. If you hadn’t gone 
to earth in your bad-tempered way you 
could have joined in the fun. It’s been 
grand. We've so reduced him that he was at 
the registry office two hours ahead of time 
this morning.” 

“Are you telling me Mary and Ralph 
were married this morning?” 

“Just that. Mary was superstitious. 
She’s told the world twice to get wedding 
presents ready and she didn’t want to risk a 
third time. So she silently stole away. I’d 
been the boy scout, so I was allowed to go. 
There’s nothing,”’ he said reflectively, ‘‘like a 
little good, honest jealousy to bring a 
marriage to a head. What do you say?” 

When she had said it and a great deal 
more, she asked, in his arms: 

“How did you know I was here?” 

“The Pelican. I’ve had daily reports all 
the time. In fact, most of it was her idea. 
Darling, do you mind?” 
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CALAY 


Brings a Petal-Like 


Softness to Your Skin! 


H™: news—good news—on 
a problem vital to your 
beauty! It’s all about the new 
Calay, the Soap of Beautiful Wo- 
men, that can improve your skin! 


For the new Calay is the last 
word in beauty soaps—gentle as 
your finest cream — mild enough 
for even the most delicate skin. 


Of all the soaps you've ever used, noth- 
ing so caressingly rich has ever touched 
your cheek before! Pure creamy-white as 
a beauty soap should be—delicately per- 
fumed—and richly luxuriant of lather— 
Calay gives demonstrable help in caring 
for your precious skin. 


CALAY 


ANOTHER BEAUTY CONTEST WON! Every 
Woman in the world must compete in a daily 
Beauty Contest. With every glance someone is 
judging your beauty, your charm, your skin. So 
get yourself a lovely Calay Complexion! 






MADE IN. 
CANADA 















ONE MONTH OF CALAY 
IMPROVES YOUR SKIN 


Be modern! Use a modern beauty soap! 
One month of Calay and your skin will 
boast a peach-bloom beauty. Then you'll 
have a glorious Calay Complexion — a 
skin that invites admiration. 


Beautifully wrapped in a green and yel- 
low package —as smart as the newest 
fashion—Calay looks like a costly impor- 
tation from abroad. But it’s made in 
Canada — each cake protected in Cello- 
phane. And Calay costs you but a trifle. 


THE SOAP OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
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YET NEVER CHAPPED OR ROUGH 


@ Busy—that doesn’t ha/f tell the story! She’s 
the cook and laundress and family chauffeur. She 
sews and mends, she polishes and paints. Her 
hands are in and out of the dishpan, the washtub. 
Of course they’d get terribly chapped and rough 
if she let them! But long ago she made a discov- 
ery—HINDS HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM. 


Here's all she does 


After exposure, after hands have been in water, 
and always at night, she rubs on a little of this 
rich cream in liquid form. That’s all—the busiest 
woman can find a few seconds time to do it. 
And how beautifully smooth and white it keeps 
your hands in spite of work and weather! 
HINDS does more than leave a mere tempo- 
rary “finish” on the surface of the skin. Its in- 
gredients possess definite soothing and healing 
properties. Furthermore, they penetrate deeply— 
softening and enriching the skin, protecting it 
from getting chapped, coarse and workworn. 


Quick, lasting results 


Soreness stops almost instantly, redness and 
roughness vanish surprisingly soon. Hands are 
once more soft, smooth, comfortable again. And 
how easy to keep them so with the help of HINDS’ 
gentle, protective care! Wonderful for healing 
children’s chapped hands and knees. The whole 
family can enjoy its soothing comfort for so 
small a cost. Ask your drug- 
gist for HINDS today. 
a 

TUNE EN on Hinds HALLOF 
FAME Radio Program—the 
world’s greatest show on the air 
—the biggest names of the opera, 
stage and screen—every Sunday 
night at 10:30 E. 8. T., WWJ 
Detroit, WBEN Buffalo and CFCF 


Montreal. 
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HONEY & ALMOND 


CREAM 











What comfort HINDS always 
brings to sore, chapped hands! 





Must housework “ruin” 


hands? Not if youuse HINDS! 





Knees chapped? Smarting? 
HINDS soothes away soreness. 





| in twenty years, and there I was landed. 








A. Wonderful Bird 


is the Pelican 
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Claudette. 
could trust anywhere. 


Now you’re a woman a man 
You don’t need 


watching and you realize life has its serious 
| side. You don’t expect a man to be making 


love to you all the time to prove he’s fond 
of you. That’s what I try to make Mary see. 
That by working. . .” 


PELICAN WHO had been listening outside 
the door, went into the kitchen to make tea. 
When she brought the tray into Claudette 
she was still smiling rudely. 

“If you were a man, you'd be like that,” 
she said, though Claudette, almost choking, 
could not have asked for her opinion had 
she wanted it. She drank some tea and said: 

“Pelican, it’s not true!” 

“Yes, it is. The only thing that saves 
both of you is a certain amount of sex 
appeal. That might encourage someone 
some day to bring your better natures to the 
surface. But it looks as if Miss Mary and 
Mr. Peter have had enough of the two of 
you.” 

It certainly began to look like that. Peter 
dropped in, next evening. He had bright, 
tired eyes and scarcely enough energy to 
drawl an account of the moonlight picnic. 

“And,” he said with an air of outrage, 
“what do you think happened today? Dad 
said he had a pain and took the first day off 


Every time I got to sleep, that secretary of 
his woke me up to sign something. Do you 


| feel inclined to kiss me?”’ 





But it was not very satisfactory. When 
she drew away from his arms, he did not 
protest as he usually protested. He settled 
himself more comfortably among the cush- 
ions and began to talk, and his talk, by 
ways she tried to trace to see if they were 
deliberate, came round to Mary. 

“If Ralph doesn’t watch out, he’ll lose 
that girl,”’ he said, blowing smoke lazily from 
his cigarette. ‘“‘She’s the answer to most 
men’s prayers. She’s just bright enough to 
make a man feel proud of himself, and she’s 
lovely enough to make him feel proud of her. 
And all for that gloomy young beggar who 
doesn’t realize his luck! Last night was the 
first party she’s had in months. We must 
give her some more. It seems it’s poor sport 
marking time for a wedding with someone 
who is too busy to get around to it. All the 
disadvantages of the married state and none 
of its advantages.” 

“IT hope you don’t find it so,” Claudette 
said and hated herself for saying it. 

“Well, my case is hardly similar. Mine is 
more of a hopeless love which leaves me a 
free leg, after all, doesn’t it, angel?” 

That remark worried Claudette for two 
days. On the third day she went to the 
telephone and called Peter, and for the first 
time asked him to take her out. She did it 
with a proud and airy casualness, although 
her heart was thumping, saying she felt 
stale, that it was showing in her work, that 
the dancing ladies which she drew, no longer 
danced, and perhaps it would be as well to 
jaunt a little. Then she waited for Peter’s 
cheers. 

But he groaned instead. ‘‘Now isn’t that 
lifelike? I’ve waited twelve months to hear 
such words and now I can’t do anything 
about it. Darling, I’m working back. Write 
it in gold and frame it. The complete busi- 
ness man at last. And being so new to it, I 
don’t know what time one gets through, 
do you?” 

Claudette said that it didn’t matter in the | 
least, his news was better than a party and | 
that could wait. She put down the receiver 
and would have gone mildly, if a little 
disappointed, to bed had not a woman 
acquaintance phoned during dinner to 
invite her for a week-end in the country. 

“T saw Peter and Mary at Monseigneur’s 
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CORNS 


MEDICALLY 
SAFE 


SURE WAY! 


Fi Se 
nN CL 
Don't cut your 
corns and risk 
blood-poisoning! 






Only one thing produces 
corns — shoe friction and 
pressure. Paring them with 
arazor doesn ’tremove the 
cause and is positively 
dangerous. Evenold-time 
methods can’t prevent 
corns coming back. Serious acid burn is 
often the result of their use. Nothing in 
the world is as safe, sure and scientific for 
treating corns as Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. 
They end pain instantly; eliminate the 
cause by their protective action; heal sore 
toes, prevent simen: Used with separate 
Medicated Disks, included at no extra cost, 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 
Quickly Remove 
Corns and Callouses 
These thin, soothing pads 
are made in special sizes 
and shapes for Corns, 
Callouses, Bunions and 
Soft Corns between the 
toes. Get a box today. 
At all drug, dept. and 
shoe stores. For every 
foot trouble there is a 
specific Dr. Scholl Appli- 
ance or Remedy. 


Dr Scholls 


Zino-pads 


Put one on—the® pain is gone! 
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THE NEW 
NON - SMARTING 
TEAR-~PROOF 


Maybelline 


Beautify your eyes the new, easy 
way—with the NEW Maybelline. 
Instantly darkens the lashes. 
Makes them appear naturally 
long and luxuriant. Goes on 
evenly. No skill required. Posi- 
tively non-smarting and tear- 
a proof. Black or Brown, 75c, at 


A \, all toilet goodscounters. Distri- 
— ths buted by Palmers, Ltd., Montreal, 












Lustrous Color for 


FADED 
HAIR 


Test Bottle 
FREE 


Have ever-youthful looking hair this 
SAFE way. Clear liquid is combed through 
hair. Gray goes— streaks disappear. Color 
wanted comes: black, brown, auburn, 
blonde. Nothing to wash or rub off on 
clothing. Hair stays flufly—takes wave or 
curl, Get full-sized bottle from druggist on 
money-back guarantee. Or mail coupon for 
Free Test. 

FREE TEST .7we send complete Test 
Package Free. Snip off a lock of hair. Test it first 
this safe way. No risk. No expense. 3,000,000 
women have received this test. Mail coupon. 


r—-MARY T.GOLDMAN-~—4 


8522 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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PRIZES for LETTERS ! 


Who has married recently in the face of economic difficult 


and "made a go of it?” 


tent. Ihe 


Who can write short accounts— 


not more than three hundred words—telling just what the situa 
tion was and how success was achieved? Chatelaine will pay 
$5.00 for letters on this subject that are published. 


We want stories of couples who, like Steve Brodie, "took a 
chance" and found success and happiness. There must be score 
of cases to refute the young man who wrote this article! 


Address letters to the Editor. Closing date March Ist. 








Marry Now? 
No! 


(Continued from page 24) 








staggering blow to morale and human dig- 
nity and self-respect, then I don’t know what 
is 


This is a far different thing from reconciled 

bachelorhood. It is not a case of the man 
who is selfishly satisfied with his club and 
his golf, or who doesn’t want to be handi- 
capped in achieving some position or ambi- 
tion, or who regards matrimony as a tyranny 
from which he is lucky to escape. Such 
fellows exist. But there are thousands of 
others who, like myself, don’t want to be 
bachelors. They don’t believe in the doctrine 
or theory—call it what you will—that one 
shouldn’t think of marriage until he has had 
a chance to enjoy himself in a life of inde- 
pendence; until he has sufficient means, a 
fine home, an automobile or two, and a 
mate with whom to continue his good time. 
They believe in marriage as an adventure, 
but as an adventure in which the principals 
have at least the ghost of a chance. 

I know what some other critics will say. 
They will say that ‘‘the Lord always pro- 
vides.”” He does. But the trouble is that 
the Lord leaves distribution to others, and 
they have managed to make a mess of it. 
They have made such a mess of it that thous- 
ands who have been overlooked or skimped 
in the distribution have to deny themselves 
marriage, and thousands of others who are 
married have to deny themselves things to 
which they are entitled. Many of them are 
on relief. 

Oh, but, I am asked, what about the 
State? The question leaves me cold. So far 
as I can see, indeed, the State’s concern 
with marriage is purely rhetorical. Preachers 
moralists, statesmen and psychologists, all 
unite to extol matrimony, yet nearly all of 
them, and the State as well, conspire to 
make matrimony difficult. 


THE PROOF? Well, let’s see, for example, 
what happens to a man, so far as the State 
is concerned, when he makes his first mar- 
riage gesture. That first gesture is the pur- 
chase of an engagement ring, and the State's 
response to it, its encouragement, is a tax 
of forty-five per cent on the ring. Later on, 
if there’s a wedding ring and a few old- 
fashioned girls still like a wedding ring 


there’s a tax of thirty-five per cent on that. 
Then, greatest irony of all, there’s another 


tax for a marriage license; there’s a tax on | 


everything the bride puts into her trousseau; 
and, God forgive them, there’s a tax on even 
the marriage bed itself! 


Yet they tell us the State wants us to | 


marry; that we should marry for its sake. 
Over in Europe, or in some parts of Eur- 

ope, where the sex-instinct and marriage 

are regarded more sanely and naturally 


than over here, and where everything— | 


Nature, parents, and society in general— 
unite to encourage young people to marry, 
the State tries to promote marriage. There’s 
Mussolini, for example. When, some weeks 
ago, 800 Roman couples, conforming with 
Il Duce’s wish that more Italians should 
wed—Mussolini believes more in babies 
than in immigrants 
in a sort of group, the Italian Dictator pre- 
sented each couple with a cheque and an 
insurance policy to boot. 

Over here they would have been presented 
with a tax bill. There would be taxes for 
everything they put into their new home, 
and, later on, if there happened to be babies 
there would be taxes for them too—taxes 
upon their cribs, upon everything the poor 
mites happened to eat or wear. Caesar 
would simply be rendered unto, one birth 
after another. 





went and got married | 





It’s a mighty serious thing. Our parlia- | 


ments and our statesmen, for ever talking 
about the need of population, are ever ready 
to vote money for immigrants. They are 
willing to scour a lot of Europe for settlers, 
and to have family settlement schemes and 
to pay money to help immigrants. Yet let 
a Canadian boy and girl decide to get mar- 
ried and present Canada with some good, 
lusty young Canadians and the only reward 
they can look forward to is a considerably 
higher tax bill. So don’t talk to me about 
marrying for the State. 

I could prolong this argument—or com- 
plaint—indefinitely. I could say things 
as many young Canadian bachelors must 
be thinking them—about the statesmen and 
preachers and moralists who talk about soc- 
iety doing all in its power to render marriage 
easier, to restore it to its rightful place as 
the basic and primordial fact of life. But I 
don‘t want to preach. All I want to do, or 
to try to do, is to let certain people know why 
more young couples aren’t marrying; perhaps 
to let some young women know why young 
men to whom they are engaged seem anxious 
to delay marrying them. It isn’t because 
they’ve grown cold, or are selfish, ambitious 
or timid. It’s because, in the present state 
of things, with everything ahead clouded 
and uncertain, they have too much of honor 
and of realism to take a chance. 


“I might say I have been getting CHATELAINE for over five 


years and feel 1 just could not do without it. There are always splen- 


did articles in our beloved magazine and the stories are splendid. We 
cannot afford to be without our best magazine, CHATELAINE. 
It is indeed a magazine we are proud of.”—Mrs, 8.W., Kitchener, 








Why do the CHINESE 


wear long finger nails? 


@ Long finger nails are a sign of nobility in 
China — because the long-nailed hand can dono 


oD 


menial work, such as laundering, dish-washing 
or peeling vegetables. 


Yet today, in Canada, thousands of women— 
busy all day long at useful tasks in home or 
office — possess hands as youthful-looking and 
satin-smooth as those of any Mandarin maiden. 
Campana’s Italian Balm sees to that! 


Try Italian Balm! Sixteen (16) ingredients — 
scientifically selected and blended. Invention of 
an internationally famous Italian skin specialist. 
Today, because of its genuine merit, Italian 
Balm outsells all other skin protectors in 
Canada. Bottles — 35c, 60c, $1.00; tubes, 25c 
—at drug and department stores. 





CAMPANA CORPORATION 
réé ig ITED, 2 Caledonia Road, 
oronto. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a VANITY SIZE 
bottle of Campana’s Italian Balm—FREE 
and postpaid. 


“CANADA'S MOST ECONOMICAL 


Name 
Street 


City 


Campana 
ITALIAN 
BALM 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 


Now also in tubes... 25¢ 


CH 
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SKIN PROTECTOR” 
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Make 1 do the work of % 
when lighting colds / 


Pepsodent is 3 times more powerful than other leading 
mouth antiseptics. Hence it gives you 3 times greater 
protection — gives you 3 times more for your money. 


LAIMS are easy to make until they 
have to be proved. That's why 
scientists spent last winter in making 
one of the largest experiments of its 
kind ever conducted. They wanted proof 
of what Pepsodent Antiseptic was worth 
in fighting colds. 

Five hundred people were divided 
into several groups. Some fought colds 
by gargling with plain salt and water— 
some with leading mouth antiseptics 
—one group used only Pepsodent. 

Those who used Pepsodent had 50% 
fewer colds than any other group. 

What's more, those using Pepsodent 
Antiseptic, who did catch cold, got rid of 
their colds in half the time. What convincing 


PEPSODENT 


evidence — what remarkable testimony. | 


Here is a clear-cut example of the pro- 
tection Pepsodent Antiseptic gives you. 


Know this about antiseptics 


Take note! When mixed withan equal part 
of water, many leading mouth antiseptics 
cannot kill germs. Pepsodent Antiseptic 
can and does kill germs in 10 seconds 
—even when mixed with 2 parts of water. 

That's why Pepsodent goes 3 times as 
far—gives you 3 times as much for your 
money—makes $1 do the work of $3. 
Don’t gamble with ineffective antisep- 
tics. Be safe. Use Pepsodent Antiseptic 


—and none other. Safeguard health — | 


and save your hard-earned money. 


ANTISEPTIC 


PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC IS MADE IN CANADA 








What to Do! 
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he should feel some responsibility toward 
his younger brother, and that it is not be- 
coming a boy of his age for him to be upset 





has a tendency to tease, I should find some 
| activity for him which will give an outlet 
for his superfluous energy. 


Bookworm 


“T have a daughter about thirteen years 
of age. She doesn’t like to play with other 
girls but ts exceptionally fond of reading. 
She gives me no trouble, but I wonder 
whether I am doing right by letting her 
read so much and avoid mingling with 
others.” 


Too much reading may bring about 
| mental indigestion and a distaste for real 
life. Your daughter needs exercise and vari- 
ety to prevent her from becoming intro- 
spective. If she doesn’t want to go out, ask 
some girls with a cheery disposition to 
come in. Make a rule that there must be 
no reading except at week-ends. This will 
force her to seek some other means of en- 
tertainment. Entice her to go on shopping 
| tours and visits where there are young 
| people. By all means, do not let her become 
too introspective. 


Mother's Pet 


“My boy Rex has just started going 

| toschool. It is the first time that he has 

ever been away from me and under some- 

one else’s care. He says the other children 

| aren't kind to him. and that they call 

him pet names. I suppose I am to blame 

because he seems a bit babyfied, but what 
am I to do?” 


The first thing to do is to get the proper 
attitude yourself. Your boy is a personality 
given to you to guide and not something 
to give selfish enjoyment. Talk the matter 

| over with the boy’s teacher and get her ad- 


vice and co-operation. Then gradually help | 


your laddie to stand on his own feet and 
when he comes to you broken-hearted over 
something someone has said to him, do 
not be too sympathetic but encourage him 
to stand up for himself. Ask some of the 
| children who bother him to your house and 
have a party, and they will all get better ac- 
quainted and will see the better side of Rex. 


But by all means watch your own attitude, | 


if you would be of any help. 


Adolescent Freedom? 


““My daughter is sixteen and thinks I 
am old-fashioned because I think she 
should be home by a certain time each 
| might. The crowd she goes with are her 
| high school chums. Should I let her come 
| and go as she pleases, as some of those 
| in her group seem to do, or what should I 
do?” 


Parents should remember two outstanding 
characteristics of adolescents: Their de- 
sire to be independent and their anxiety 
to do what the “‘crowd”’ are doing. 

She is hardly old enough to go absolutely 


on her own, but she is old enough to discuss | 
the matter with in an impersonal way. | 


Compulsions which have no relationship 
with a co-operative understanding between 
mother and daughter are valueless. The 
letter of the law may be kept but the spirit 
violated. If in past years you have held 
her confidence, talk quietly with her, seek- 
ing to understand her viewpoint and arrive 
at some compromise. ‘f you cannot talk to 
| your daughter, find someone whom she re- 
| spects to discuss the matter with her, with- 


| out seeming to have had any suggestion 
| department stores, 


\ from you. 


up to him that because he is such a big boy, | 


by a boy seven years of age. If the younger 





| —with never any 
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Resinol Helped 
My Skin in 3 Days 


**When I decided to try Resinol 
Soap and Ointment, my com- 
plexion wasasight from pimples 
and blackheads. I had a horrid, 
muddy looking skin and when 
I used powder it looked even 
worse. After three days use of 
the Resinol Ointmentand Resi- 
nol Soap, [couldsee animprove- 
ment. Now all my friends tell 
me how well my skin looks.’’ 
(Signed)—Mrs. M.N.” 
*Name on Request. St. Louis, Mo. 





Does your skin annoy or embarrass you? 
Have you tried various remedies without 
success? Then get Resinol Ointment and 
Soap from any druggist today. You will 
doubtless find, as thousands alates have, 
that this simple treatment can help you. 





LIFE LONG FRIEND’ 
Keeps Them Fit a¢ 70 


THEIR MEDICINE CHEST 
FOR 20 YEARS 
ae 





This safe, all-vege- 
table laxative—NR 
—has been as de- 
pendable as a family 
doctor during their 
trying ‘‘after forty”’ 
years. NR keeps 
them regular — year 
after year faithfully 







need to increase the 
dose. No wonder 
their ‘‘evening of 
life’’ is so free from A 
complaints. Mil- - ~ - 
lions of people welcome the aid of this reliable 
corrective. For Nature's Remedy strengthens and 
regulates the entire eliminative tract—safely 
carries away the poisons that bring on headaches, 


colds, biliousness, Get a 
FREE! Noy “eid biee} 25c box. All druggists’. 
— samples 


NR and Tums. Send TO-NIGHT 


name, address, 6’ 
The 
TOMORROW ALRICHT 












Lewis Medicine Co. 
Desk BR-97 
67 Crawford Avenue 


Windsor, Ontario SS. 
44 Qui lief for acid indiges 
“TUMS a ae heartburn. Only 10c. 








Can Your Children 
SPEAK FRENCH? 


The ability to speak another language will 
give your children tremendous business and 
social advantages. By LINGUAPHONE — 
the method used in the world’s leading 
universities — the whole family can hear the 
spoken accents, see the printed word, learn 
to speak French or @ foreign tongue easily, 
quickly and at home. Write for free trial 
offer to Dept. 25. 


ooo. 2 eee ew, 


LINGUAPHONE 


430ST.GABRIEL ST. eM RE MONTREAL 





How BLONDES 


hold their sweethearts 


EN STAY in love with the blonde who makes 

the most of her hair. She does it with 
Blondex, the powdery shampoo that sets light 
hair aglow with new lustrous beauty—-keeps it 
golden-bright and radiantly gleaming. Brings 
back real blonde gleam tostringy, faded light hair 
—without injurious chemicals. Blondex bubbles 
instantly intoa frothy, searching foam that routs 
out every bit of scalp dust—stimulates hair roots. 
Leaves hair soft and silky. Let Blondex make 
our hair unforgettably alluring. Blondex comes 
in two sizes—the NEW, inexpensive 25c package 
and the economical $1.00 bottle. Try it today 
and see the difference, At all good drug and 
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A New Deal 


(Continued from page | 1) 





perched herself on the steps beside him, and 
he sat down again. 

“Of course you were going somewhere,” 
she suggested. 

“Well, yes, I was,” 
going to Antibes.” 

She looked at him questioningly. 
“Antibes? Is it far?” 

“Somewhat over three thousand miles, 
Pin. Pin,” he apologized. ‘‘That’s as much 
of youas I know.” 

“Yes, Pin,” she agreed vaguely. Sud- 
denly her expression was troubled. “Three 
thousand miles?” 

“Across the Atlantic and most of France. 
French Riviera.” 

“ORES 

Then with an effort, a very noticeable 
effort, she spoke more cheerfully. 

“But how wonderful!” 

Norman glanced away from her. For a 
few moments, Pin and her telescope had 
made him forget; had diverted his mind 
from the futility of things. But one couldn’t 
forget for long. Wonderful? He had a brief 
sectional glimpse ahead. Montreal, La 
Havre. Paris. The de luxe “Blue Train’”’ for 
the Midi. 

“Nothing’s wonderful, Pin,’ he said 
wearily, “when you’ve done it dozens of 
times.” 


he laughed. “I was 


ON THE POINT of dropping back listlessly 
against the steps, with that question defi- 
nitely settled and out of the way, Norman 
checked himself; sat forward again. It was 
as if someone had shaken him. The effect 
was as strong as that. Pin’s eyes were 
blazing into his. 

“But don’t you work?” 

“Work?” How could he explain if she kept 
interrupting him? ‘‘Oh, I used to work. Ina 
bond office. I used to think I was pretty 
good at it. I had my career all mapped out. 
The young wonder bond salesman. I was 
going right to the top; do things in a big 
way. It shows how much dreams amount to. 
Pin—practically. Who’s buying bonds 
today? I got let out. My fine career was all 
over before it started.” 

He looked at her seriously. 

‘Hopes are all bunk. I’ve discovered that 
much. Leave out the hopes and the striving 
for them, and you won't be disappointed. 
Too bad the world hasn't got on to that. It 
will, some day.” 

Then something in Pin’s expression made 
him pause. Her color had deepened. Her 
breathing had quickened. He braced himself 
for another mental shaking. 

“You mean that you, as a man, are 


through?” 

“*Yes!”’ he almost shouted. 

“Through?” 

“Yes, through! If you want to call it 
that.” 


He glared at her angrily. 

“Through patting my manly pride on the 
back. That’s all it amounts to. Use your 
head, Pin. The one job I could have accom- 
plished something at, is gone. And that’s 
that. What’s the sense in trying to dig up 
some half-baked one—that doesn’t pay 
anything—just to kid myself along that I’m 
busy.” 

And again Pin’s expression checked him. 
Something new had come into her eyes. Not 
scorn any longer. Excitement. Intense 
excitement. 


“But I know a job you could get,’’ she 


said. “One that would pay. One you could 
make for yourself, if you had enough 
money.” 


“Make for myself?” 

“Yes. 
dale. It’s a mill town. Not very big. But— 

“But what?” 

“There’s 


Where I live in the winter. River- 


a newspaper. The Riverdale 





Courier. I know Mr. W illard, who owns it. 
He’s old. He’d like to sell out.’ 

For an instant, Norman was actually 
startled. Darned queer that Pin should have 
picked this particular job for him. He had 
been associate editor on his college paper; 
had even taken two courses in journalism. 
But, of course, that was only amateur stuff. 


SILENCED NOW, Norman suddenly found | 
So this was the way he had | 
to | 
Only to have her turn round and | 
He'd have to take 


himself smiling. 
explained 
Pin. 
confront him with a job. 
that back—about her being a child. 

Yet his thoughts were not really definite. 
He was telling himself that he had never 
seen eyes quite like Pin’s. Eyes that re- 
vealed so clearly every changing mood. How 
blue they were at this moment! Softer. As 
if she had scolded him enough, and would 
let things stand for a time as they were. 

“Maybe you're right,” he conceded. 
“‘Maybe I should want to find out. But I 
don’t. Honestly, Pin! You mean, get my- 
self all excited over the mayor’s wife’s latest 
operation? Bring out an extra on the pro- 
posed widening of Main Street? Have a 
woman’s page with the latest reducing 
diets?” 

He paused. 


“a few things about reality” 


‘But we’ve talked enough about me. How | 


about you?” 


Slowly she turned from him and looked | 


away, toward the barn and windmill. ‘Yes, 
I was going to ask you—about me,” she 
confessed. ‘‘That’s—that’s why I wanted 
you to stay.” 

He leaned forward. 
particular?” 

“About my getting married.” 

“Oh!”’ He drew back a little. 

“But I'll have to explain.” 

“Yes, of course. Naturally.” 

“About Riverdale, 
everything. That has so much to do with it. 
We only come here in the summer. The 
place belongs to my aunt. She can almost 
never rent it.” 

She faced him now, her hands clasped 
about her knees. 


“All right. Anything 


“The rest of the year—Riverdale. My 
father’s a schoolteacher. And it was all | 
right while I was going to school. But now 


I’m through; and I just don’t meet anybody. 
Any men I'd want to marry.” 

“But in Portsmouth,” she said, “‘there’s a | 
sort of fourth cousin of dad’s. He’s a build- | 
ing contractor. He came up here to make 
some repairs. And he wants to marry me.” 

She hesitated. 

“T’'ve been thinking about it a lot. Just 
where am I going to meet anybody? And 
this man, Paul, he—he’s simply every- | 
thing any woman could want. Big, strong, 
handsome. Successful, too. Even these last 
few years. A real go-getter, dad says. He 
has a house all ready and waiting for some- 
one to come into. I could even have a car of 
my own.” 

She stopped speaking now, glanced away. 
And Norman found his eyes fixed on her | 
profile. She was so young, so sweet. And | 
so desperately troubled. As if successful | 
marriage were the most important thing, the | 
only thing, in the world. 

But she was speaking again, still with her 
face averted. 

“I thought—I thought I'd just leave it all 
to you. Since I can’t decide it. You’ve been 
around a lot. And, you see, it isn’t as if we 
were friends. You're going way off to | 
Antibes, and you won't ever see me again. | 
You wouldn't have to feel responsible in the 





least. You won't even know whether your 
advice turns out right or not. Couldn't 
you?” 


Norman bent toward her and grabbed her 
arm, forcing her to look at him. “‘Of course I 
won't, Pin. It’s about the most idiotic thing 
I ever heard of. You don’t even know my 
ideas about marriage. Does it ever succeed? 
To me, you might just as well try it out 
with one husband as with another. And 
besides, this man Paul—I've never even set 
eyes on him.” 

He saw her smile faintly. 
minutes, you will. Listen.” 

He heard the hum of an approaching car. 


“In three 


where I live—and | 


(do this because Aspirin 





How Mrs. C1 


JOHN, THIS IS 

TERRIBLE... MY BIG 
DANCE TOMORROW AND 
HERE | AM COMING 
DOWN WITH A 

TERRIBLE COLD... 
SCIATICA COMING 


DON'T WORRY, PEG... I'VE 
FOUND WHAT FIXES ALL THAT~ 
ASPIRIN | 


OF HER COLD AT ONCE 


and Gave the Best Party of the Year 








ARKE GOT RID 






JUST TAKE THESE TWO 
ASPIRIN TABLETS NOW 


DRINK THIS GLASS OF 
WATER ~ALL OF IT. . 

WE'LL DO THIS AGAIN 
IN ABOUT 2 HOURS... 


4) THAT EVENING 


HOW ABOUT 
THE COLD, PEG, 


YES, AND THE 
COLD, TOO. SAY, 
THAT ASPIRIN 
CERTAINLY WORKS 





Almost Instant R 
in This Simple 


If you catch a cold—don’t take chances 
with “cold killers” and nostrums. A cold 
may be dangerous to take chances on. 

The simple method pictured above is 
the way doctors throughout the world 
now treat colds. 

This is recognized as the QUICKEST, 
safest, surest way to treat a cold, and 
ease the pains of neuritis or sciatica that 
often accompany a cold. For it often 
checks an ordinary cold almost as fast 
as you caught it. Just do this: 

1. Take 2 Aspirin Tablets. 
2. Drink Full Glass of Water. Re- 
peat treatment in 2 Hours. 
$. If throat is sore, crush and dis- 
solve 3 Aspirin Tablets in a half 
glass of water and 
gargle. This eases the NZ LS 
soreness in your throat 
almost instantly. Le 


Your cold should be re- 
lieved quickly when you 









SORE, CRUSH AND 
DISSOLVE 3 ASPIRIN 
TABLETS IN 1/2 GLASS OF 
WATER AND GARGLE 
THE PAIN EASES AT ONCE | 


NEVER HAVE SEEN YOU MORE 
PEPPY~AND YOU WERE JUST 
ABOUT DOWN AND OUT WITH 
A TERRIBLE COLD AND 
SCIATICA YESTERDAY. 


ISN'T IT AMAZING ! 

| NEVER THOUGHT 

A COLD COULD BE 

STOPPED LIKE ASPIRIN 
STOPPED MINE! 


elief From Colds 
Way 


embodies certain 
medical qualities 
that strike at the 
base of a cold almost 


INSTANTLY. 





Does Not Harm 
the Heart 


You can combat 
nearly any cold you get simply by taking 
Aspirin as directed. Sore throat can be 
eased by gargling this way in two or three 
minutes, incredible as this may seem. 


Ask your doctor about this. And when 
you buy, see that you get Aspirin. Aspirin 
is the trade mark of the Bayer Company, 
Ltd., of Canada. Look for the name 
Bayer in the form of a cross on every 
tablet. It dissolves almost instantly. And 
thus works almost instantly you take it 
internally. And for a gar- 
gle, it dissolves completely 
enough for this purpose. 
Get a box of 12 tablets 
or bottle of 24 or 100 at 
any drug store. 


F THROAT IS 









MADE IN CANADA 








NEW LIFE-LIKE MAKE UP 
Adds charm 


to your Lips! 


RETTY asa picture! Yet men used to criti- 

cize her for using “too much lipstick.” A 
man’s way of saying her lips looked painted! 
-.-She took the hint and bought the new kind 
of lipstick that accents natural color in lips, 
without painting them. 


Unlike any other lipstick 


Your lips may not look painted to your 
own eyes. But to others, even a trace of paint 
makes your mouth conspicuous. That’s why 
smart women are switching to Tangee... the 
lipstick that adds charm to your lips! 

Tangee is entirely different from the usual 
run of lipsticks. It isn’t paint. A strictly scien- 
tific formula that changes to your natural 
color the moment it’s applied! In the stick, 


it’s orange. Bat on your lips, it's « blusb-rose another movie actress who in her day made 


shade suited to your type. 


Makes your lips beautiful 


Use Tangee yourself See your lips fresh 
with glowing color all day long! Its cold 
cream base prevents chapping. Sold at toilet 
goods counters for same price as ordinary 
lipsticks. Yet it lasts longer. Also in Theatri- 
cal—a deeper shade for professional use. 


Rouge matches lipstick 

Tangee Rouge Compact changes to the one shade 
most natural for your type! Apply ic lightly over your 
Z ¥ cheeks and you'll see how 
beautifully it heightens your 
natural coloring . . . without 
causing an over-rouged look. 
A perfect match for Tangee 

Lipstick! Also in Theatrical. 
Comes in refillable compact. 
Refills fit compact perfectly. 
The new Tangee Powder 
brings soft underglow because 
it now contains the same magic 
color principle as Tangee lip- 




















younger, fresher, more natural! 
Three sizes, $1.00, 55c and 15c. 


Four popular shades, 
wk 
LOOK 
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%& SPECIAL 10c OFFER! ©” 
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i Palmers Limited ( Enclosel0c } y 
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What Price 
Personality? 


(Continued from page 13) 








Louisa M. Alcott’s novel, “Little Women.” 
Three following generations have read the 


| book and loved ‘“‘Jo,’”’ but never has New 


England been more faithfully portrayed 
than it is in Katharine Hepburn’s new rdle— 
the part that definitely spots her in the 
movie hall of fame. It is a characterization 
that pleases movie fans of the present day 
and reminds older men and women of the 
girl who was popular in their youth. A 
gentle, kindly type of girl with a more vivid 
appeal, however; a franker, more genuinely 
interesting young woman. 

Nice boys and men will point out 
Katharine Hepburn’s Jo March as their 
ideal, and it is a safe bet that “Little 
Women” will influence girls and women in 
their choice of clothes, husbands and friends, 
far longer than Mae West. Wise girls, ever 
on the alert to attract, will inevitably follow 
this new-old technique—the immortal Circe 
appeal, buried deep beneath the outer 
wrappings of discretion and gentle manners. 


WITH DOZENS of intriguing, beautiful 
and fascinating movie stars, all of them with 
various types of appeal, the fact remains 
that two opposite but very human women 
hold the world of movie fans in the palms 
of their hands. Another motion picture 
bound to leave its mark on present-day 
audiences is “Alice in Wonderland.” This 
Lewis Carroll classic has often been suggested 
as a film possibility, but it remained for the 
present vogue of “‘different’’ talkies actually 
to bring the beloved book to the screen. 

Pictorially the transcription is perfect. 
The capable actors working under the 
handicap of masks are rather lost, but 
Charlotte Henry, an absolutely new “‘little 
girl,” is going to please and amuse millions 
of children all over the world, who will find 
her a perfect “‘Alice”’ type. 

New York theatregoers and movie fans 
have been able to see on the stage again 


screen history—a woman who will never be 
forgotten so long as cameras click and the 
story of motion pictures is told. Mary 
Pickford returns, in the midst of her grief, to 
the stage which lifted her from early poverty 
and hardship into the réle of ‘America’s 
sweetheart’’; which elevated her to a niche 
no other cinema actress will ever attain— 
but which cannot restore her popularity. 

Mary was a fortunate child of circum- 
stance—a sweet, good, hard-working little 
girl, with a super-business woman for a 
mother. Mrs. Pickford courageously faced 
the world and made one of her three children, 
her greatest asset—a consistent wage earner, 
a stage success under the tutelage of the 
late David Belasco and the pioneer of movie 
stars—a millionairess and finally the wife of 
dashing Douglas Fairbanks. 

But Mary Pickford’s success belongs to 


TRUAMT . . 


Small gifts of simple pleasuring 
| gave myself today: 

Since dawn, rose-born, I'm treasuring 
These joys in glad array: 


A maple's rain-glazed leaves aflame 
In sunshine's first-flung beam; 

A million dancing jewels, frame 
For one small cloud supreme; 

A chorus jubilant of birds, 
A glade of arching ferns 

O, muted soul abandon words! 
Canst see my spirit yearns 

To hold these precious gifts intact 
Within a selfish heart 


another era—to the days of silent movies | 


when she was the greatest of all exponents of 
the goody-goody girl; the tomboyish big 
sister of a lot of poor youngsters, whose hard 
work achieved a Horatio Alger financial 
success in the last fade-out. 

“Suds,” “Tess of the Storm Country,” 
“‘Daddy Long Legs,”’ were all successes: they 
required only a nice, sweet wholesome hero- 
ine, and Mary was ideal so far as looks and 
acting went. When she played a Cinderella 
part or dressed up in new pretty clothes, she 
posed and pirouetted in front of her friend, 
the cow, in “Fanchon the Cricket.’’ She 
presented a lovely picture as she held her 
skirts in both hands and said—in panto- 
mime, of course—‘*‘How do I look now, Mrs. 
Cow?” 

When maturity came to Mary she should 
have retired gracefully to her magnificent 
estate at Pickfair and played the great lady 
of filmdom and hostess for Douglas Fair- 
banks. Now that she and her husband have 
parted, it is hardly fair to revive rumors of 
disagreements; to talk about the gossip that 
dubbed Mrs. Fairbanks as quite a domestic 
tyrant—a petulant young woman who 
wanted her own way in everything. 

Mary Pickford lost her husband, if the 
truth must be known, for the same reason 
that she lost her public: she lacks the divine 
spark that makes box-office champions of 
Katharine Hepburn, Mae West and Marie 
Dressler, three different types of women, of 
varying ages, manner and appearance. 

Valiantly Mary has tried to make the 
grade in ‘“‘grown-up”’ pictures. She made a 
laudable attempt to repeat Helen Hayes’ 
stage success in ‘“‘Coquette,”’ a rdle rich and 
colorful to a degree. She merely succeeded in 
being mildly ludicrous—her voice does not 
register well—it has no depth or timber. Her 
conception of ‘‘Kiki’’ was appalling! 

Nothing daunted, Miss Pickford last year 
made ‘“‘Secrets.”” Compared with the warm, 
glowing performance of the same rdle by 
Norma Talmage in the silent picture of the 
same name, Mary’s effort was futile. 
She looked beautiful, she gave a sincere and 
painstaking characterization; but in spite of 
the virile, colorful playing of Leslie Howard 
opposite her, Mary Pickford merely suc- 
ceeded in pouting out an artificial ‘Yes, 
John,” every few minutes. 

Never has it been more evident how much 
Mary Pickford owed her wise mother; it is 
too bad the latter is not living to counsel her 
daughter to stop talking about her recent 
divorce petition. One can visualize the hurt, 
small child that Mary used to be, crying in 
her mother’s lap to be soothed and com- 


forted. The blonde curls are tossed back, she | 


raises her head and determines to face the 
world with the same grim courage that 
urged her on to triumph over poverty and 
hardship in the old days. Mary Pickford’s 
present attitude is, “Chin up, my girl. Who's 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” 

But meantime, the glamorous ladies of 
furs, feathers and furbelows; of drooping 
eyelids and sweeping glances, of seductive 
carriage and promises of entrancing delights, 
continue to hold centre stage. The eternal 
feminine, the women men fight for and 


about, they are always with us—the 
Hepburns, the Wests, the Garbos and 
Dietrichs. 


by Edna Alice Boyd 


And all 
That it may dwell apart? 
Throughout the day, till d 
My soul has lived with j 
Beyond conception to believe, 
Nor can the night destroy 
This 
So sensitive to grace— 
Magnificent yon aureole 
Of sunset's ruffled lace! 


— 
their essences extract, 


arkling eve, 
oy 


ecstasy wherein | stroll, 


Rich gifts beyond all measuring 
My heart has known today. 

In woodlands made for pleasuring 
God showed me how to playl 
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I Am 76% 


|When Shall I Grow Old? 


HEN a young 
W man is old— 

that’s a trag- 

edy. When 
an old man is young 
—that's a paradox. 
Not long ago in a 
Canadian city there 
died a man of about 
50. An autopsy 
showed that his body 
was that of a man 
of 90. His every or- 
| gan, heart, stomach, 
| digestive organs and 
| nervous system were 
“burnt out” com- 
pletely. He was an 
old young man, This 
man, a former coun- 
try boy, had amas- 
sed a vast fortune 
but to what pur- 
pose? He died at 50, 
yet had he _ given 
thought to the health 
laws of nature he 
might have lived to 








The above is from a 
photograph of Robt. 


G. Jackson, M.D., at 
75. When 50 years of 
age Dr. Jackson was 
given but four months 
to live by the famous 
Sir Wm. Osler, but 
through natural liv- 
ing habits and the use 


of alkaline foods Dr. 
Jackson is to-day in 
his 76th year the em- 
bodiment of youthful 
vigor and endurance. 


be a hundred. 


Recently while lec- 
turing before a wo- 
man’s’ society’ in 
British ves enee 
on the subject “How 
to Be Always Young,” I said my test for 
old age was this: “When a man or woman 
looks backward to a best time in life that 
never can come again, ceases to plan and 
work for the future, old age has set in, 
regardless of the years lived.” Years do 
not enter into the discussion. Physical 
and mental resilience are the best measure 
of age. I am 76 but I’m not old—I m poues 
—from any standpoint. Why? We l, for 
years I have not had a moment's sickness. 
I work 14 hours a day and love my work. 
I run, skip the rope, play golf and other 
games, go on lecture tours of thousands of 
miles and operate a business that is con- 
stantly growing in size and importance, 
selling my products in six countries, and I 
live not in the past, but look to the future 
to provide me with better times and 
better success than I have known. 
| You say there are other men as vigorous 
|and youthful at my time of life? I do 
not believe there are. But suppose there 
are. My great demonstration is in coming 
back to my state of physical perfection so 
that I can and do defy disease, even colds, 
after having never known good health 
until after I was 50, at which age I was 
given only four months to live by the 
| greatest physician of modern times, Sir 
| Wm. Osler. 
How have I accomplished this seeming 
miracle? By learning and obeying Nature's 
health laws, chiefly those laws that relate 
to foods and feeding habits. 
It cannot be doubted that the greatest 
evil of our civilization is wrong foods and 
feeding methods, trying to live upon dead, 
acid-forming and denatured foods. Our 
resistance to disease is maintained and 
| measured by the amount of vitality we 
possess and vitality can be obtained and 
maintained only by eating foods that have 
in them a vital or life principle which they 
can transfer to us 
To correct my own devitalized, dying con- 
| dition I invented vitalizing, alkali-forming 
Roman Meal. This together with Bekus- 
Puddy, Lishus, fresh fruits, nuts, vege- 
tables, milk, Kofy-sub constitute my diet. 
'“A normal alkali reserve in the blood 
stream is nature's first defence against 
fatigue, disease and premature death.” So 
says science. ‘To ensure a normal alkali 
reserve, 80% of your food intake must be 
alkali-forming. It is difficult to make 80% 
of your food intake alkaline without grain 
foods, and Roman Meal, Bekus-Puddy and 
Lishus are the only alkali-forming grain 
foods known. These grain foods also over- 
come one of the most constant causes of 
all sickness—constipation. 
Bekus-Puddy and Lishus are two newer 
grain foods I recently put on the market 
| —the equal of Roman Meal in their alkali- 
forming and laxative properties. They can 
be alternated with Roman Meal if a change 
is desired. These products, Bekus-Puddy, 
Lishus and Kofy-Sub, are daily growing 
in popularity, not only because of their 
health building properties but because of 
their deliciousness. A knowledge of the 
alkali-forming foods is a valuable bit of 
health education. If you will write to me 
I will send you free a list of alkali- 
forming foods and my pamphlet “HOW 
TO KEEP WELL.” Address Robt. G. 
Jackson, M.D., 516 Vine Ave., Toronto. 
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The 
Factors Judgment 


(Continued from page 19) 











She burned three secret candles before a 
statue of the Virgin and said all the prayers 
she knew for a loved one’s good, and hoped 
they would restore Pete’s sanity. But Pete 
Brisac trod the clouds, for he believed that 
sooner or later the wild girl Arsine would 
come to rest upon his faithful heart. 

Pierre Concord came often to the cabin of 
the Faurés, and so did Saliére, the breed, and 
Pete Brisac hung diffidently in the offing and 
matters daily became more strained. 


AT FIRST the young men were vastly 
polite, calling each other “‘monsieur”’ meticu- 
lously, for each thought in his secret heart 
he was the man; so adroitly had Arsine 
handled them apart. But when they were 
together and she must perforce grant no 
preference to either, the politeness fell away, 
so that after a while they ceased to address 
each other at all, and there were black looks 
a-plenty. 

They did not speak now, even when they 
met among the other men around the 
factory steps in the long twilights, and an 
embarrassment settled upon the whole post. 
And Arsine, flipping her bright skirts by a 
little way apart—she always had business 
out among the cabins at these times— 
thrilled at the stir she was making. 

“Smart ones!”’ she would tell herself 
darkly, nodding her little head from side to 
side. ‘Maybe they see now. Am I one to be 
flouted?” 

They did see—especially that béle noire of 
hers, Marie, who wept in secret because, for 
all her brains, she could find no way to wean 
Pete Brisac from his fool’s dreams. Poor 
Pete, who seemed to have no chance against 
his dashing rivals, yet who smiled always 
with the lips which had put ‘‘the gold coin” 
in Arsine’s hand. 

“Come away, Pete,” the girl told him one 
dusk, her brilliant eyes haggard on his 
fatuous face. ‘‘Arsine is not for you. She is 
for some hard, strong man who will beat her. 
She but plays you against the others for a 
foil.” 

But Pete shook his head. 

“Marie, ma chérie,”’ he said gently, ‘‘you 
do not know. Me, I have a sign.”’ 

So Marie left him, walking in the dark 
and striking her hands together, for her 
house of life seemed tumbling. She panted 
like one athirst and her eyes were like 
foxfire in the shadows. Time was when Pete 
had found her fair—before the Faurés had 
come to Fort O'’Light— but now he called 
her chérie, gently, as one speaks to a child. 

She thought interminably in the long 
dark nights, and once when she heard Pete’s 
laughter outside her father’s cabin, laced 
with the high silver of Arsine’s, she turned 
over in her bed and beat the wall with her 
hands. 

It was in the black hour before dawn of 
the morning that followed that a flash of 
light shot through her soul’s darkness. 

The Factor! 

M’sieu John Ogilvie, the just, the sane, 
whose judgments all the land respected. On 
the morrow she would no longer sit and wait 
and eat her heart. 

But it was not the Factor whom Marie 
went to see upon the morrow. 

It was Jacques Fauré, and she met him 
guilefully outside the post where he was 
bringing faggots from the forest against the 
coming winter. 

She sat upon a log and put her head close 
to his, and talked lowly, and the unease of 
Fauré’s face became less marked. She swore 
him to secrecy, even against his wife, and 
laid her own heart bare. 

“T care not which of the others wins,” she 
said frankly. “It is Pete whom I want cured 
of his hopeless malady—Pete, on whose 
heart Arsine would not even wipe her shoes 


whose love she uses as a background for 
her cruel play. And the sooner the better.” 

“Aye,” said Fauré fervently, “for I begin 
to fear. There’s blood in the breed’s eves 
now.” 

There was an ugly look in Saliére’s face. 
to be sure. Twice he had seen Arsine walking 
with Pierre of late when she should have 
been with him. Her high laughter shot into 
him like the olden arrows of his people and 


his heart was turning hot. He hated his rival 


more each hour. 

He took the girl to task, openly, and she 
tossed her head. 

“Have I given my word—to any?” she 
asked haughtily. “Must I be forced?” But 
then she laid her light fingers on his arm and 
looked up at him sidewise with her knowing 
glance and the angry half-breed melted. 


“Tomorrow,” he said, ‘“‘we dance in the | 


mainway at dusk. Old Henri Boucicault 
has new strings to his ancient fiddle and we 
plan the merrymaking. I shall take you 
there—upon my arm.” 

““Non!”’ she said quickly, “I go with my 
mother and my father. Always I go with 
them.” 

“But you will dance most with me, my 
heart?” he asked. 

“And why, big-headed one?” she asked 
with all her old cocksureness. 

“Because I ask it,’’ said Saliére very 
slowly and softly. Too much so, had she but 
known. But where was there ever a girl like 
this wild Arsine who could hear the note of 
warning in a lover’s voice? 

“We shall see what we shall see,”’ she told 
him arrogantly and went her way. 

The morrow evening came upon the north 
woods soft as a lover’s kiss. 

There was a small new moon, and a little 
wind came drawing sweetly up the river. 


Henri Boucicault had brought him a table | 
with a keg upon it for platform which he | 


placed at the side of the hard-beaten open 
way that led from the main gate to the 
factory steps, and in the early twilight his 
strumming began to call the populace from 
all over the post. They came eagerly, these 
simple folk of the far places, all of them. Old 
men and young, women, girls and children. 
They wore their gayest clothes, their 
happiest faces. Their feet beat time to 
Henri’s fiddle long before the figures of the 
dance were set; so fain were they to begin. 

Marie was there, and all the other maids, 
several newcome voyageurs, Brisac and 
Concord and Saliére—and last to arrive, of 
course, Arsine. 

She came, walking decorously between 
her parents, her face demure, her new bright 


kirtle swinging with her every step, her black 
head bare and sweet with subtle perfume. | 


She seemed so meek and gentle—and yet 
she knew, long before she reached the spot, 
that Saliére was cold and still as ice, that 
Pierre Concord was much too lively for his 
common wont. Of Pete Brisac she took no 
note at all. 

One other she had seen from the farthest 
distance—that blue-eyed pig, the Factor. 


How could one miss him? He was so broad, | 


so tall, his head of yellow hair so bright in 
the rose-hued light of sunset. At sight of 


him the anger stirred again in Arsine’s little | 


breast. Tonight she would show him! 
Tonight there should be none like her for 
grace in the dance, for brilliance or laughter, 
of shining eyes, of wit. This man she would 





charm to her feet at last if it was the final act 


of life. 


And so she began by passing him by, | 


unseeing, so close that she might have 
touched him. Her father shut his lips and 
her mother flushed, beholding. They had 
taught her manners and the respect due the 


law. M’sieu le Facteur was the law in Fort | 


O'Light. She flouted them both and filled 
her parents with distress. 

But the girl was bowing to Pierre Concord 
on her right, smiling at Saliére on her left and 
managing to cast a lively look or two at the 


| 


| 


two new voyageurs, and saw nothing of their 


embarrassment. 

She did see that John Ogilvie had not been 
conscious of her presence, talking with a 
man from Hell-o’-Land’s Rise. 


| 


“To me, ma’mselle, the first,’’ said the 


Continued on page 50 


‘ 


Trust a mother to find out 


what’s best for Colds.. 





_a modern mother knows that a cold is a serious 
matter. Neglected or improperly treated, it may 
lead to dangerous and costly illness. That’s why she 
uses Vicks VapoRub, the safe, dependable, modern 
method of treating colds—externally. 


Two generations of mothers have proved Vicks 
VapoRub as the ideal treatment for children’s colds. 
It brings quicker relief—and avoids the risks of diges- 
tive upsets that so often come from constant internal 


dosing. 
POULTICE-VAPOR ACTION 


Just rubbed on throat and chest at bedtime, Vicks 
works all through the night to bring relief—two ways 
at once. Through the skin it “draws out” tightness 
and soreness. At the same time, its soothing, medi- 
cated vapors are inhaled direct to irritated air- 
passages. 

There is no substitute for this unique poultice- 
vapor action of Vicks VapoRub. Nothing “just as 
good.”’ No better, easier or safer way to relieve the 
colds of every member of the family—children and 
adults, too. No wonder VapoRub is the standby in 
70 countries—in over 26 million homes. 


FOR DEEP-SEATED COLDS 


Stronger Stimulative Action—When there is much 
tightness or soreness, redden the skin with hot, wet 
towels before applying VapoRub—then spread it on 
thick, and cover with a hot, dry cloth. 

Stronger Vapor Action—When the air-passages are 
badly clogged—or there is much irritation or cough- 
ing—also melt a spoonful of VapoRub in a bowl of 
boiling water and inhale the steaming medicated 
vapors for several minutes. 
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HAVE YOU CROSSED 
THE “FATAL FORTY” LINE? 


Then—According to Doctors—You are Doubly 
Subject to Acid Stomach 





AUTHORITIES now tell us that 

one of the penalties of middle-age is 
acid stomach. A rebellion of the stom- 
ach after years of faulty diet. 

Check up on any of your acquain- 
tances who have reached middle-life. 
Note how a great many of them will 
complain of a “weak stomach,” 
frequent headaches, nausea, sleepless- 
ness, and afternoon fag—depletion. 

Few will know what the cause. But 
most will have acid stomach. 

Thanks to modern scientific knowl- 
edge this condition need not be chronic. 
It is quickly and easily correctable, if 
you know the way. And it is a simple 
way, for all you do is this: 


How To Get Rid 
Of It Quickly, Easily 


If you have Acid Stomach, you can easily 
trace it. Headaches, stomach pains after 
eating, “gas,” “upsets,” nausea are the 
usual indications. 

Now—to get rid of it, all you need do 
is this: 

TAKE—2 teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia in a glass of water every 
morning when you get up. Take another 
teaspoonful thirty minutes after eating. 
And another before you go to bed. 


Try It—You Will 
Be Amazed 


Try this and, chances are, it will make a 
great difference in your life. For this small 
dosage of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia acts 
to neutralize the stomach acids that 
cause your distress. 

After-meal pains and discomfort go. 
You feel freedom from dull headaches. 
That “afternoon fag’—you think is de- 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 










THE SIGNS OF ACID STOMACH 















Nervousness Loss of Appetite 
Neuralgia Frequent Headaches 
Indigestion Feeling of Weakness 
Auto-intoxication Sleeplessness 
Nausea Mouth Acidity 






Sour Stomach 
WHAT TO DO FOR iT 





TAKE—2 Teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia in a glass of water every morn- 
ing when you get up. Take another tea- 
spoonful thirty minutes after eating. And 
another before you go to bed. 







pletion or “nerves” disappears. You feel 
like another person. Everywhere people 
are doing this. Everywhere doctors are 
advocating it. 


Get REAL Phillips’ 


When you buy, beware of “bargain” 
substitutes, be sure to get the REAL 
article—Genuine PHILLIPS’ Milk of 
Magnesia. Always ask for it by the name 
PHILLIPS—the kind doctors endorse— 
judged the most reliable neutralizer of 
stomach acids known. 














Also in Tablet Form: 


Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia Tablets are now on 
sale at drug stores every- 
where. Each tiny tablet 
is the equivalent of a 
teaspoonful of Genuine 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 


MADE IN CANADA 





GENUINE 





“You mean he’s coming here now?” 

“Yes. For his answer.” 

The sound of the approaching car was 
much louder, nearer. 

“Dad's with him,” Pin explained. “He 
took our car in to Portsmouth this morning 
for repairs. Going back for it this afternoon. 
Paul is staying for dinner. Wont you 
stay, too?” 
| ‘*Me?’’ Norman demanded in alarm. 

And then a sedan, of the very latest 
| model, turned in the driveway and came toa 
stop before the house. 








} 
| 


NORMAN FOUND himself shaking hands 
with Pin’s father, and Paul Brown. Pin 
told them briefly about her predicament in 
the well and its cause, and excused herself 
;}to finish preparing dinner. Her father, a 
| quick nervous little man, followed her into 
the house. Paul Brown stepped in under the 
porch roof and sat down on a disintegrating 
rustic chair. Norman resumed his place on 
| the steps. 
| Brown was the first to speak, asking 
| Norman’s name, which Pin had been unable 
|to give him; following this with an abrupt 
| question as to his occupation. Oh! So he 
{had no occupation. Was that so? Norman 
felt his cheeks burn. It wasn’t what this man 
said; it was what he left unsaid. Nothing 
about hard luck. Hard times. 

Norman gave him a quick estimating 
glance. “Big, strong, handsome?” Yes. “A 
| go-getter?’” Unquestionably. But as to the 
“Simply everything any woman could 
|want’”—no. There was something set, 
|opinionated, unyielding about Paul Brown 
| if she were 








ithat no woman would want 
wise. 

Still, he was judging too hastily. He must 
| be fair. 
| “Pin tells me you've been successful in 

spite of conditions,”’ he said. 

“Yes,” came the curt reply, with no 
further comment. And Norman realized 
that Paul Brown was staring past him, at 
| the windmill above the barn roof. 
| So the windmill was the trouble. Norman 
felt himself somehow partly implicated. 
Partly responsible. Brown intended him to 
feel so. To this practical brick and concrete 
|suitor, Pin’s escapade seemed the height of 
| nonsense : absurd, scandalous, unforgivable. 
| And Norman had shared in it. 

Yes, that was it. He began to see its 
significance. Did Pin understand? Did she 
know that Paul Brown would never climb 
windmills with her, or ever look for adven- 
| ture anywhere? 

The silence became heavy and strained. 

And then, to the rescue, came Pin 
announcing dinner. 

Catching Pin’s eye, he smiled encourag- 
‘ingly,@nderstandingly. He was grimly 
amused now, trying to imagine Brown’s 
expression of shocked unbelief if he were told 
that his whole married future rested, at the 
moment, on the nod or shake of this inconse- 
quent stranger’s head. 

The meal was soon over. It had been pure 
business with Paul Brown. Pin’s father rose 
and hurried from the room. Brown followed 
him, with a meaning backward glance at his 
| bride-to-be. The small brother vanished 
{through another door. Pin and Norman 
| seemed to find themselves standing there, 
naturally, side by side. 

Norman bent close to her. ‘‘No!’’ he said 
| positively. Just that. No more. 

And Pin’s startled, yet grateful, glance 
warmed something in him. “Oh, thank 
you,” she breathed. “I’m—glad.” 
| As they left the room and entered the dark 
hall, however, Brown was waiting for them. 
He stood with his hand on the knob of a 
partly open door. Stopping Pin with a 
|gesture, he motioned her in there. And 
| Norman found himself alone. 
| Keeping on, he passed through the front 
room to the porch, where he sat down again 
|on the steps. And then it came to him that 
| there was really nothing to keep him sitting 
there any longer. Even Pin could not 
| possibly require anything more from him. 
|He was conscious of a distinct twinge of 
|emptiness. He had got himself into his part 
|too completely; was going to have just a 
| little difficulty in getting out of it. 


| 
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Then. behind him, he caught the sound of 
quick heavy steps. Paul Brown, his face 
flushed and angry, was hurrying toward the 
sedan. Pin’s father came backing into view 
on the porch, gesticulating, protesting. He 
spun round and followed Brown. 

Both men got in the car. The doors 
slammed. The starter whined and the motor 
caught with a roar. Gravel scattered as the 
wheels spun. The little car leaped forward, 
careened down the rough driveway. 


“WHEW!” NORMAN exclaimed. 

But now Pin was approaching thought- 
fully over the grass. He waited for her, 
smiling, his sense of emptiness gone. 

“Well, I took your advice,” she said. 

“Yes, it looks so,” he laughed, with a 
gesture indicating the faint haze of dust still 
hanging above the driveway. 

‘And now you are going, toc 

Norman glanced at her sharply. For there 
had been a note of undisguised sadness in 
her voice. He'd better be careful. Nothing 
emotional or tragic must come into their 
parting. 

“Why, you left me no alternative,” he 
reminded her with assumed cheerfulness. 
“You made it a game with rules. I was going 
to Antibes. Wasn't even to know how my 
advice turned out. Wasn’t ever to see you 
again. Remember?” 

They had reached his car by this time, and 
he turned to face her squarely. ‘“To change 
all that,”’ he laughed, “‘would call for a new 
deal all round.” 

Then he found himself looking into Pin’s 
eyes. They were wide open, in a startled 
breathless way. And suddenly, with a sense 
of bewildered alarm, he found himself seized 
with the most intense desire he had ever 
known in his life. To take Pin in his arms. 
To feel her soft young loveliness against 
him. To know the touch of those half-parted 
lips. To 

But he couldn’t do that to Pin. He 
couldn’t make love to Pin and leave her. 
Somehow he managed to get in behind the 
wheel. 

““Good-by, Pin.” 

She seemed quite lost in something, as if 
she hadn’t heard him at all; and he came toa 
stop. 

But no, it was better this way. He let in 
his clutch, and his car moved slowly on 
again. ; 


2”? 


HAVING REACHED the road, however, 
Norman stopped to light a cigarette. And 
as he held the match to it he noticed that his 
hands were trembling. He looked at them as 
if they belonged to someone else. 

“A whole lot better—this way,” he told 
himself. It was as if he had escaped catas- 
trophe, by a miracle. One more look into 
Pin’s wide-open blue eyes and what might 
not have happened? 

A small-town newspaper. Story-book love, 
in a white rose-covered cottage. Pin running 
down the path each evening to meet him 
when he came home from the office. 

Putting his car in gear, he started on 
again. Pin? Why, three hours ago he had 
never heard of Pin. 

But was she still standing there, as he had 
left her? What had she been thinking about ? 
What had caused that startling transforma- 
tion in her when he had spoken of a “new 
deal?” 

He shook his head. 
that. 

For now he was in high. The road curved 
sharply. He could no longer see even the 
pines. The whole delightful disturbing 
episode was 

And then, incredibly, there was that boy 
again, hopping up and down in the middle 
of the road. He had come out of a footpath, 
this time: a short cut across the corner. 

Down went Norman's foot on the brake, 
and the boy was up on the running-board. 

“Pin! Pin!’ he was shouting. 

“Pin?” Norman shouted back, with a 
mingled sense of calamity and excitement. 
“Pin? Yes?” 

“Yes, Pin!” the boy repeated, almost 
speechless with indignation. He made a wild 
swing of his arm in the direction of the 
house. “‘Pin’s in the well!” 


Better not go into 
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sometimes contracted by children sleeping 
together. 


What are the dangers from the use of tea 
and coffee by children?—(Mrs.) S. J., 
Toronto. 

Tea and coffee are not foods; they have no 
food value whatever. They stimulate the 
nervous system and lessen the appetite for 
useful foods. As commonly used by children 
they cause nervous disorders and, like the 
use of wine, beer and cider by children, do 
harm. 

My child is nine years old. What shall I 
feed him?—Mrs. P., Toronto. 

Breakfast: Cereal with milk, bread and 
butter, boiled or coddled egg, stewed fruit. 

Mid-morning lunch: Cup of milk, choco- 
late or soup with crackers or bread and 
butter. 

Dinner: Meat, chicken or fish, potato, one 
green vegetable, stewed fruit, bread and 
butter. 

Supper: Cereal or milk toast, thick vege- 
table soup, plain pud- 
ding or custard, glass of 
milk, bread and butter. 


What is protein milk 
and when should it be 
used?—(Mrs.) J. B. C., 
New Hamburg. 

Protein milk is a Ger- 
man modified milk. 
Much of the milk sugar 
has been removed from 
ordinary milk and the 
casein increased. A 
quart of whole milk is 
warmed to about 100 
degrees Fahrenheit and 
rennet added. It is then 
strained through cheese- 
cloth and the whey dis- 
carded. The curd is rubbed through a fine 
wire sieve and a pint of buttermilk gradually 
added. Enough water is added to make a 
quart. It is used in cases of acute and 
chronic indigestion when there is diarrhoea. 


How may milk be pasteurized at home? 
(Mrs.) C.L., Aurora. 

You can buy a simple pasteurizing appara- 
tus in any large departmental store, or you 
may manage it, without any apparatus, by 
placing the milk for the day in bottles and 
heating them to 142 degrees Fahrenheit in a 
vessel of water. Keep at this temperature 
for half an hour and then put in the ice-box 
until used. Even if you boil the milk it will 
do no harm. All else that is necessary is to 
give the baby plenty of orange juice. 


What ts the best sort of bottle and nipple to 
use in feeding baby?—(Mrs.) T. J., Barrie. 

Simple straight nipples which slip over 
the neck of the bottles. Don’t use any kind 
of a tube, as these are hard to keep clean. 
Nipples made of black rubber are best. The 
hole should be large enough to allow the 
milk to drop rapidly. The plainest sort of 
bottle with a wide neck is best. 


I want to travel to Vancouver with my baby 
who is five months old. He is partly nursed 
and partly fed with a bottle. What would you 
advise?—(Mrs.) B. H., Halifax. 

I should give the same advice as Punch 
did about marriage: ‘‘Don’t.” But if you 
must travel with your baby, take a com- 
partment and follow this routine. The trip 








will last about six days, and sufficient modi- 
fied milk, sterilized and in bottles containing 
one feed will, if kept in the dining-car ice-box 
on the train, carry you through. Order 
fresh, pasteurized milk to be on hand when 
you reach Vancouver. 
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SHE SAYS “I HATE YOU!”... 


The bottles may | 


readily be warmed on the train by setting | 


one in a vessel of boiling water. Take several 
nipples with you. 

A good receptacle for baby is a clothes 
basket. Don’t hand the baby around to 
other travellers. Keep him away from other 


children and see that regular home routine | 


is followed. 


Will you please give in Chatelaine a table of 
useful foods for children and explain what is 
meant by proteins, vitamins, etc., and their 
uses?—(Mrs.) A. M., Sudbury. 

The elements of a good diet are: 

1. Mineral salts such as_ phosphorus, 
iron, calcium. These are used for growth of 
bones, teeth, etc. They also counteract the 
effect of too much acid produced by meats 
and cereals. Examples of foods containing 


minerals would include | 


fruits, vegetables, milk. 

2. Proteins provide fuel 
for the body and a 
growth and repair ele- 
ment called nitrogen. 
Examples are: Meat, 
fowl, fish, milk. 

3. Carbohydrates: (a) 
starch; cereals, bread, the 
chief sources of fuel. (b) 
sugar; also serves as fuel 
and for flavoring other 
foods. Food in natural 
state in milk, fruits. 
Added sugar, except for 
flavoring, should not be 
used for young children 
as it causes decay of 
teeth, and indigestion. 

4, Fat: a body fuel. Improves flavor of 
foods. 

5. Cellulose: This is the material that 
makes up the framework of plants. It gives 
bulk to the diet and tends to prevent consti- 
pation. Made up by fruits and vegetables. 

Vitamins: These are the specialist foods 
which in the natural state are contained in 
a great variety of foods. They aid in growth 
and nutrition, ward off many disease condi- 


Sas 


tions, prevent scurvy, etc. They are found | 


in meat, milk, butter, eggs, fruit and vege- 
tables. 


Will you please give in Chatelaine, a table 
of the vitamins, where each is found, and their 
uses?—(Mrs.) L. D., Toronto. 

Vitamin A is found in cod liver oil, egg 
yolk, spinach, carrots, butter, milk. Uses: 
To aid in growth and prevent an ulceration 
of the eye which occurs in the absence of 
vitamin A. 


VBI and B2 are found in yeast, wheat 
germ, milk, spinach, liver, egg yolk. Uses: 
To prevent beriberi, a form of neuritis 
pellagra, and certain skin diseases. 


Vitamin C is found in orange, tomato and 
lemon juice, in banana, apples and raw 
vegetables. The use of these prevents 
scurvy. 

Vitamin D is found in cod liver oil, vio- 
sterol, egg yolk (and, of course, in open 
sunshine). Prevents rickets. 

Vitamin E is found in wheat germ and 
lettuce. Aids in reproduction 


How to keep the Baby well 


...In these columns every month, Dr. J. W. S. Mc- 
Cullough, Chief Inspector of Health for Ontario, will 
contribute a brief article on some phase of the baby's 
health. He will, in addition, be prepared to answer 
questions sent to Chatelaine by mothers on the care 
of their babies, and other public health matters. Dr. 
McCullough will not prescribe. 

...A stamped, self-addressed envelope should be en- 
closed if a private answer is desired. 


Fat in meats, nuts, butter and oil. | 


but She mteas 


“PLEASE HELP ME!” 





| PPVWHERE she lies . . . a strange little 
mixture of anger and tears. 

At times like these, a mother’s in- 
stinct should whisper “‘ Trouble.” For 
often these outbursts are warnings 
that something is wrong! 


Delay is unwise, Mother 


Tears may often be traced to acid 
stomach—to flatulence, to sour stom- 
ach. In babies, it may be colic due to 
gas. Perhaps it is a warning that a 
cold is coming on. Or, that your child 
is suffering from the commonest of all 
children’s ailments — constipation. 
For this troublesome disorder affects 
| 90% of all children. 
Thesafest treatment for any of these 
| troublesis a laxative—given promptly! 
| But be sure it is a child’s laxative. 
Often laxatives made for grown-ups 
| are far too harsh for children. 





Give Castoria 


Castoria is a laxative made especi- 
ally for children. Unlike castor-oil and 
other harsh laxatives, it does not be- 
/come an irritant in order to increase 
bowel action. It is a gentle stimulant 
~acting chiefly in the lower bowel. 

_ Therefore it does not disturb diges- 





tion. Children love the taste of it. And 
it is as safe as it is sure—for it contains 
NO NARCOTICS. Get Castoria today— 
the family size is most economical. 


. ° e 
Mother, from babyh on—there is no 
better first-aid for colic due to gas, for diarr- 
hea due to improper diet, for sour, or acid 
stomach, for flatulence or for the beginning 
of a cold, than a good laxative. There is no 
better laxative for children than Castoria. 
. * 2 
Tune in on Castoria’s great radio program— 
Albert Spalding, and supporting artists! 
Every Wednesday 8.30 to 9.00 p.m. (E.S.T.) 
Stations CKAC, Montreal; CF RB, Toronto. 


CASTORIA 


The Children’s 
Laxative 


ahi 


from babyhood to 11 years 
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AU Summer the Sun 
‘Helped them Build 
Strong Backs. Full- 


Chests, S traight Legs 





But NOW they need 


Fumshine 
SUN-BATHS are not so practical at this 
season. That is why you should give your 
children an inner sun-bath daily. Give 
them Bottled Sunshine—Squibb Cod-Liver 
Oil—every day. 

Squibb Cod-Liver Oil supplies an abund- 
ance of bone-and tooth-building Vitamin D, 
Babies who get it every day regularly are 
helped to develop well-shaped heads, 
fine full chests, strong backs and straight 
legs. In addition, Squibb’s keeps up their 
resistance—helps them grow—by providing 
the resistance-building, growth-promoting 


factor—Vitamin A. 


Always insist on Squibb Cod-Liver Oil. 
Squibb’s is vitamin-protected. Each tea- 
s ul contains more Vitamins A and D 
than inferior oils. Each bottle goes 
farther. The best is actually least expensive. 


Is there a tiny baby in the family? Try 
Squibb Cod-Liver Oil with Viosterol-10D. 
Ten times as rich as regular Cod-Liver Oil 
in the bone-and tooth-building Vitamin D, 
it is especially suited to the needs of 
rapidly growing babies. 


For the older chiidren. Keep them well with 
Squibb Mint-Flavoured Cod-Liver Oil. 
Pleasant - tasting, it [will 
build resistance all winter if | 
given regularly every days 


Send for 
FREE Booklet 


‘Why Every Baby Needs 
Bottled Sunshine’ is a 
valuable mother’s book 
which is yours for the 
asking. Write for it to 
E. R. Squibb & Sons of 
Canada, Limited, 36 Cale- 
donia Road, Toronto. 


Squibb Cod-Liver Oil 


Produced, Tested and Guaranteed by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons of Canada, Limited, manu- 
facturing chemists to the Medical profession 
since 1858. 


Squibb ADEX TABLETS-10D—a convenient 
and pleasant concentrate of Halibut and Cod- 
Liver Oil and Viosterol by which adults can 
obtain the precious vitamins from these 
healthful sources, Each Adex Tablet provides 
1000 units of Vitamin A and 2450 units of Vita- 
min D. Take them regularly every day. sc1o 


SQUIBB 


“A NAME YOU CAN TRUST” 











Baby 
C hhnic 
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SUNSHINE AND THE BABY 


UNSHINE was used as a curative 
agency by ancient people. It is only 
in the last ten years that we have 
understood its real value. Sunshine 

includes the light rays which we can see, the 
heat rays and also the invisible short rays. 
The last are called the ultra-violet rays 
which are shorter than the shortest visible 
rays which we see as violet light. Ultra- 
violet rays will fog a photographic plate and 
rapidly kill germs of disease. They have, in 
addition, a far-reaching effect on the human 
body. Life cannot exist without them. 

The ultra-violet rays have a powerful 
effect on the skin. They change or activate a 
substance known as ergosterol. This acti- 
vated ergosterol passes into the blood and 
produces profound effects on the life and 
growth of the body cells. A lack of this 
substance, which is really a lack of sunshine, 
is the cause of rickets, tetany (convulsions) 
and other disorders of infancy. A child that 
receives insufficient sunshine readily catches 
cold, influenza, bronchitis, and pneumonia. 

Babies born in the autumn or in early 
winter suffer more from lack of ultra-violet 
rays than babies born in the late days of 
winter or in early spring, because the winter 
sunshine lacks in strength of ultra-violet 
rays. Ordinary window glass cuts off these 
rays, so baby must be out of doors in order 
to gain benefit from sunlight. 


As a general rule the daily sun bath of a | 
baby born in the spring should be begun at | 
two weeks of age. If born in the fall or early | 
winter he should be six weeks old before 
beginning the sun bath. 

During the month of November, Decem- 
ber, January and February the ultra-violet | 
content of the sun in North America is only | 
one-eighth as great as that of the summer | 
months. Because of the cold only the face | 
can be exposed. The first exposure should 
not be more than ten minutes, the face being | 
turned so as to expose both sides. This 
exposure should be increased three to five | 
minutes daily until there is a daily exposure | 
of one to two hours. Care should be taken | 
against sunburn. 

During the late spring and the summer 
months, much more of the body may be | 
exposed. The legs, arms and finally the 
whole body may gradually be tanned. The | 
best time of the day to expose the baby to | 
the sun’s rays in winter is from 11 a.m. till | 
1 p.m. Inthe hot summer months the baby’s 
head should be shaded and the sun bath} 
given before 10 a.m. | 

Some types of glass have been invented 
through which the ultra-violet rays will pass. | 
These may be used with the child in its 
room. 

The ultra-violet rays produce tan. 


Dr. McCullough’s Question Box 


Will you please tell 
me something about 
weight and growth of a 
baby three months old? 
I am _ nursing him. 
—(Mrs.) C. C. L., 
Toronto. 

Nothing tells so ac- 
curately during the 
first year of the baby’s 
growth as regular 
weighing. The baby 
should be weighed 
every week during the 
first six months and 
once in two weeks in 
the second half of the first year. After this, 
once a month will suffice. Write the record 
down in a little book to compare with the 
growth of the next baby. 

There is usually a loss of four to eight 
ounces in the first week; after this there 
should be a weekly gain of four to eight 
ounces up to six months. After this the gain 
is from two to four ounces in the second half 
of the year. 

The average weights beginning with 714 
pounds at birth, are twenty-one pounds at 
one year; twenty-seven at two years; thirty- 
two at three years; thirty-six at four years 
|and forty at five years. Girls usually average 
|one pound less. 


When do the first teeth appear? Please tell 





me something about the 
care of baby’s teeth. 

(Mrs.) M. J., Hamil- 
ton. 

There are twenty | 
teeth in the first set. 
They begin growth 
long before birth; that 
is why it is essential 
that the mother should 
have good food. The 
two central lower ones 
usually appear from 
the fifth to the ninth} 
month. At one year 
the child usually has 
six teeth; at 114 years, twelve; at two 
years, sixteen; and at 214, twenty. If the 
child has much illness or suffers from rickets, 
the teeth are delayed. 

The teeth should be kept clean by brush- | 
ing with a soft brush, using a little prepared 
chalk. Any particles between the teeth may 
be removed with a bit of floss silk. 





Should a child sleep with its mother? Should 
children sleep together?—(Mrs.) P. R., 


Beamsville. 


No, if it can be avoided. If the child sleeps 
with its mother, there is always the tempta- 
tion of too frequent nursing, which is 
injurious to both mother and child. Older 
children, too, should have separate beds: 
contagious diseases and bad habits are | 
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allée 


aby Bath 


Doctors recommend a body rub with 
‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly after the 
daily bath, to keep the tender skin 
smooth, free from chafing and chap- 

ing. Use it when you change his 
diaper, to soothe inflamed buttocks; 
on his scalp to correct ‘‘cradle cap,”’ 
in his nostrils to ward off sniffles. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK 
VASELINE WHEN YOU BUY. 

If you don’t see it you are not getting 

the genuine product of Chesebrough 

Manufacturing Company, Cons'd., 

5520 Chabot Avenue, Montreal. 


aseline 


TRADE-MARK 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


If you are handy with a sewing machine 
and make your children’s clothes, be 


sure to look over 


CHATELAINE PATTERNS 
on Pages 68 and 69. 





CRIB 
1? SHEETS 


When you put an ARISTO 
Crib Sheet on the babe's mat- 
tress it protects tt perfectly .. . 
because ARISTO is the one 
crib sheeting meade of finest 
materials. 






VAPORS RELIEVE DURING SLEEP 
RELIEF AT ONCE! That is Vapo-Cresolene’s 


magic effect! Checks paroxysms and vomiting. 


Permits restful sleep. Antiseptic—halts infec- 
tion. Used with great success for over 53 
years in treating Whooping Cough, Bronchial 
Asthma, Coughs and Colds, Spasmodie Croup, 
Bronchitis. Disinfects the room and prevents 
spread of infection. Full directions with every 
package. At all drug stores. 


Ver Bsclane 


RELIEVES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Send for Booklet No. 4, Vapo-Cresolene Co., 
Miles Bldg., Montreal, 
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Look for 
this Blue 
and W bite 
Tab. 








oo 


Big and Rugged 
... yet soothingly soft | 


COLONIAL TOWELS: big, 
hefty, thirsty and woven for 
wear, are what the men of the 
house have been wanting for years 
... areal man’s towel to top-off 
the wash or shave and for those 
swinging, vigorous after-bath 
rub-downs that make men feel 
like a million dollars. 


for the glow of health they 
impart and for their gay, warm 
colorings. 


Identified by the Blue and White 
COLONIAL made-in-Canada 
Tab, they are the towels your 
pioneer Great-Grandmother,who 
made and bought things to last, 
would delightin to-day, Obtain- 
able at your favorite store in over 


The whole family will love them 
100 different patterns, 


for their soft, caressing touch; 


COLONIAL SHEETS and 
PILLOW CASES 


Colonial Sheets and Pillow Cases con- 
tain no filling. They are carefully 
made of the finest cotton and will 
give long and satisfactory wear under 
the most severe laundering. They 
are cosy too, Complete range of sizes, 





Made in Canada by the makers of the famous 


Macoc Fastest Fasrics | 


. DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY | 
y Montreal LIMITED 


Toronto Hamilton Winnipeg Vancouver 








The 
Factors Judgment 


(Continued from page 47) 





breed suavely, reaching for her hand, and 
‘To me!” cried Pierre Concord. 

But Arsine, looking over their heads, 
nodded to the swift question in one of the 
newcomer’s eyes and thus averted the 
direct choice. 

Red in her bewitching small face as a 
summer rose, Arsine Fauré flung herself into 
such recklessness as not even she had dared 
essay before. She laughed up in Concord’s 
eyes, lolling in his arms, all but gave him the 
final hope, while over his unsuspecting 
shoulder her sensuous glance clung to the 
face of Saliére. And Saliére, drunk with her 
beauty and fearing no man, went in and 
took her from his rival’s arms. 

This was an insult, a breach of all man- 
ners, and the onlookers caught their breath. 
Pierre stopped in his tracks and watched 
the two dance round. Here and there others 
stopped, their laughter hushed. Even the 
fiddler, sensing the tension, lowered his 
violin. 

And as they neared him Pierre Concord 
pushed through, clearing the dancers away 
from his path with the sweep of his big arms. 

He took the girl softly by the shoulder and 
pulled her loose, pushed her aside, and next 
second, without a word of warning they 
were at each other’s throats, these two who 
were strung to the breaking point. 

Both were big men, hardy sons of the 
wilderness, leaned by snowshoe, trail and 
trap line, and they were fairly matched. And 
they were hot with hate. 

Upon the instant knives had leaped from 
hidden places and the soft rose light of 
evening glinted on their cruel play. 

Women cried here and there with sharp 
short gasps; men spoke swiftly, clearing the 
space around. 

Crouching, circling, their narrowed eyes 
no longer human, the trappers fought for 
the woman after the age-old way and no one 
interfered. This was their right. 

The woman who had led them on, had 
pitted them against each other for her own 
poor pleasure, would not decide. Therefore 
they should decide and to the victor should 
go the spoils, for after the custom of the 
place no youth would look thereafter at the 
girl. 

Terrible as panthers they circled, feinted, 
struck. Skill was there, great skill refined 
and polished, and the men in the wide circle 
began to speak in soft ejaculations. 

“Votla! What guard! What parry! What 
courage! A pity to waste either, m’sieus!” 

And then, suddenly, a terrible thing 
happened. Their long knives missing by a 
hairbreadth, both men leaped and struck at 
once. Both blades went home with a 
sickening heough; both men staggered, both 
sank drunkenly to earth. 

‘“‘Mon dieu!’’ shrieked old Henri. 
“Impasse!” 

And it was so. Though neither was 
mortally struck, they had fallen simultane- 
ously and the fight was done. A hundred 
hands thrust forth to stop them as they 
scrambled up, rabid as dogs. 

A great sound of voices rose, the relief of 
women, the dawning counsel of men. 

“What now?” they said on all sides. 
“‘What shall we do with them? Who shall 
decide between them?” 

But here Jacques Fauré took matters in 
his own hands. 

Dragging his daughter he surged forward. 

“Hear me!” he cried, red in the face. “I 
have had enough of trouble. I have been 
shamed before the populace by my own 
flesh and blood. I denounce my child as 
heartless and consider no man’s life a pawn 
for her. M’sieu Ogilvie is a just man and 
wise. His word is the law to us, his people. I 
say we lay the matter before him and abide 
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by his decision. Let him decide who shall 
marry this girl—and may Heaven help that 
one!” 

Instantly a shout went up, a cry of relief. 

“The Factor!” they cried. ‘‘M’sieu le 
Facteur! None other—and his rule shall 
stand. The Factor! The Factor!” 

They surged back to form a circle once 
again, this time for a strange tribunal. 
Jacques Fauré stood holding Arsine grimly 
in a vise-like grip. The two bloody, panting 
trappers were likewise restrained across the 
trampled ground. At one side Pete Brisac 
stood like one under sentence of death, and 
Marie watched him with anguished eyes 
that yet shone with a wild brilliance. Marie, 
who had used her brains to bring about this 
very moment, out among the winter faggots. 

And then John Ogilvie came forward. 

There seemed something strange about 
him, a grimness, a certain strained hardness 
that went oddly with the pallor that had 
come into his face. The lines about his 
stern lips were graven deep. 

Twice he opened his lips to speak and did 
not. His eyes did not turn to where the wild 
girl Arsine stood straining at her father’s 
grip, a terror in her face at last. 

“It is your will,” he said presently, ‘‘that I 
pass sentence on—on this girl, Ma’mselle 
Arsine Fauré? That I decide whom of these 
men, with whose love she has played bitter 
paws, she shall marry?” 

“Aye!” they cried, “‘it is our will.” 

The Factor wet his lips again. It seemed 
he had difficulty in breathing and that 
strange pallor deepened on his face. 

“Then,” he said, “I decree it shall be 
neither. Smile for smile, favor for favor, she 
has played them against each other. Each 
has had his full chance with her. Each has 
had his chance in battle here before you all. 
Each has failed to conquer the other. There 
is no manner of choice between them. But 
there is one’’—-here he paused a moment, 
once more wetting his dry lips and, as if he 
sternly forced himself to speak, went on 
“‘there is one whose hopeless love has been 
the most piteous of all. One whom Ma’mselle 

Ma’mselle Arsine has used with fine and 
careless cruelty.” 

Here the eyes of Arsine darted unerringly 
to where Pete Brisac stood beside Marie La 
Marque —wild eyes of despair. 

“To that one I decree she shall be married 
when Father Tenau shall come next from 
Henriette —and that one is Pete-—” 

The name was never finished. Two things 
happened in the next awful second. 

The hand of Marie flashed up, and in it 
was the ancient duelling pistol which her 
great-grandsire had brought from France. 
What dim fear had prompted her to carry 
it tonight, only Heaven and her own soul 
knew. She flung it level with the Factor’s 
breast and pulled its ponderous trigger. But 
even as its old voice spoke there was a flash 
of scarlet, a scream of soul’s anguish, and 
Arsine Fauré, tearing from her father’s hold, 
was upon Ogilvie’s heart--was _ sliding 
piteously down—was lying, crumpled in a 
little crimson heap, low before him. Her 
small face strained up toward him in the 
dying light, pinched and anguished, her 
bright blood, flowing, stained his moccasins. 

“None—other,” she whispered, “I will 
have—no—man—but you.” 

And dropping beside her the Factor who 
was her judge lifted her and held her, rock- 
ing, his face buried in the scented curls. 

The lines about his mouth were broken at 
last. 


WHEN FATHER TENAU arrived some 
two weeks later he found much work to do, 
namely, the marrying of John Ogilvie to 
Arsine Fauré who sat propped in her bed, a 
pale and chastened bride whose radiant face 
was purged of all frivolity, and the wedding, 
on the same day, of Pete Brisac and Marie 
La Marque—whose sole punishment for the 
wrong she meant to do was banishment from 
Fort O’Light. 

And all the old women who had prophesied 
that Ogilvie would beat Arsine, were vastly 
disappointed when she made him a most 
admirable wife and incidentally wrapped 
him around her smallest finger, then and 
after. 
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How to have ready for them 
nourishing food that they adore 


When 


avenous Youngsters 


Dash Home From 
School 


hy JOSEPHINE GIBSON 








“CANADA’S QUICK MEAL” . . . For a main dish, Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti is simply perfection; and “‘simply”’ is correct, 
for it is deliciously satisfying, inexpensive and takes but a 
fw minutes to heat. Made right in the Heinz plant from 
special durum wheat and cooked, by a secret Italian recipe, 
with nourishing cheese, milk and tasty tomato sauce. Chil- 
dren pass their plates for a second helping of Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti just as inevitably as grown-ups do. It costs so 
little you will want to serve it often. 


STRANGE how hungry a child gets from 

studying. Even pretending to study seems 
to be the appetite equivalent of football or 
ski-ing. And when youngsters come home 
at noon, they want what they want and 
they want it right then 

A nice problem but by no means difficult 

when you know the simple secret for solving 
it; and this solution, happily, means a mini- 


ANOTHER “MAIN DISH” . . . so popular with young- 
sters from seven to seventy, Heinz Oven-Baked Beans, tender 

and mealy, nut-like in flavour, deliciously digestible . 
Packed in four different styles to give variety to your menu 
. . . And watch the eager hands reach for that bottle of Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup. The very spirit of youth is in this sprightly, 
tangy condiment; an irresistible challenge to appetite . . . 
famed on the tables of every nation where civilized people sit 

down to eat. 


mum of work for you. 


No mother would rebel at spending whole 
mornings in the kitchen cooking for children, 
if such a thing were necessary; but it is totally 
unnecessary; in fact, it’s old fashioned. For 
there is one company that literally searches 
the world to get the very finest ingredients for 
the foods they prepare for you. 


Through devoted art and long-earned skill, 
these foods are packed in a modern plant where 


Of course we all like Soup! 
Well, you can have a different 
delicious kind of Heinz Soup 


cleanliness is positively a fetish. Is it any for days . . . true Home-style 
wonder then, that ‘‘the 57 varieties” are relied Soups, slowly simmered in little 
open kettles . . . ravishingly 


on so implicitly by the modern mothers of school c 
good, yet all you do is heat the 


tin and listen to the applause. 
Here are the varieties: Cream 
of Tomato, Cream of Mushroom, 
Cream of Green Pea, Cream of 
Celery, Cream of Asparagus, 
Vegetable (with 13 vegetables 
in it), Beef Broth, Noodle with 
‘on manne Chicken, Mock Turtle, Mutton 

oO a 3 ; Broth. 


children? 


HERE'S HEALTH! . . . in a rosy drink of 
liquid sunlight, Heinz Tomato Juice! Young- 
sters take to it instantly, for nothing is added 
but a pinch of salt to the pure juice of glorious, 
red-ripe tomatoes; such aristocrats of tomatodom 
as only Heinz in all the world has been able to 
produce. A dish of Heinz Pickles and Heinz 
Olives from their own plant at Seville, Spain, 
also make the meal more enticing. 





Do they take sandwiches to school? Try Heinz Sandwich Spread for something tasty and 
different. Heinz Prepared Mustard makes meats so much more appetizing. For father’s 
roasts and cold cuts serve Heinz Beefsteak Sauce. 
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’D LIKE TO give a Valentine party,” 

said a friend to me, ‘“‘but I can’t seem 

to think of anything a bit out of the 

ordinary and I do want my table to 
look nice.”’ 

“Why not set it with paper—place-mats, doilies, ‘utensils,’ 
and a gay, frilly centrepiece? There is lacy daintiness for 
you—just the right note for the occasion—and you can get 
lovely effects without much money. And, what’s more, 
without much clearing up afterward.” 

So it was settled, and we planned the affair right there. 
We decided to have a “‘sit down” supper in the dining room 
—the table drawn out full length and adorned in the bright 
colors beloved of Cupid. There will be a vivid red centre- 
piece, gay as you please but as trimly tailored as an old- 
fashioned bouquet. It is of crépe paper—twisted strips like 
tiny, long-stemmed flowers caught in a tight bunch and set 
in a stiff band with a wide frill for the border. Quaint, 
“nosegayish” and novel. Two little hearts are perched on 
the top and there is Cupid ready to take aim at someone. 
Who knows what damage he’ll do before the evening is over! 

Instead of a cloth, this hostess will use paper place-mats 
or tray cloths, paper doilies under the paper “glass’’ and 
paper plates for the different courses and for the bread and 
butter. And, perhaps, paper “cutlery,” although there is no 
law against using your finest silver on such a table. 

Stiff paper baking cases with a fluted crépe paper frill and 
a ribbon bow will hold red and white mints and salted nuts 
to nibble between-times. It is all very party-like and Vic- 
torian in effect and in keeping with Valentine light heart- 
edness and informality. 

The menu will be simple—plain foods but “good eating.” 
There will be little mounds of jellied chicken 
on a bed of crisp fresh watercress, garnished 
with tiny pimiento hearts. With this, by way 
of a change, hot potato rolls—mashed pota- 
toes beaten until light with an egg and lots of 
seasoning, then rolled in egg and crumbs and 
reheated in the oven just before serving. As 
accompaniment, celery sticks with a colorful 
pimiento cheese filling, stuffed and ripe olives 
and heart-shaped sandwiches with a relish 
spread, passed at the table. 

Dessert will be pink ice cream frozen in 
paper cases and served just that way atop a 
paper doily on a paper plate. We may make 
it specially “‘partyish’’ by taking a paper doily, 
making two slits in the centre at right angles 
to each other, then setting the cup on this and 
pulling it gently up to the top, forming a frill 
to be held securely in place with a red band. 
Heart-shaped cookies will go well with this, or 
perhaps a light cake with a fluffy icing. And 
for beverages, ginger ale, fruit punch or coffee 
are three suggestions. 

In case you, too, are thinking of a Valentine 


ese, 


by Helen G. Campbell, Director, the Chatelaine Institute 


party along this rather novel line, here is another menu 
which you might like. 


Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Chicken Salad (recipe below) 
Olives Radish Roses 
Toasted Rolls 
Individual Cranberry Tartlets, with a Bowl 
of Whipped Cream passed at the table 
Ginger Ale, Fruit Punch or Coffee 


Or, if you are having quite a crowd at your party, you may 
want to serve refreshments in ‘“‘help yourself’’ style. Arrange 
the table buffet fashion—piles of paper plates and napkins, 
the necessary serving silver, beverage ‘‘glasses,”’ with a 
pitcher of fruit punch or bottles of ginger ale on a tray. And 
a pot of coffee for those who want it. 

Place paper doilies of various sizes under the dishes and 
use them to make the food more attractive. This might 
be your menu: 


Sausage Rolls 
Relishes in variety 
Sauerkraut Salad or Cole Slaw 
Valentine Layer Cake 


Again, if you wish to use card tables for the refreshments, 





Dennison 


Co. of Canada, 


Table decorations courtesy 
Manufacturing 
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there are sets in paper which make a gay 
ensemble—table ‘‘cloths’” and matching 
napkins in a variety of colors. 

Paper appointments offer all sorts of 
opportunities to create “artistic back 
grounds which will do credit to any smart hostess. Doilies 
come in several sizes and in different shapes—round, square, 
oblong and oval. There seems to be unlimited range in 
charming patterns; you may choose a realistic finish with 
hemstitching, drawnwork or embroidery effects, and all- 
over lace design or plain centre with a lacy border. But 
you have really to see them to appreciate their loveliness. 

The stylists of lace paper products take their work ser- 
iously, it seems. Not only do they draw upon their own 
fertile imagination and fine artistic sense; they turn for 
inspiration to the lovely laces of different countries and 
different periods. You will find designs with a charm of 
some rare old pieces, the fanciness of the Victorian, the 
simplicity of the Colonial and all the cleverness of modern 
treatment. So whatever your taste, or whatever the style 
of decoration in your dining room or the kind of party, there 
are doilies to harmonize. Many of them are colored —a 
holiday red, green and a variety of soft pastel shades or 
white with the design outlined or printed in colors. Then, 
too, there are the silver and gold finishes for special occasions 
like anniversaries. Very swish they are! 

Paper plates have a new smooth finish, much more sat- 
isfactory and more attractive than the old. They have gone 
in for quaint shapes and gay decorations—conventional ot 
floral patterns on a plain or colored background. You can 
have a new “‘set of dishes” for each occasion, if you like. 

You may serve either a hot or cold beverage in some of 
the newest cups and they'll not collapse in 
your hand or leak all over the place. Some are 
waxed for cold drinks, others are unwaxed but 
heat resistant. 

Then, of course, there are paper table nap- 
kins, plain, embossed or gaily decorated. And 
crépe paper tablecloths with all the boliday 
colors and motifs. 

These smart, modern paper products are 
just the thing for impromptu entertaining. A 
midnight spread when a crowd of young 
folks, anywhere from sixteen to sixty, want 
real food with no great fuss about it. Every- 
one will enjoy an indoor picnie around the fire 
and the hostess will not have to face great 
stacks of dishes when the guests depart. They 
are a boon to the business girl who loves to 
entertain in her tiny apartment but has to 
get to the office on time the next morning, and 
are ideal for children’s parties. Later in the 
season, they will be in demand for porch meals, 
picnics, tea in the garden and week-ends at 
the cottage. But they have their interesting 


Limited. uses any time {Continued on page 58} 
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Just before you tell them“Good-Night” 


MAGNUM SIZE, 5 full glasses 


THEY'RE PRECIOUS HOURS... those long evenings round the fire with the children 
busy on their home-work and the parents deep in arm-chair contentment. 

It’s a fine time to bring on the Canada Dry. Just before you trundle off to bed, let 
its gay sparkle add to the family cheer. As a night-cap for young and old alike, this 
fine, old Canadian beverage is probably without a peer. The piquant taste of its pure 
Jamaica Ginger lingers on the tongue. Its sparkle catches the tints of the fire and glows 
with colour. Sipping it, you feel relaxed ... contented... ready for a good night’s sleep. 

This is only one of the times when a glass of Canada Dry will add immeasurably to 
the joy of life. For parties, luncheon, the children’s afternoon snack . .. there are so many 


occasions that you ll find a case of The Champagne of Ginger Ales is a fine investment. 


CANADA DRY wns cuanrsone oF omoce a 


iH 


Day cnc UM 
Sai 


12 OZ. SIZE 
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Above: Irradiation of 
cereals in the plant of 
the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany. Right: Revolv- 
ing drums used by the 
Kellogg Company. 


reliminaries sits down to breakfast. 

Rather a variety of breakfasts, for this first meal of 

the day means different things to different people. The 

Frenchman contents himself with strong coffee and a roll; 

the Englishman likes an aromatic kipper along with a goodly 

array of other dishes; the Southerner wants his hot breads 
and the Scot must have his porridge. 

Most Canadians believe in beginning the day with a 
simple, well-balanced meal. If there is anything typical 
about our breakfasts, it is variety—variety in the fruit, in 
the cereal, in the main.dish and even in the bread and the 
bit of sweet. We can thank our food manufacturers for that; 
they have put an end to early morning monotony even in 
the busiest household, and given us any number of good 
things worth getting up for. There is no “same old thing” 
about breakfast nowadays. 

Not so long ago cereal was either oatmeal porridge or 
cornmeal mush. Now we may have something different 
every day in the week and enjoy each one of them all the 
more. 

Our choice today may be from the uncooked or 
partially cooked group—rolled oats, flaked wheat, 
one of the cracked or crushed grains or one of the 
finer meals. Tomorrow we may select from the long 
list of ready-to-serve cereals offering us all sorts of 
variety in texture, flavor and appearance. And just 
for the sake of special interest we may combine two 
kinds or serve a fruit accompaniment to dress up the 
dish and add its own “‘goodness.”’ 

Oats, wheat and corn are the great cereal trio 
although other grains also take their place on our 
breakfast tables. These nutritious sun-ripened 


HE WORLD wakes up hungry, and after a few brief 
Pp 


Top centre: His Excellency the Earl of 
Bessborough viewing one of the oper- 
ations at the plant of the Canadian 
Shredded Wheat Company. Above: 
Careful inspection in the Grape Nut 
plant of General Foods Corporation. 








kernels appear in varied guise, more palatable than the 
natural product and more acceptable to the modern house- 
keeper. And how did they “get that way?” That’s where 
the science comes in, for this business of improving on 
Nature takes a bit of knowing. 

Chatelaine Institute wanted to see what happened after 
the harvesting—to find out how those hard little oats were 
flattened and softened and partially cooked before they go 
into our porridge pot, how corn turned into crisp, crunchy 
flakes, how rice was puffed and wheat shredded and formed 
into fat little cakes or into circles. And how a fine white meal 
or crisp nutlike granules can be made from just plain grain. 

So we went to watch the process, or rather the processes, 
of making good food even better. 

We stepped into gigantic kitchens fragrant with delicious 
cooking odors, equipped with machinery to delight the heart 
of any engineer, with rows and rows of ovens to cook and 
crisp and brown, with the latest devices for making and 
filling airtight packages and carrying them on the first lap 
of their journey to our cupboard shelves. Skilled workmen 
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The Institute discusses the piatitifictube et ceredis aiid their 


place on the menu, wilh some clever recipes that you'll like 


CEREALS 


big Filer @;Geinpbell 


and spotlessly uniformed checkers go briskly about their 
business in light, clean, well-ventilated rooms, each doing 
their bit in the preparation of delicious, healthful foods. 
There is more to this cereal business than you might think, 
and the more we looked about, the more we felt you’d like 
to know what happens between the beginning and the end- 
ing of the Cereal Story. 

The prelude is a thorough cleaning of all grains. Oats 
to start with an old favorite—are then dried and neatly 
clipped at each end of the kernel so that the hulls may be 
easily and completely removed. After this the full, heavy 
seeds, or groats, are separated from the lighter immature 
ones, which are a by-product sold as feed, for only perfect, 
full-flavored grain can aspire to be breakfast cereals. The 
latest thing in rolled oats manufacture is the irradiation of 
the seeds; at this stage they pass on a wide belt under a 
series of ultra-violet ray lamps—just long enough for them 
to do their duty by the oats, producing in them the sunshine 
vitamin D, adding that much more to their nutritive 
virtues. Then on to be steam-roasted at a temperature of 
about 330 degrees Fahrenheit for thirty-five minutes, 
to partially cook them before they are rolled and 
flaked, pan dried and freed of any loose flour. From 
there they are packed in airtight cartons and shipped 
all over the world to the breakfast tables of all kinds 
and conditions of men. 

Wheat comes to the cereal manufacturing plant as 
plump little kernels and it may go out all puffed up 
with itself, in paper-thin brown flakes or some other 
palatable form. It may, for instance, be pressed into 
long thin strands and made up into crisp little cakes 
just big enough for one serving. For this popular 
product only select varieties [Continued on page 58} 






Packaging of cereals is done by 
marvelously efficient machines. These 
photographs demonstrate the methods 
used in two factories. Above: Pack- 
ing Muffets at the Quaker Oats plant. 
At left: Boxing Cornflakes at Kellogg's. 
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“YOU CAN'T BAKE GOOD CAKE 
WITH INFERIOR BAKING POWDER. THAT'S 
WHY | INSIST ON MAGIC. AND SEE HOW 
LITTLE IT COSTS...LESS THAN 1% WORTH 
FOR A BIG THREE-LAYER CAKE.” 
























says 
MADAME R. LACROIX 


Assistant Director of the Provincial School 
of Domestic Science, Montreal 


Costs listed on above chart vary, 
of course, according to locality. 


VER stop to think how much They have found through long 
depends on the 2 or 3 tea- experience that Magic gives con- 
spoonfuls of baking powder you sistently better baking results. 
measure into your cake? Its high leavening quality never 
Such a small quantity—yet what Varies. No wonder they use and 

a difference it can make! For a recommend it exclusively. 


baking powder failure means poor- 
quality cake . . . sometimes even 
the complete waste of all your other 
ingredients—fresh butter, eggs and 
milk, fine sugar, flour and flavouring. 


That’s why Canada’s cockery ex- 


It doesn’t pay to take chances. 
Magic costs so little—less than 1¢ 
worth for a big cake. Not much to 
pay, is it? Especially for the extra 
lightness, finer flavour and uni- 
formly good results this famous 









“CONTAINS NO ALUM”: This 










statement onevery tinis your guarantee 
that Magic Baking Powder is free from 
alum or any harmful ingredient. 


perts tell you to use only the best baking powder always gives. 
quality baking powder— MAGIC, Orderatin from your grocer today. 





WHEN YOU BAKE AT HOME-—be sure 
you have the new MAGIC COOK BOOK handy 
~—contains practical tested recipes for all sorts 
of delicious dishes. Send coupon for free copy. 


MADE IN CANADA 


ook RS ak 





Try this Recipe for MAGIC DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE 


14 cups sugar well. Add flour sifted with baking 
powder and salt, alternating with 
milk; add vanilla and melted choco- 

or 2% cups bread flour late. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 
VY teaspoon salt Put into 3 greased layer-cake tins ietke 
3 teaspoons Magic Baking Powder and bake in moderate oven at 350° F. 
1 teaspoon vanilla about 20 minutes, Put layers to- 


; mtn e 
SRN SR ik 


GILLETT PRopUCTS, Fraser Avenue, Toronto 2 


Please send my free copy of the 
famous Magic Cook Book. 


2% cup butter 
3 eggs 1 cup milk 
2% cups pastry flour 


= 














3 squares unsweetened chocolate, gether and cover with Chocolate Street 
melted Butter Icing or Sea Foam Frosting 
Cream butter thoroughly; add sugar (see page 13 of the new Magic ‘City Prov. nine 


slowly; add beaten egg yolks, mix Cook Book), S ol hata eae C-2 
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1 BREAKFAST 


Stewed Prunes 


r Cereal jell 
opovers Jelly 
Coffee 


Cocoa 


Half Grapefruit 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 





3 Apple Sauce 
Cereal 


Toast 


Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 


Sund. 
4° rs ais Juice 
Cereal 


Toast 
Marmalade 
Coffee Cocoa 





5 Sliced Bananas 
Milk Toast 


Bran Muffins Jam 
Coffee 





6 Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Brown Toast 


Conserve 
Coffee Cocoa 





7 Cereal with Raisins 
Soft-cooked Eggs 


Toast 
Coffee 





8 Sliced Bananas 
Bacon Marmalade 
Toast 
Coffee 





9 Ageless 
real 
Plain Muffins 
Coffee 


Jelly 





10 


Toast 
Coffee 


Caan 
Jam 


11 (Sunday) 
Half Grapefruit 
Puffy Omelet 
Honey 


Toast 
Cocoa 


Coffee 





1 2 Tomato Juice 


Cereal 
Scones 


Coffee Cocoa 





13 


Bacon 
Coffee 


Sorasage 


_ Toast 





14 Oranges _ 
Bread and Hot Milk 
Bran Muffins Jam 
Coffee 
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leals ot the Month 


Twenty-eight Menus for February 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Cream of Potato Soup 
Cabbage and Nut Salad 
Crackers Cheese 
Tea Cocoa 


Salmon and Celery Salad 
Brown Bread 
Individual Baked Custards 
Tea Cocoa 


Italian Spaghetti 
Dill Pickles 
Canned Cherries 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Scalloped Egg and Shrim 
Canned Pear and Grape 
Frosted Layer Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


ad 





Cold Chicken 
Potato Salad 
Hot Johnny Cake 
Maple ayrap 
Tea ‘ocoa 


seed Pickles 
Panfried Potatoes 
Stewed Figs 


Tea ‘oa 





Grilled Kidneys on Toast 
Mixed Fruit Salad 
Cook: 


ies 
Tea 





Browned Hash 
Mixed Pickles 
Canned Peaches 
Cake or Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Onion Soup 
Raw Vegetable Salad 
Toasted Muffins 
Cheese Jam 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Beans 
Boston Brown apend 
7 ple Com 
risp Wa S 
Cocoa 





Fried Oysters with Lemon 
Head Lettuce with 
Thousand Island Dressing 
Brown Rolls 
Grapes Cakes 
Tea 





Ham a la King on Toast 
Celery 
Canned Berries 
Nut Bread 
Tea J 





Vegetable Soup 
Cheese Toast 
Dill Pickles 

Stewed Prunes 


Tea Cocoa 


Frankfurters 
Mustard 
Creamed Potatoes 
Apple and Raisin Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


| 





DINNER 
Roast of Pork 
Apple Sauce 

Franconia Potatoes 

Creamed Celery 
Baked Indian Pudding 
with Milk or a 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Cod Fish Balls 
Potato au Gratin 
Jellied Fruits in Gin 


Spinach 
er Ale 


Coffee ea 
Cold Roast Pork 
Baked Potatoes Peas 


Baked Date Pudding 
Brown Sugar Sauce 
ffee Tea 


Fruit Cu 
Roast Stuffed Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Rice Mold 
Cherry Sauce 
Coffee Tea 
Sausages 
Creamed Potatoes 
Shredded Cabbage 
Vanilla Blanc Mange 
with Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


Pot Roast of Beef 
Boiled Potatoes 
Mashed Turnips 
Deep Apple Pie 

Coffee ea 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Cold Sliced Pot Roast 
Riced Potatoes 
Diced Beets 
Hot Ginger Bread 

Hard Sauce 
ffee 


Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Tomato Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Canned Corn 
Spanish Cream 
offee Tea 


Tea 


Steamed Fillet of Haddie 
Egg Sauce 
Parsley Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Pineapple Tapioca 
-offee Tea 


Hot Baked Ham 
Sweet Potatoes Cole Sla 
Cottage Pudding 
Apricot Sauce 
ffee Tea 


Celery Sou 
Cold Sliced Ham 
Potato Cakes 
Harvard Beets 
Steamed Fruit Pudding 
Caramel Sauce 
Coffee Tea 
Oven Cooked Steak 
Boiled Potatoes 
Mashed Turnips 
Orange Custard 
Coffee Tea 





Broiled Liver and Onions 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
String Beans 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Bouillon 
Savory Meat Loaf 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Parsnips 
Fruit Jelly with Cream 
Coffee Tea 





w 


BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Cold Meat Loaf 
Potato Salad 
Johnny Cake Maple Syrup 
Tea Cocoa 


15 cereal with Sapeed Dates 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast 


Coffee Cocoa 


Creamed Salmon on Toast 
Canned Plums 


Sliced Bananas 
Cereal 


Toast Jam Plain Cake 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
17 Tomato Juice Scalloped Corn 
Bacon Brown Bread and Butter 
Toast and Marmalade Lemon Tarts with Meringue 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 


18 (Sunday) 
Chilled Cranberry Juice 


Cereal 
Waffles Maple Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Crackers 
Fresh Fruit Salad 
Layer Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Curry of Left Over Duck 
and Rice 
Canned Pineapple 
Cake (from Sund lay) 
Tea Cocoa 


19 


Orange Sections 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast 


Coffee Cocoa 





20 


Toast 
Coffee 


Cheese Fondu 
Pickles 
Banana and Nut Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


Stewed Prunes 
Cereal 
Jelly 
oa 





21 


Mulligatawny Soup 
Cold 








Half Ceeatoelh Pork 
as rea Panfried Potatoes 
Raisin Muffins Honey “ook 
Coffee Cones —_ Sauce oo 
22 Orange Juice Scalloped Potatoes with Onion 
French Toast _ Raw Carrot and Nut Salad 
Bacon Syrup Canned Cherries 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Vanilla Ice Cream 


23 


Tomato Juice 








Cereal Cherry Sauce 
7 y Sauce 
Toast _ Jam Crisp Cookies 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
24 
Cereal with Raisins ‘ Bean Soup _ 
Creamed Fish on Toast Crackers Cheese 
Coffee Cocoa Baked Pears in Maple Syrup 
Tea Cocoa 
(Sunday) Molded Chicken Salad 
95 Grapefruit Hot Rolls 
. ——e. Olives Pickles 
acon and Eggs Chocolate Eclairs 
Toast Jam Tea Cocc 
Coffee Cocoa : - 








Toasted Sardine 
: Sandwiches 
Sliced Oranges with Cocoanut 


26 


Sliced Bananas 
Bread and Milk 











Whole Wheat Muffins Jelly Cake or Nut Bread 
Coffee Tea Cocoa 
Shepherd's Pie 
27 Apples Chili Sauce 
Toast Marmalade Head Letters. Tone Dressing 
Coffee oa Tea Cocoa 
C ~~ Vegetable Chowder 
28 Stewed Prunes with Grated Cheese 
| Pancakes Hot Biscuits 
Maple Syru Fruit Cup 
Coffee Socoa Wafers 


i Tea Cocoa 
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> 
DINNER 
Lamb Chops 
Riced Potatoes 
Canned Peas 
Cranberry and Banana Pie = 


Coffee ea 
(Vegetable Plate) 
Macaroni with Tomato Sauce 
Canned Asparagus 
Baked Onions 
Cocoanut Souffié 
with Orange Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Mutton Broth 
Wing Steaks 
Mashed Potatoes Carrots 
Baked Apples 
Coffee Tea 
Roast Duck 
Sweet Pickles 
Fluffy Potatoes 
Mashed Turnips 
Grapenut Ice Cream 


Small Cakes 
Coffee Tea 
Beef Stew 
Dumplings 
Boiled { Cabbage 
Apple Crisp 
Coffee Tea 





Tomato Bouillon 
Roast of Pork 
Browned Potatoes Spinach 
Indian Pudding 
Lemon Sauce 


Coffee Tea 





Baked Stuffed Heart 
Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Dried Fruit Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Browned Hamburger 
Boiled Potatoes 
Sliced Beets 
Chocolate Nut Blanc Mange 
Coffee Tea 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Baked Halibut 
Duchess Potatoes 
Cole Slaw 
Baked Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Chicken Stew with Dumplings 
Glazed Parsnips 


Jellied Fruits with 
Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea 





Rib Roast of Beef 
Franconia Potatoes Peas 
Apricot Up-side-down Cake 

Coffee Tea 





Celery Soup 
Cold Roast Beef 
Baked Potatoes a 
Fluffy Turnips ' 
Baked Caramel Custard 
Coffee Tea 








Liver and Bacon 
Boiled Potatoes 
Sauerkraut 
Fruited Suet Pudding 
Brown Sugar Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Consommé 
Lamb Chops 
Mashed Potatoes 
Asparagus 
Apple Tapioca 
Coffee 


Tea 


The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month. 
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TO BEAT THIS” 


- KNOW it sounds like magic!” admits the 
Baker Chocolate Girl, “'. this chocolate 
cake that you beat together in ove minute—with 
no separate creaming of butter and sugar; no 
separate beating-in of eggs, then dry ingredi- 
ents, and milk. 


“Yet the cake itself has an even greater glory 
. . + its flavour! The smooth, rich, fx// flavour 
you get from one source only: real, genuine 
Baker’s Chocolate. 

“And the frosting! How subtly good it is, 
with the flavour of fresh, juicy oranges added 
to its mellow, chocolate richness! 

“In 153 years, nothing has equalled Baker's in 
giving marvellous goodness, and gleaming, satiny gloss 
For Baker's is made from a secret 
that has kept it the 
favourite flavour for a century and a half! 


to chocolate dishes. 
blend of choice cocoa beans 


“Of course, this Aladdin Chocolate Cake is only 
one of dozens of things — cakes, puddings, pies, 
mousses—you can make from chocolate. And you'll 
find 137 accurate, tested recipes in the book I have for 
you, called ‘Baker’s Best Chocolate Recipes.’ Won't 
you fill out the coupon at the right today ?—and send 
for your copy now? I £now you'll like it!” 

Baker’s Chocolate is sold by all grocers—each bar 
divided in handy, convenient, one-ounce squares. It is 
a product of General Foods. Made in Canada. 


et ie MERINGUE PUDDING 


Here's a dish the Chocolate Girl 
especially recommends. Easy to 
make—fluffy, light,andmarvellously 
good to eat! You'll find the simple 
recipe for it on page 46 of free 
recipe book at the right. 









Beat thorous 
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F; | Send this coupon for your free copy of 60-page, 
TIRL: illustrated book,’ Baker's Best ChocolateRecipes.”’ 
CONSUMER SFRVICE DEPT., GENERAL 
COBOURG, ONTARIO, 


FOODS LIMITED, 


Please send free copy of 60-page Recipe Book, “Baker's Best 
Chocolate Recipes.” (Please print full name and address.) 
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Men of all ages de- 
light most in coconut 
pies and cakes. Use 
Baker’s—3 styles— 
ready and always fresh 
—in the package, tin 
or by the pound, Al-34M 
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Paper Party 


(Continued from page 52) 





and a Saint Valentine party is one of those 
occasions when their decorative as well as 
their practical value will be appreciated. 


Chicken Salad 

2 Cupfuls of cooked, diced chicken 
34 Cupful of chopped celery 
1% Cupful of apple, cut in shreds 
14 Cupful of toasted, blanched 

almonds, coarsely chopped 
14 Cupful of French dressing 

Mayonnaise 


Prepare the ingredients, combine the 
chicken, celery, apple and almonds and mix 
lightly with the French dressing. Allow to 
stand for half an hour in a cold place. Add 
mayonnaise to moisten and arrange the 
salad in a large bowl, lined with crisp, curly 
lettuce leaves. 


Cranberry and Banana Tarts 
214 Cupfuls of cranberries 
134 Cupfuls of sugar 

14 Cupful of hot water 

Small bananas (sliced) 
Tart shells 





Cereals 


(Continued from page 54} 








of soft winter wheat are used—cleaned, 
graded, thoroughly washed and cooked, and 
then passed through a shredding machine. 
Each manufacturer has his own way of 
molding the biscuits. One uses a machine 
which places the thread-like strands layer 
upon layer and then cuts them into biscuits 
with neat, clean edges. In another plant the 
cooked grains are passed from the shredding 
machine in inch-wide ribbons and rolled into 
rounds or circles. In each case the biscuits 
go to carefully controlled electric ovens and 
come from them baked until beautifully 
crisp and brown, ready for packing by deft 
young women in spotless uniforms. The 
entire wheat grain is made use of in this 
process and the products are wheat, whole 
wheat and nothing but wheat in one of its 
most palatable forms. 

The manufacture of corn flakes is a simple 
but interesting procedure. Choice white 
corn is selected, cleaned, the germ and the 
bran removed. The cracked, scoured grains 
at this stage are called “hominy” or “grits,” 
and it is now that the flavoring syrup—salt, 
sugar, malt and water—is added before 
cooking under steam pressure for about 
three hours. From the ovens the soft, dark 
and sweet-smelling grits pass through large 
dryers and then into storage tanks to be 
cured and conditioned. After this they are 
rolled into large flat flakes which curl and 
crisp as they are toasted in huge ovens witha 
temperature control device which ensures 
uniformity and a proper degree of “‘brown- 
ness.” 

Some breakfast cereals are a combination 
of two good grains—as, for instance, wheat 
and malted barley, used in one product. 
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berries are soft, strain through cheesecloth 
and bring the juice to boiling point. Add 
two-thirds cupful of sugar and boil for two 
minutes. Set aside to chill. 

Combine the cranberry juice, the orange 
and lemon juices and chill thoroughly. Just 
before serving, add the ginger ale which has 
been thoroughly chilled. 


Wash and stem the cranberries. Add the 
sugar and water and cook in a covered 
saucepan for five minutes. In the bottom of 
unbaked tart shells, which may be heart- 
shaped for Valentine entertaining, put a 
layer of rather thinly sliced bananas. Fill 
the shell with the cranberry mixture and 
bake in a hot oven—450 degrees Fahr. 
for ten to fifteen minutes or until the pastry 
is nicely browned. Valentine Layer Cake 

Make your favorite recipe for a white 
cake in heart-shaped pans if they are avail- 
able. If not, the cake may be baked in two 
square tins and later cut in heart shapes. 
Put the two layers together with a filling of 
raspberry or strawberry jam or currant 
jelly, and cover the whole cake with fluffy 
white icing. Over this, while it is still soft, 
sprinkle shredded cocoanut which has been 
tinted pink. 

A round layer-cake, iced with fluffy icing, 
may be decorated with'red cinnamon candies, 
arranged in the shape of a heart. 


Sauerkraut Salad 


3 Cupfuls of well-chilled 
sauerkraut 
9 or 10 Olives, cut in small pieces 
2 Hard-cooked eggs 
Finely chopped pimiento 
4 Tablespoonfuls of salad oil or 
mayonnaise 


Combine the sauerkraut, chopped olives, 
chopped hard-cooked eggs and the pimiento, 
and mix lightly with the salad oil or may- 
onnaise. Serve in a nest of crisped cabbage ; otis 
leaves and garnish with watercress. Two Sandwich Fillings 

Blend one package of white cream cheese, 
one-quarter cupful of finely chopped walnuts 
and ten or twelve candied cherries which 
have been cut into small pieces. Moisten 
with a little cream if necessary and spread 
between heart-shaped pieces of buttered 
white bread. 

Mash shrimps with salt and a dash of 
cayenne. Add an equal amount of creamed 
butter and moisten with vinegar or lemon 
juice, 


Cranberry Ginger Fizz 


1 Quart of cranberry juice 
14 Cupful of orange juice 
1% Cupful of lemon juice 

1 Quart of ginger ale 


Prepare the cranberry juice, as follows. 
Cook together four cupfuls of washed cran- 
berries and four cupfuls of water. When the 


Use Flaked Cereals 


As a course at breakfast, luncheon or 
supper with milk or cream or fresh fruit. 

Instead of bread crumbs, for ‘‘crumbing”’ 
cutlets, fish, oysters, croquettes, etc. 

As a topping for scalloped dishes and in 
such desserts as fruit Bettys. 

In meat or fish loaves. 

In many cookie recipes and in macaroons. 

In candy to replace nuts. 

Flaked cereals may be rolled and used in 
the making of ice-box desserts and unbaked 
pie crust. 


These are milled, the flours blended and 
mixed with water, yeast and salt to form a 
dough which is kneaded into loaves and 
baked until golden brown and “rock-hard.” 
The loaves are crushed or broken, then 
baked again and come from the oven in 
small granules of distinctive nutlike flavor 
and crisp texture. 

Whole wheat, rye, flax and bran are com- 
bined to produce a tasty, healthful cereal 
and other well-known products are composed 
of different grains in combination. Bran 
alone is an acceptable cereal—bran made 
more appealing by up-to-date processing 
and attractive packaging. 

But after this peek behind the scenes of 
manufacture, let us consider the uses of these 
good foods when they reach our kitchens. 
Their rdle as a breakfast dish is firmly 
established but they have other uses as 
varied as the products themselves. The 
recipes which follow demonstrate their 
value as an ingredient in all manner of dishes 
which have a place on the luncheon or dinner 
menu as well as in the first meal of the day. 
Suggestions are given for the use of flaked, 
shredded or puffed cereals, for the time- 
honored rolled oats and wheat meals. Many 
other ideas for serving them may be secured 
by writing to cereal manufacturers who 
will send you tested recipes for delicious 
dishes in which cereals play an important 
part. 

Now, a last word about the food value. 
Cereals are a source of minerals, proteins 
and the indispensable vitamins. They 
supply heat and energy and provide the 
roughage to counteract the results of a 
super-refined diet. They are economical 


Use Puffed Cereals 


In soup as a substitute for croutons. 

Instead of nuts in many fancy cakes and 
in candy. 

As a separate course with milk or cream or 
fresh fruit. 


Use Shredded Cereals 


As a separate course with milk or cream, 
honey, fresh or stewed fruit. 

With rarebit mixtures instead of crackers. 

With creamed fish, dried beef or chicken, 
scrambled or poached eggs instead of toast. 

Many people like to eat shredded cereal 
biscuits with butter. 


Use Uncooked or Partially Cooked Cereals 


In many baking recipes: Muffins, nut and 
fruit breads, cookies, puddings, griddle 
cakes. 

As a separate course, cooked and served 
with milk or cream. Chopped dried fruits 
may be added and are delicious. 

Use left-over cooked cereals with savory 
additions, and bake or fry as a hot luncheon 
or supper dish. 


and tasty, with a versatility in the menu 
to recommend them to the housekeeper who 
wants to get value for her money and serve 
delicious and healthful foods to her family. 


Use Crisp, Crumbled Cereals 


As a separate course at breakfast or 
supper, or as an ingredient in ice creams and 
baked products. 


Cranberry Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of cranberries 

1 Cupful of water 

1 Cupful of sugar 

2 Cupfuls of corn flakes 
V4 Cupful of seeded raisins 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
14 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
Pick over and wash the cranberries and 
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375 degrees Fahr.—for about twenty 
minutes. Cut in two-inch squares. 


Savory Meat Loaf 


2 Pounds of ground round 
steak 
2 Cupfuls of crushed corn flakes 
1 Egg 
1 Cupful of canned tomato soup, 
undiluted 
1 Teaspoonful, or more, of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
4 or 5 Strips of side bacon 


Add the crushed corn flakes and the 
beaten egg to the ground meat and mix 
thoroughly. Add the tomato soup and the 
seasonings and shape into a loaf. Place ina 
roasting pan, pour the boiling water over 
the loaf and lay the strips of bacon across the 
top. Bake in a moderate oven—350 degrees 
Fahr.—for thirty-five to forty-five minutes. 
Six to eight servings. 


Grapenut Bread 


1 Cupful of Grape Nuts 
2 Cupfuls of scalded milk 
1 Egg 
34 Cupful of sugar 
3 Cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 


Pour the scalded milk over the Grape 
Nuts and allow to stand until cool. To this 
mixture add the beaten egg, the sugar and 
the flour which has been sifted with the 
baking powder and salt. Turn into a greased 
loaf pan, let stand for fifteen or twenty 
minutes and bake in a moderate oven—350 
degrees Fahr.—for one and a half hours. 


Roman Meal Date Bread 


1 Cupful of dates, stoned and 
chopped 
1 Teaspoonful of baking soda 
3 Cupful of boiling water 
3 Cupful of sour milk 
24 Cupful of brown sugar 
1 Small egg 
1 Tablespoonful of melted 
butter 
1 Cupful of sifted pastry flour 
34 Teaspoonful of salt 
¥% Cupful of Roman Meal 





“| Love My Love’ 


(Continued from page 37) 





to show tangible signs of “putting on 
weight.” It is because there is so little vol- 
untary muscular activity done that setting- 
up exercises have become so popular. And 
they are good: they are exactly what your 
body requires to keep its joints from creak- 
ing. 

But they lack one thing—the spontaneous 
pleasure, the health-giving laughter, which 
unstudied, unselfconscious energy generates. 
All of you young mothers should play some 
sort of game. If you’re not keen on outdoor 
winter sports there is always badminton. 
And if there is no club in your community it 
is quite possible to form one of your own. In 


Sprinkle the baking soda over the stoned 
chopped dates, add the boiling water, mix | 


well and allow to stand until cool. Dissolve 
the brown sugar in the sour milk, add the 
slightly beaten egg and the melted butter 
and combine this mixture with the cooled 
dates. Sift the flour and salt together and 
add to the first mixture. Lastly add the 
Roman Meal. When thoroughly combined, 
turn into a greased loaf tin and bake in a 
fairly slow oven—325 degrees Fahr.—for 
one to one and a quarter hours. This amount 
makes one medium-sized loaf. 


Scotch Parkin 


16 Cupful of shortening 

Vi 6 Cupful of sugar 

\ Cupful of molasses 
11% Cupfuls of sifted flour 










Giant Femeees a 
100% _—_ double 
Sens in vivid col- 
rose, carmine, 
» cream, white, 
purple. A very suc- 
cessful strain, Mixed 
colors. Pkt. «+. 


_ Garden Beauties 


Hardy, Lovely Flower Novelties and 
Old Favorites; Choose Them, Grow 
Them, Enjoy Them This Season 


GLADIOLI — FAMOUS 

“DOLLAR BOX” 
80 prime quality bulbs; 
at least 12 magnificent, 
colorful sorts. A season 
of glorious surprises — 
$1.00. 


NEW DOUBLE 
NASTURTIUM 
Golden Gleam — an out- 
standing novelty at a 
new low price. Hardy, 
easily grown, bushy 
plants ; flowers well 
above foliage. Very fra- 
grant. Oz., 50c; % Oz., 

30c; Pkt., 15c. 


SUPERB MIXED 
SPENCER SWEET PEAS 
Choicest giant varieties ; 
well waved and curled. 
Lovely colors, Unsur- 
passed for vigor, variety 
and fragrant bloom. Lb., 
$3.50; % Lb., $1.25; Ox., 
40c; 44 Ox., 25c; Pkt., 10. 


A GLORIOUS peetlA 
COLLECTIO 

“Four of the ioest’ i | 

strong root each of: Jer- 

sey’s Beauty, Jersey's 

Beacon, Trentonian, Mrs. 

I. de ver Warner, $1.25. 


6l 


“s Teaspoonful of soda 
1 Teaspoonful of mixed spice 
1 Cupful of rolled oats or 
oatmeal 







Cream together the shortening and sugar 
and add the molasses. Mix and sift the 
flour, soda and spice and combine with the 
first mixture. Add the rolled oats, mix well 
and turn into a greased pan to a depth of 
about half inch. Bake in a slow oven—300 
to 325 degrees Fahr.—until the centre feels 
firm (from one to one and a quarter hours). 
strain of surpassing 
size and beauty. Pure 
shell pink, graceful- 


ly interlacing petals. 
Strong stems. 


Fig Bran Muffins 


2 Tablespoonfuls of shortening 
14 Cupful of brown sugar 
1 Egg 
4 Cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 
4 Teaspoonful of baking soda 
1 Teaspoonful of baking powder 


Aster (Pkt.) ...$. 
Petunia (Pkt.) .. 
poner nee (te 

Sweet Peas (Pkt.) . 
Gladioli (30) .. 1. 
Dahlias (4) ... t. 


1 


) 
1 
4 


PRE. wcccccevece 25c. 
SE 


e Package Each 


4 FAMOUS. NAMED VEGETABLES 50c 
Regular Price, 
Grand New Carrot—"* ‘IMPERATOR” 
New Forcing Radish—* ‘CRIMSON BEAUTY” 
GOLDEN PLUME” Celery 
Tomato “PRITCHARD” 


All Prices Postpaid 


KENNETH McDONALD & SONS, Ltd. 
28-30 MARKET SQUARE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


Clip and Mail This Coupon 


KENNETH McDONALD & SONS, LIMITED, 
28-80 MARKET SQUARE, OTTAWA, ONT. 


Kindly send me the specials checked below, for which I enclose 
in full payment. 
OO New Giant Aster. 0 Dollar Box Gladioli. 4 
0 “All Double” Petunia. 0 “Four of the Finest’ Dahlias. 
(0 Dovble Nasturtium. NAME 


(0 Spencer Sweet Peas. 
ALL 6 FLOWER SPECIALS for $2.95. 





1% Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Cupful of sour milk 
1 Cupful of natural bran 
14 to 34 Cupful of chopped figs 


Cream the shortening and sugar together 
and add the beaten egg. Sift together the 
flour, baking soda, baking powder and salt 
and add alternately with the sour milk to 
the creamed mixture. Add the bran and the 
chopped figs, mix well and turn into greased 
muffin tins. Bake in a moderate oven 
—350 deg. Fahr.—for about half hour. 
This amount makes twelve to fifteen muffins 
depending on the size of the tins. 


one small community I have heard of, nine 
women put their heads together, took pos- 
session, for a small weekly sum, of a hall 
that was used only for festive occasions, had 
it marked out for two badminton courts, and 
now meet twice a week—babies and all. The 


odd member takes her turn each time to 


mind the infants while the other eight play. 
Afterward, they make tea on a small gas 
ring and, altogether, a good time is had by 
all. I thought I’d just pass the idea on to 
you, in case there are any among you who 
might like to imitate this little group. 

Skin, hands and figure—what else can 
make your baby’s Valentine perfect? A 
mind that thinks happy things, that keeps 
abreast of the times and the changing fash- 
ions, that isn’t afraid to make foolish little 
gestures like buying a new frock instead of 
new curtains, or indulging headily in a new 
shade of lipstick before the old one’s quite 
gone; a mother that is never too busy or too 
self-disciplined to permit her charming, en- 
dearing, feminine wiles to slip from her with 
the years. She’ll keep the hearts of her men- 
folk for all time, ‘‘because she is so 
beautiful.” 





Regular Price . 
ALL FOR §2.95. 


Outstanding! 


The March issue of THE 
STORY-TELLER, on sale Feb- 
ruary the fifth, will contain 
another outstanding selection 
of the best new fiction by pop- 
ular authors. 


G. K. CHESTERTON will con- 
tribute his latest “Father 
Brown” story, “The Quick One,” 
and nothing need be added to 
that statement except to say 
that it is one of the best 
“Father Brown” stories which 
“G. K.” has yet written. 


ALEC WAUGH will also con- 
tribute to the March STORY- 
TELLER. The inclusion of a 
story by him and G. K. Chester- 
ton provides an_ interesting 
comparison of work by two 
leading authors, each repre- 
senting a different generation. 
Alec Waugh’s story, “The Heel 
of Achilles,” is set in the East 
—about which the author 
writes from personal experi- 
ence. 


GILBERT FRANKAU will con- 
tribute another story in his 
series, “The Seven Secrets of 
Marcus Orlando,” and, Tt addi- 
tion to many other short stories 
by popular authors, there will 
be a Long, Complete Novel by 
JOHN HUNTER. 


MARCH Don’t Miss rirteen 
1934 This Issue CENTS 


THE STORY-TELLER 


The Magazine of Distinguished Fiction 


~ Now on Sale at Your Newsdealer 





Beautifully Illustrated 1934 Catalog Free With Every Order 





To flee, 


There’s no question about 
it. It is indeed less prudent 
to suffer the stings of 
outrageous Winter than to 
flee to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. 


For Wintcr’s on its best 
behavior here at the shore. 
The air is bracing, but 
never bitter. Golf and 
horseback riding are 
enjoyed all year round. 
Within the hotels there’s 
a wealth of diversion 
and repose that makes 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
the perfect setting for a 
mid-winter holiday. 





And through it all a 
friendly concern for your 
comfort and amusement. 
Write for reservations. 
American and European 
plans. 


Chalfonte- 


Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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MAGIC tied cup lemon juice 
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Chatelaine Patterns 


— MADE IN CANADA — 
From New York and Paris Styles 


If there is no dealer as yet in your neighbor- 
hood, we would be glad to have you give us the 
name and address of your favorite store, and 
in the meantime you may order Chatelaine 
Patterns direct from the 


CHATELAINE PATTERN SERVICE 
481 University Ave., Toronto. 


See Patterns on Pages 67, 68 and 69. 


In ordering by mail be careful to write the pattern 
number plainly, and be sure to state the size required. 





\ Menus and Recipes 
for the 
so Modern Hostess 
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After the rubber, 
Paris Paté sand- 
wiches are always 
trump! Their de- 





cake, pastry and bread baking, salads, 

meats, vegetables, desserts, beverages, pre- 

serving—everything! Greaseproof cover. 

Lies flat wherever opened. Send 50¢ to- 

day. You’ll be thrilled with it. Western 

Canada Flour Mills Co. Limited, Dept. 446, 
} Macpherson Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


PARIS-PATE 














Practical and easily followed, the Purity | 


licious piquancy Cook Book is the last word in modern 
adds interest to menu making. Contains 743 tested, eco- 
the refreshment nomical recipes, with new step-by-step | 

interlude. “method,” that makes success certain; 





| with the remainder of the butter. 
|half hour in a moderate oven 


oven to brown slightly. 
cream. 


Rolled Oats Butter Crisps 


14 Cupful of butter 

14 Cupful of sugar 

1 Egg 

4 Cupful of sifted pastry flour 
4, Teaspoonful of vanilla 

4 Cupful of rolled oats 


Ne \es C0 


cook until tender in the water to which the 
sugar has been added. Place a layer of corn 
flakes in a greased baking dish, cover with 
| half of the cranberries and half of the raisins. | 
Dot with one-third of the butter and sprinkle 
| with the lemon juice. Repeat, covering the 
|top with the remaining corn flakes and dot 
Bake for 
375 degrees 
Fahrenheit. If desired, cover with a meringue 
made by adding quarter cupful of sugar to | }; 
two stiffly beaten egg whites. Return to the | | 
Serve cold with | 


Cream the butter thoroughly, add the 
sugar gradually and continue creaming. 
Add the unbeaten egg and mix thoroughly. 
Add the sifted flour, the vanilla and the 
rolled oats. When well combined, drop from 


a teaspoon on to a greased baking pan. 


Flatten slightly with a spatula dipped in | 
cold water and decorate the top with | 
candied cherry, colored sugar, or a half | 
nutmeat. Bake in a slow oven 275 degrees | 


| Fahr. for about thirty-five minutes. 


| Gnocchi 


Place one quart of milk and one teaspoon- 


ful of salt in the top part of a double boiler. 
| Bring to boiling point and add gradually one 


cupful of Cream of Wheat, stirring con- | 
Let boil for | 


|stantly during the addition. 
= or three minutes, then place over hot 


water and allow to finish cooking. Beat two 


eggs and mix thoroughly with the hot 


'cereal. Pour into a shallow dish and allow | 
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“Wait, my dear 
you use only 
half as much 


‘EGG-O” 


Take no chances with inferior 
brands. Use EGG-O—the Double- 
Acting Baking Powder! 


BAKING POWDER 


AT YOUR GROCERS’ 


|to cool. Cut in rectangular shaped pieces | ————_____l___ 


and arrange in layers in a baking dish, 
| having grated hard cheese between the 
jlayers. Dot with butter and bake in a 
moderate oven until browned. 


Maple Puffed Rice Squares 


114 Cupfuls of maple syrup 
16 Cupful of sugar 
3 to 4 Cupfuls of Puffed Rice 


Combine the maple syrup and the sugar 
and heat to boiling point. Boil slowly until 
the mixture will form a hard ball when a 
little is dropped into cold water. Remove 
from the heat and pour over the Puffed 
Rice, mixing thoroughly so that every grain | 

|is coated. Turn into a well-greased pan and | 

mark in squares. Puffed Rice should be 
crisped in the oven for a few minutes before 
mixing it with the syrup. Puffed Wheat may 
be used in this recipe if desired. 





All-Bran Fudge Squares 


4 Squares of chocolate 
(unsweetened) 
1g Cupful of butter 
2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of granulated sugar 
14 Cupful of sifted flour 
14 Cupful of All-Bran | 
14 Cupful of chopped nuts 
(walnuts or pecans) 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla | 
Break the chocolate into small pieces and 
put, with the butter, into the top part of a | 
double boiler. Heat slowly until the choco- | 
late is melted and the mixture well blended. 
Beat the eggs until light, add the sugar and 
combine thoroughly. Add the chocolate and 
butter mixture and stir in the flour, the | 
All-Bran, the vanilla and nuts. Pour into a | 
greased flat pan to about one-third inch 


| thickness and bake in a moderate oven 


| 


| 
| 


"re ay 
ar 


—— J 


Your friends will 
be too polite 


to tell you they would have enjoyed 
the evening much better if the table had 
been more comfortable, but -------« 


their thoughts will certainly run that way 


if they have to play on shaky, unsteady 
tables. 


HOURD 


FOLDING TABLES 


have always shown how firm and rigid 
such a piece of furniture can be, when 
made with care from good materials. 


They have diagonal brace and other ex- 
clusive Hourd features. 


ook 





New stylish colors and designs at all 


good dealers’, HOURD 


& COMPANY 
LIMITED 


3 LONDON 
CANADA 


ESTABLISHED 1067 
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Cornelia Stebbins continued. ‘Tania never 
did have much constitution, and her way of 
living fairly invited death. What we hoped 
was that John would maybe some time marry 
a girl who would be a proper housekeeper 
and a wise mother to Franklin. But he 
couldn’t bear the place after Tania died.” 

“Oh,” said Adrienne slowly; “did he go 
away soon after her death?” 

“Within three months. Of course we 
hoped he’d come back, and certainly we 
thought he’d write. But no; it looked as if 
he were trying to weed us out of his life, too.”’ 

There was a hurt note in Cornelia 
Stebbins’ voice as she went on: 

“He did tell us that he was going abroad. 
Once I got a postcard from Franklin which 
came from Lausanne. But that was all. I’ve 
never heard a word from them since. I'll 
be so glad to learn what you have to tell me.” 

It hurt Adrienne to erase the eager look 
from the other woman’s face. Feeling that 
Cornelia Stebbins was to be trusted, she 
told the events that had led to her arrival in 
Ashtabula, and her own belief that the 
dead Henry Smith was really Franklin 
Colby. 

“But there is this consolation for you, 
Miss Stebbins,”’ she said. ‘“The body of the 
one they called Henry Smith was very 
emaciated. Mr. Thatcher, the coroner, said 
that if whoever murdered him had only 
waited, he would have died from natural 
causes. My uncle and I believe he did die 
naturally, and then the body was made to 
appear as if murdered.” 

“That's comfort, even if it’s cold,” 
Cornelia Stebbins said, sadly. ‘“‘I’d rather 
think that Franklin was dead than about 
to be accused of murder. I'll never tell a 
soul what you've told me. Now I'll get you 
that postcard Franklin sent me. Oh, yes, 
John talked sometimes of a place in Switzer- 
land called Pontresina. Franklin loved the 
word. He said it sounded like water in a 
brook.” 

When they parted, Cornelia Stebbins was 
in tears and Adrienne felt thoroughly 
depressed. The task of proving that Franklin 
Colby was Henry Smith and had not com- 
mitted a murder, seemed increasingly long 
and intricate. 


IT WAS LATE at night when Adrienne 
reached New York. She still felt depressed 
as, in a hurrying crowd, she climbed the 
steps that led from the lower level of the 
station and emerged in a maze of passages, 
stairways and waiting rooms. When she 
reached the street, someone behind her said: 

“Good evening, Adrienne. What are you 
doing so late at night and so far from home?” 

She looked up into Bristol’s face and gave 
a relieved cry. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Mr. Bristol,” she 
said. ‘I’ve been off on a jaunt and now I’m 
about to commit the extravagance of getting 
a taxicab to take me home instead of waiting 
for a local train.” 

“T’ll be your jehu,”’ Bristol offered. “I’ve 
been off on a jaunt, too.” 

A few minutes later, as he helped her into 
his car he said: 

“I can see you’re tired. We needn’t talk 
unless you like. Just sink back, my dear; 
drink in the beauty of the night and restore 
yourself.” 

“You're so sweet to me,”’ she said. 

“Why not? You're a dear child, Adrienne, 
and some day to be my niece. It’s because I 
look upon you as that now that I wish you'd 
not take this Colby case so much to heart. 
And it’s not being fair to Roland. It’s not 
going to look well, either, Adrienne. It’s too 
bad to hurt Roland.” 

She slipped her hand into his. What a 
dear old man he was! And this was the 
second time he had pleaded for his nephew. 

“T'll talk with Roland,”’ she promised. 

The house was silent and dark when she 
entered. She slipped thankfully into bed, 
but she slept badly. She woke early and went 
into the garden and began to work among 
the flowers. Presently she could hear the 
sounds of a stirring household—the cook’s 
discordant singing, her uncle’s whistling. 
She was close to the wall beside a lilac hedge 
when she saw the maid, Lena, hurrying down 
the path to the front gate. Adrienne 


frowned; twice before she had told Lena] 
that it was unnecessary for her to leave her | 
work to meet the postman. Before Lena 
quite reached the gate, the postman entered. 
The two met on the path and the girl took 
the letters. | 

When the postman had gone, Lena turned 
her back to the house and hastily looked | 
over the mail. One oblong envelope she held | 
to the light, scrutinizing it closely. Then, 
after a furtive look about, she slipped it | 
inside her blouse. Adrienne, running swiftly 
along the grass, appeared from a side path 
just as Lena had almost reached the front 
stens. 

“Good morning, Lena,” Adrienne said 
gravely. “I believe I told you it was not 
necessary for you to meet the postman.”’ 

“Oh, I know you did, Miss Sheridan, but 
I wanted my letter so bad. And after all, it 
didn’t come.” 

Adrienne made as if to pat the girl’s| 
shoulder reassuringly. Then, with a quick | 
movement, she seized the letter Lena had 
hidden. 

“You give me my letter,” shrilled Lena. 

But Adrienne had read the writing on the 
erivelope. 

“This is for my uncle,” she said, ‘‘and 
you will please come with me and explain 
to him why you are stealing his mail.” 

Lena tore herself from Adrienne’s grasp | 
and went rushing down the driveway and | 
out of the front gate. Adrienne hurried into 
the house and, finding Sheridan, told him 
what had happened. 

He opened the oblong envelope. Within 
was a card on which was typed: “If you 
want to help Franklin Colby, lease the 
surgeon’s house, put in a caretaker and have 
it watched day and night.” 

“Oh, Uncle Dick,” Adrienne cried; “that 
letter Cora Palgrave sent me; I’ve just | 
remembered that I didn’t burn it. I tore it 
in smallish pieces and put it in the waste- 
basket. If Lena saw that—” 

“Cora Palgrave will be all right. We'll 
tackle all our problems after breakfast. 
Colby won’t be down.” 

While they were breakfasting, word was 
brought them that Simms was waiting to 
see Sheridan. 

“T’ll have him in while we finish break- 
fast,’ Sheridan said. ‘Time is precious 
today.” 

Simms entered, his red hair roughened, his | 
portentous manner showing that he had a 
report to make. 

“Mr. Sheridan and Miss Sheridan: Last 
night Dr. Liggett was in that office of his. I 
could see his shadow moving across the | 
blind, and as before, the blind wasn’t quite 
to the bottom. I heard him typewriting. 
Then, if you'll believe me, through that gap 
under the blind I sawhimtryingto break up 
the typewriter with a hammer. He finally 
gave it up and stuck the pieces in a pillow- 
case. Pretty soon he opened the front door 
and brought out two suitcases and the 
pillow-case, and then another Gladstone bag | 
and set them on the steps. It looked to meas | 
if he was going to beat it or, I should say, as 
if his departure was imminent. He then | 
went inside again. I guessed he was going to | 
the garage. I hurried off and climbed the | 
fence and got my own car ready to start. I} 
had it drawn up and headed toward New 
York, and I was apparently working over it 
when Liggett unlocked the gate, drove out 
his car and didn’t bother to lock the gate 
again. He sort of hesitated when he saw me, 
but drove on. I followed him. He went all 
the way to New York and parked the car 
before a service garage on Seventh Avenue. 
He then took a taxi. I followed him, a block 
behind. He shifted into another taxi and 
finally ended up at pier 57. I was able to go 
aboard and get next the purser. Dr. Liggett 
is embarked under the name of Matthew 
Layton; which may be his real name, for all 
I know. He’s sailing either for Plymouth or 
Cherbourg. He sailed, too, for I hung around 
till the ship got off.” 

“Well done, Simms,”’’ Sheridan said. 

Adrienne also praised Simms. When no 
more compliments were forthcoming, Sheri- 
dan said: 

“IT want Liggett shadowed.” 

{To be continued} 
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Every Hostess likes new clothes when 

entertaining, but sometimes it is quite 

a problem to figure out where the 

money is coming from. 

“Where can I get more money?” that 

is the question, isn’t it? 

Let our Club for Girls help you! 

Here are a few things which members 

have told us: 

“IT earned as much as $5,00 in a single 
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SILVER 
AND FLOWERS. 


The decorative effect of 

flowers is reflected in that 

bright polish which Goddard's 

Plate Sadie always gives to 
silver. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold in good class Stores 
Agents 
QUEBEC & MARITIME PROVINCES 
F. L. Benedict & Co., Montreal 


ONTARIO, ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA 
W. G. Patrick & Co. Ltd., Toronto 


MANITOBA_& SASKATCHEWAN 
Watson & Truesdale, Winnipeg 




















BYRD uses BOVRIL 


IN THE ANTARCTIC 


The “ Bear of Oakland” 
Admiral Byrd's Flagship 


before sailing for Antarctica 






U.S. NAVY YARD 


There is no 
praise I can put in 
writing which could 
express my high 
regard for BOVRIL. 

We shall use 
it during the long 
stay on the ice and 
on all airplane 
flights and sledge 
journeys. 


G. 0. Shirey, M.D. 


Medical Officer 


BYRD Antarctic 
Expedition 
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BETTER syrup at & the cost! Millions 
prefer it! You, too, can make delicious 
syrup at home—with Mapleine—easily, 
quickly. Bottle 45c at grocers. Order today! 

Crescent MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department AR, 51 Wellington West, Toronto, Ontario 
@ Also transforms desserts. ** Dainty Dozen” recipes free! 
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has his brother’s whole family to support. 

“Well, in a couple of days father came 
again, and showed me two diamond rings 
and a pair of diamond earrings that he said a 


| friend had given him to sell or pawn to get 


| Sanitarium. 


| day 
| Smiley. 


the money for my operation. The next 
morning while I was waiting for the sum- 
mons to the operating room, father said: 
‘I’ve been turning things over and over in 
my mind all night, Cora, and I feel that I 
must tell you this: The person who gave me 
the diamonds is a young fellow in the 
The name they call him by now 
is Franklin Colby. There is a mystery about 
him; so much so that all the other patients 
but the idiot Smiley Smathers were cleared 
out before he came—he and the other sick 
fellow he was travelling with. It was timed 
so that there wasn’t a soul in the place the 
he arrived except the doctor and 
They’d sent me on an errand to 


| Newark. They had also discharged the cook 


| 


and the waiter. When I got back they put 
so much work on me, what with cooking and 
all, that I didn’t think much about the two 
of them.’ ” 


|CORA PAUSED, and then she went on: 


| be accused. 


| Liggett?’ 


| count on him any longer,” 


| what he knows. 


| had lost his memory. 


“You must understand I thought father 
was just running on to take my mind off that 
operation. But he went on to say: ‘This 
fellow they call Franklin Colby they told 
me had an accident, and when I first saw him 
he was in bed with a bandage over his nose 
and cheek. I was told by Liggett that he 
I was also told that the 
other man’s name was Smith, and that I 
was not to let Colby know that Smith was in 
the place. Smith was sick upstairs and Colby 
had a room downstairs. Liggett said I could 
talk all I liked to Smith about Colby, but I 
was not to say anything to Colby about 
Smith.” Father went on to say: ‘We owe 
your operation to Colby, and if ever I can 
do him a good turn, I will.’ Some days after 
my operation, father told me that he had 
been discharged but that he had found a 
good job with a Captain Harley who had 
once been a patient in the sanitarium. The 
next time he came to see me father was 
terribly excited. He told me of the murder of 
Smith and said it looked as if Colby would 
He put his head in his hands, 
and he said, ‘It looks as if they have it in for 
Colby.” I said, ‘You don’t mean Dr. 
And he said, ‘Of course not. 
Liggett is as much of a tool as Iam.’ He 
kept walking up and down, muttering, but 
one thing he said was that he would think it 
was a lunatic that owned him and Liggett, 
except that a lunatic could never get 
together an organization from which no one 
could ever break away. If anyone did break 
away, then he met with some accident or 
wasn’t heard of again. Father said he didn’t 
know whether this man worked for money or 
for the sheer love of evil. Then he said, 
‘Cora, whatever the cost, if I can do any- 
thing to help Colby, I will.’ ”’ 

Suddenly she burst into tears. 

“They've killed him because they couldn’t 
she said. 

Adrienne soothed her, and when she was 
quiet again, Sheridan asked: 

“What is Liggett’s attitude in this affair?” 

“He’s afraid he’ll have to testify against 

Mr. Colby,” the girl replied. ‘‘He doesn’t 
want to, but, Mr. Sheridan, this mustn't be 
repeated. If you ever asked me if I said that 
| about Dr. Liggett, I’d deny it. He isn’t safe 
any more than poor father. He daren’t tell 
But he feels sure Mr. 
Colby is innocent. I gathered that much.” 

Sheridan rose, saying: 

“Miss Palgrave, you have helped us 
greatly. I suppose you know that I may 
have to call on you for testimony?” 
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“Yes, I know,” she faltered, ‘‘but then I'd 
like to do what father would have wished.” 

“IT don’t think you'll be in any danger,” 
Sheridan said. “I want you, however, to 
leave wherever it is you live and take a 
room here. I'll pay your expenses. When 
you go out, go always with some friend. 
And don’t change your living quarters 
without my permission. Don’t be afraid. 
I’m only being careful of you.” 

“You are very kind,’’ she murmured. 


ADRIENNE SAT in the office of Ashly 
Payne, a grey little lawyer of Ashtabula to 
whom her uncle had given her a letter of 
introduction. He had been most helpful. 
One of his clerks had looked up the birth 
certificate of Franklin Colby and the record 
of his baptism. 

“And the facts are,” Payne said, “that 
Franklin Colby was born in Ashtabula, 
April 10, 1907; the son of John Colby, 
journalist, and Tania Colby. He went to 
the school of Cornelia: Stebbins, who was 
a great friend of his parents. I should advise 
you to see Miss Stebbins. She is a cascading 
but truthful gossip, with a heart of gold. If 
you like, I'll make an appointment and 
drive you to her house.” 

Half an hour later, Adrienne was walking 
up the flagged path of a little old brick 
house. When she lifted the polished brass 
knocker, the door opened and she stepped 
into a large room that seemed filled with 
sunlight, so golden were the walls and 
upholstering and so gay were the mingled 
notes of birds. A small blue-eyed, grey- 
haired woman grasped her hand, and said 
cordially: 

“How lucky we are that it’s Saturday and 
there are no children to teach! And you’ve 
come to tell me all about dear Franklin 
Colby?” 

“If you don’t mind,” Adrienne said, let- 
ting herself be pushed into one of the 
downy chairs, “I’ve come to hear all that 
you have to tell me.” 

“Oh, I love to talk of the Colbys,” 
Cornelia Stebbins said. ‘I can see them now 
the day they arrived in town, the tall, 
blonde, curly-haired young man with the 
tired smile, and his small dark, managerial 
looking wife. Russian, she was, of the 
nobility. He had a little money of his own 
and they roamed around the world wherever 
they pleased. He could always get a job 
when money ran short. Temperamental 
both were. Is Franklin temperamental?” 

“I—I shouldn’t say so,” murmured 
Adrienne. 

“He was melancholy as a child,” Cornelia 
Stebbins said; ‘but I’m running ahead of 
my story. I once asked John Colby why 
they had come to Ashtabula, and he said 
Tania had seen the name on a map and 
thought it sounded musical. Tania was a 
great musician and they had music from 
noon till almost daylight. But then they 
lived in a suburb and they didn’t have any 
neighbors to bother. Is Franklin musical?” 

““Ye—yes, he is,”” Adrienne replied. 

“I’m glad he learned something. He was 
obstinate about the piano when he was little. 
I suppose the poor child got tired of so much 
music all the time. Tania, when she was 
absorbed, would forget to put him to bed. 
There he’d sit, the forefinger of his right 
hand stuck in the dimple of his right cheek, a 
habit we could never break him of; and 
rising above his big eyes a mat of tightly 
curled hair. Has he still got that lovely 
curly hair?” 

“The man I know as Franklin Colby,” 
Adrienne said, ‘‘has curly hair and big eyes 
and while his expression is not melancholy, 
it is grave. Still, he has a sense of humor ” 

“He hadn't developed it as a little child, 
but I don’t wonder. I should think the poor 
youngster would have been dazed with the 
amount of talk that went on, and never any 
laughter except what John contributed. 
Tania was frightfully serious. I liked Tania 
and I would have done anything in the 
world for Franklin and for John Colby.” 

Into the eagerness of her voice there came 
a touch of tenderness, and Adrienne won- 
dered if this middle-aged woman had loved 
John Colby. 

“Franklin was nine when Tania died,” 
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Below: The smartly de- 
signed 1934 Pontiac 
coupé with its stream- 
line styling. Right: Ford 
De Luxe Tudor Sedan 
exemplifies the smart, 
modern lines of 1934 


MAN, in the early motor cars, 

was beautiful in contrast with the 

machine. Today, as a result of a 
never-ending search for improve- 

ment, the makers present women with 1934 
cars that are worthy settings for beauty. 
Comfort is not the first thing an engineer 
thinks of. He must make the mechanism do 
a given job. Having done that, he can turn 
his mind to refinement. Unbelievable ease 
awaits the traveller in the 1934 motor cars. 





Above—The adjustable front 
seat of the new AirflowDe Soto 
permits of an instant change 
of the seat position for the 
driver's comfort. Right—Air- 
flow Chrysler six - passenger 
four-door sedan with its sleek 

aerodynamic lines. 


For the driver, control has almost been 
reduced to the turning of a key, steering, and 
regulating speed. And “‘back-seat’’ drivers 
can advise so much more efficiently and 
comfortably than ever before. 

Turn your memories back—those who 
can—ten or fifteen years, or even less, and 
think of those trips into the country. Ordeals 
weren't they? Jolting, roaring, blustering 
journeys, full of breakdown incidents and 
mental and physical uncertainty. 

Now, motoring in 1934 cars, even over 
rough roads, is really comfortable. 

You will see and hear much about the 
mechanics of these new motor cars this year 
because of entirely new features. What does 
it all mean? Just greater ease for driver and 
passengers. For instance, the front wheels 
have been ‘‘divorced” from each other and 
from the frame of the car. What one wheel 
does from now on is strictly its own business. 
When it bumps, it bumps by itself and those 
in the car never know it. 

Particularly is this a boon to those in the 
back seat. No longer are they in danger of 
“hitting the ceiling.’’ Roads have been lev- 
elled by the new mechanisms. 

Then, too, the big ‘doughnut’ type tires 
simply ooze over stones and bumps and 
absorb the shocks. The new devices forced 
a change in steering. Now one steers with 
a flick of a wrist, not a full-arm “‘heave”’ re- 
quiring a man’s strength. 

Are you one of the thousands of Canadian 
women who want to know the what and why, 
when you are looking for a car? If so, you 


will be interested in a word about this so- 
called ‘‘streamlining” development. When 
cars were first made, they were simply 
horseless carriages, even to the extent of 
sporting whip-sockets on the dashboard. 
As designers got deeper into their subject and 
increased speed and power, they found wind- 
resistance was a very real obstacle to econ- 
omy and speed. 


They made the astonishing discovery | 


the car of conventional design is actually 
more correct aerodynamically, speedier and 
more economical, when running backward! 
There are traces of this discovery to 
be found in all the ‘new cars this year. 


And these smooth, sleek, flowing contours | 


—no corners, no straight lines, no flat sur- 
faces—bring with them a beauty which 
confirms the designers’ contentions. 

Just a word, in passing about safety. The 





new cars are safer than ever before, with a | 


lower centre of gravity, better steering, more 


non-shatterable glass, better tires, surer | 
control, bigger and better brakes, etc. Eng- | 


ines this year, give electrifying performance 


with extra power, faster pick-up, more top | 


speed, greater smoothness and more econ- 
omy. 

Fresh air if, as, when and where you want 
it. Another annoying feature of motoring 
corrected. There has been a widespread 
adoption of controlled ventilation by one 
means or another, and you now have ac- 
tually more control over the ventilation in 
your car than you have in your drawing- 
room. 
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“IT DOUBLES THE WEAR 
AND KEEPS RUGS 
FROM SKIDDING, TOO” 


A springy rubber sponge filled with 
tiny bubbles of air—that’s Goodyear 
Cushion Rug. 

It puts pneumatic cushioning under 
your feet. 

Whether your rugs be old or new, 
thick or thin, domestic or imported, 
Goodyear Cushion Rug makes them soft 
like the richest Oriental. , 

By easing the pounding of feet it 
lessens wear — actually pays for itself in 
the lengthened service your carpets will 

ive. It cannot become matted and lumpy 
fike other forms of rug cushions. 

The value of Goodyear Cushion Rug 
in assuring against physical injuries 
through falls on slippery floors cannot 
be estimated in money. A rug under- 
cushioned with this clinging rubber 
sponge cannot skid. You can’t make it 
lis even if you try. 

eck the whole list of advantages 
Goodyear Cushion Rug will bring. De- 
cide for yourself whether you can afford 
to leave your rugs longer unprotected. 


@ Prevents rugs skidding. 

@ Stops breakage, accidents, injuries. 

@ Reduces wear —lengthens life of any rug. 
@ Makes old rugs springy, like new. 

@ Makes rug cleaning easier. 

@ Quiet — absorbs noise. 

@ Insulates against cold and dust. 

@ Keeps rugs orderly — free from wrinkles. 
@ Mothproof and moth repellent. 


CLIP THIS COUPON NOW 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada Ltd., R15C 
New Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me leaflet and free 
sample piece of Goodyear Cushion Rug. 


in 


Address... 








Work Is Easier 
Now Fat Has Gone 


“I was so stout about 11 months ago,” a 
woman writes, “that I became a burden to 
myself. Then muscular rheumatism set into 
my joints, and I had to go on sticks for some 
time. Then I started to take Kruschen Salts, 
and I am overjoyed with the results I have 
derived from them. Honestly, I had no idea 
one could feel so different in such a short 
time. Since taking Kruschen, I have lost 
nearly 28 Ibs. of superfluous fat. I can now 
run about as well as when I was 20, cook, 
work, and attend to seven growing children.” 
—(Mrs.) G. H. 

Unlike certain drastic drugs, Kruschen 
does not aim to reduce by rushing food 
through the body; its action is not confined 
to a single part of the system. It has a tonic 
influence upon every organ of elimination, 
every gland, every nerve, every vein. Gently, 
but surely, it rids the system of all fat- 
forming refuse, of all poisons and harmful 
acids which give rise to rheumatism, diges- 
tive disorders, and many other ills. 
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It keeps pipes 
free and clear 
—kills germs, 
banishes odors 
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AY GOOD-BYE tosluggish drains! Just 
pour Gillett’s Lye—full strength — 

down your sinks each week. It dissolves 

clogging grease in no time—kills germs, 

destroys odors as it cleans. 

Use it for cleaning toilet bowls, too. 
Quick, efficient. It will not in any way 
harm enamel or plumbing. Ask your gro- 
cer for a tin. 


Never dissolve lye in hot water. The action 
of the lye itself heats the water. 


FREE BOOKLET—Ask for the new edition of the 
Gillett’s Lye Booklet. Contains invaluable informa- 


Standard Brands Limited, Fraser 
Avenue & Liberty.Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
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Have More and Smarter Clothes 
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New easy method. Right at home, in 
spare-time, you learn the secrets of de- 
signing. planning, cutting, fitting and 
finishing smart oming clothes. You 
can save from one-third to one-half, op 
you may earn a good income at home by 
sewing for others. 

To prove to you how easily you can 
learn you may try this course for thirty 
days—absolutely free. Clear step-by-step 
directions; see for yourself how eas 
everythingis. Mail the Coupon or Card, 
Woman's institute (Canada) Limited 
Montreal, Canada pt. C-257 
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Dyckman Street and in a few minutes more 
Gay turned into a driveway half hidden by a 
tall hedge. 


LUIGI ADVANCED, grinning and rubbing 
his hands as they entered the Tavern. 

“Hello, Luigi,” Gay said. ‘“‘Anyone on the 
terrace?” 

Before he could answer Roland asked 
quickly: ‘‘You have a private room?” 

Luigi grinned meaningly. ‘But, of course, 
Absolutely private.” 

Gay hated the implication behind his 
tone. “‘Nonsense,”’ she said sharply. ‘‘We’ll 
eat on the terrace as I always do. The view 
from there is superb,” she told Roland. 
“‘T want you to see it.” 

“Same view from the private room,” 
Luigi urged. ‘“‘And you have it all to your- 
selves.”” Gay knew Luigi. He was seeing 
them as lovers and doting upon the idea. 

She shook her head with decision, and 
Roland followed her through the dining 
room without further protest though she 
could see that he came unwillingly. She was 
a bit annoyed but perhaps he couldn’t help 
trying to make gestures of magnificence. 
Movie people were like that, she’d heard. 

Their advance immediately took on the 
aspects of a parade. It was evident that 
Luigi’s customers were more familiar than 
he with screen celebrities. A stir of whisper- 
ing preceded them, surrounded them, like 
the rustling of many leaves. Gay realized, 
before they had progressed far down the 
long, half-empty room, that the eyes of 
every person in it were fixed upon them 
unwaveringly. She felt conspicuous, sensed 
that she was walking stiffly, unnaturally, 
like a jointed doll, and was glad when they 
reached the terrace and a table for two set 
against the railing overlooking the river. 

“Isn’t it a marvellous view?” she asked, 
looking at Roland like a child who awaits 
approval for some cleverness. : 

They stood so high on the cliff that they 
seemed to be hanging precariously over the 
water. The Hudson, almost at its widest 
here, gleamed like a sheet of polished metal 
in the bright sunlight. 

And Roland, to Gay’s satisfaction, seemed 
as delighted as she. “It’s an enchanting 
spot. I’d no idea there was this sort of 
quiet beauty so close to New York. Thanks 
for showing it to me.” 

Gay pulled off her short, sturdy gloves 
and threw them on the chair beside her. Her 
soft hat followed them. She ran her fingers 
through her short hair and sighed happily. 
“Hats should always be worn on chairs. Or 
thrown away entirely. I hate them.” 

“Now that I’ve seen your hair, I hate 
them, too.” There was admiration in his 
regard. “It’s like soft, brown feathers, 
isn’t it?” 

What fun this was, Gay thought, de- 
lightedly. The lovely wind-swept terrace, 
the sun on the river, this handsome man 
saying nice things to her; she loved every 
bit of it. 

Busying herself with the menu she became 
conscious that the stir of the dining room 
had followed them here. Five minutes ago 
they had had the terrace to themselves. 
Now, fat women, carrying opened napkins, 
were seating themselves at near-by tables. 
Waiters bustled about, carrying their half- 
eaten food. The adjoining table was pre- 
empted by a group of girls, all frankly staring 
and commenting upon them. 

Her lovely day was suddenly spoiled. 
Roland’s face was a study in comic despair. 

| “I’m awfully sorry,” he said ruefully. 

Gay watched him sharply for signs of 
secret complacence and was relieved that 
he seemed almost as distressed as she. She 

| remembered his insistence on a private 
room and light dawned upon her. 


The comments from the next table began 
to be annoyingly audible. ‘“Isn’t he darling! 
He’s even handsomer than . . Ane 
then: “Kay, you'd never dare 

“Would I not!’’ A tall, coltish youngster 
in a red beret approached their table with 
determination. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Armstrong,” she 
said, flushing but pert. ‘I know it’s simply 
too terrible of me but—would you?” She 
held out her menu and a fountain pen 
mutely. 

Roland smiled at her. ‘Nice of you to 
ask me,” he said politely and signed his 
name. 
group was upon them. A phalanx of fat 
women backed and jostled behind the 
youngsters. Gay and the few deserted men 
at the other tables watched, linked in a 
fellowship of distaste. Roland signed and 
signed and smiled and smiled. The climax, 
for Gay, was reached when the fattest of the 
matrons simpered at her over Roland’s 
shoulder. 


”? 


“Tell me, is this your little wifey,” she 


cooed. ‘I didn’t know you had one.”’ 
Gay rose and kicked back her chair. ‘‘As 
a matter of fact, it isn’t,” she said coldly. 


“How odd of you to be interested! Luigi!” | 


she called clearly. “Mr. Armstrong was 
right about the private room.”’ She swept 
the circle of startled faces with furious eyes. 
“This is outrageous,” she said, and de- 
parted, leaving Roland to follow or not as he 
liked. 


THE PRIVATE ROOM was stuffy, as she 
had feared it would be, but at least it was 
private. Roland, her hat and gloves in his 
hands, shut the door and wiped his moist 
forehead. 

“I’m frightfully sorry,” he said stiffly. 
“You must feel as though you had attempted 
to have tea with a performing bear.” 

At his helpless embarrassment Gay’s 
anger melted as suddenly as it had come. “I 
was rude. But it made me so furious. The 
cheek of it—don’t you hate it?” 

He shook his head. ‘“‘Not always,” he 
admitted. ‘I hated it today because I knew 
it embarrassed you. I get pretty tired of it 
now and then, when it interferes with some- 
thing I very much want to do. But I 
imagine it would worry me sick if they didn’t 
do it.”” He smiled at her and shrugged. 

Gay chalked up another mark on the 
approval side of his ledger. If he had pro- 
tested that his publicity bored and annoyed 
him, she would have loathed his hypocrisy. 
His boyish honesty was pleasantly surprising 
to her. 


At his gesture the whole young | 


| 


INTENT UPON one another they paid | 


little attention when the door opened. So | 
when a voice said: “Stick ’em up, brother,” | 


they both nearly leaped out of their skins. 

“Easy!’’ the intruder warned. “We don’t 
want no trouble.” He stood beside their 
table, a short wicked-looking Colt trained 
on Roland steadily. A cloth tied over his 
face left visible only his small, bright eyes. A 
disreputable rain coat was buttoned up to 
his chin. 

Surprised, Gay realized that she was not 
very much frightened. She felt more resigned 
than anything else. After all, she hadn’t 
much money with her and Roland could 
certainly afford to lose what he had. 

A whimper from Roland made her turn to 
him in surprise. She had been so intent on 
the hold-up artist that she had not been 
noticing Roland. That hero of screen 
romance was, astoundingly, a quivering 
mass of fear. Sheer terror distended his 
brown eyes and showed in every line of his 
shrinking figure. His hands, high in the air, 
actually shook. 

Gay’s disgust was so intense that it made 
her feel nauseated. She had never seen a 
man shaken this way before. 

“For goodness sake, turn that thing 
away!’’ he babbled. “I can’t stand guns 
... Put it down. I'll pay, I'll gladly pay.” 

He shrank farther into his chair; seemed, 
indeed, to be trying to force his body 
through the back of it. 

“For crying out loud!” The gunman’s 
tone was filled with contemptuous astonish- 

Continued on page 66 
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REMOVE 
| TOILET STAINS 
EASILY 





Sani-Flus 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 













Buy a can of Sani-Flush. 
Follow directions on the 
label. See the toilet bowl 
bright and spotless, like 


become 
new. And you don’t scrub or scour. 
You don’t touch the bowl with 
your hands. 


Do not confuse Sani-Flush with 


ordinary cleansers. It is made 
especially to clean toilets. It 
brightens the porcelain. It puri- 
fies the hidden trap which no brush 
can reach. Removes the cause of 
toilet odors. Sani-Flush eliminates 
all unpleasant labor. 

It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 
grocery, drug, and hardware stores, 
35 cents. Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Your Sewing 
Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig into 
that pile of sewing? It pays to have it 
regularly overhauled, just as you do 
your car. The Chatelaine Pattern Serv- 
ice has a specially selected showing of 
fall and early winter styles on 


Pages 67, 68 and 69 


of this issue. There are patterns for 
your children and for yourself. Get the 
sewing machine into working order. 





Be Your Own 
MUSIC & 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 


to play by note, Piano, 
Violin, Ukulele, Tenor 
Banjo, Hawaiian Gui- 






tar Piano Accordion, 
Saxophone or any other 
instrument—or to sing. 
Wonderful new method 
teaches in half the time, 


Simple as ABC. No “numbers” or trick music. Cost 
averages only a few cents a day. Over 600,000 students. 


FREE BOOK pitts today for Free Booklet and 


ee Demonstration Lesson ex- 
plaining this method in detail. Tell what your favorite 
instrument is and write name and address plainly. Instru- 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit 


U.S. School of Music, 1552 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 
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Chatelaine 
Pattern 


D, ice 15 cents 


. «+A chic new frock for 
$2.50? Yes, it is possible 
in this month of sales. For 
French wools, heavy silks, 
lustrous satins, will never 
throughout the year be 
cheaper than they are 


just now. 


- .. A new frock of dis- 
tinctive style and clever 
cut will bridge the gap be- 
tween mid-winter and 
spring, and fill the grey 


days with color, 





No. 1228 — The yoke is cut in one with the No. 1233 — The inset yokes may be worn No. 1222 — This frock owes its air of dis- 
front, and buttons trimly at the back, as a as shown, or the rever may be buttoned tinction to the yoke and sleeves, which are 
belt. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches. across. The shoulders are finely pleated. cut in one piece. Inverted pleats at each 
Size 36 requires 3!/ and 3 yards of Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. side. Sizes 11, 13, 15 and 17 years. Size 17 

39 inch material. Size 38 requires 334 yards of 39 inch material. requires 3!/> yards of 39 inch material. 





1 from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario lf your favorite dealer does 
us his name and address When ordering Patterns name ‘he number and size of the style desired. + 
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PUT THEM AWAY, SILLY-- 

IT'S RUNNING GRAND! 

ALL IT NEEDED _WAS 
ALITTLE 





Three-in-One lubricates sewing machines perfectly; ae An = 
keeps rust off the working parts; helps keep them 
clean. Better for other home devices, too. Try it! 





CANS AND BOTTLES 








4 o Cutieura Soap and 


Cutieura Ointment 


Bathe the affected age freely with the SOAP and 
hot water, dry gently, and anoint with the OINT- 
MENT. Itching, burning eczema, rashes, B se 
and irritations of the skin are quickly relieved and healed 
by this treatment. If you suffer from skin trouble of any 
kind you owe it to yourself to try Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment. 

Soap 25c. Ointment 25 and 50c. 


Canadian Depot: Lyman Agencies, Limited, 
Made in Canada 286 St. Paul Street, W., Montreal. 









50-55-60-65-70? 


A NEW Annuity Plan offered by The 

Mutual Life of Canada provides a 
solution of your retirement problem. A de- 
finite amount of money entrusted with this 
Company each year for a certain number of 
years, will enable you to select the date of 
your retirement at any age from 50 to 70, 
and will then provide a monthly income for 
the rest of your life. The Annuity contract 


contains additional liberal guarantees. 


The outstanding strength and stability of 
this company through sixty-four years of 


mutuality, merits your reliance in its future. 


I would like further  infor- 
mation regarding your new 
Annuity Plan. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Assurance Company 
OF CANADA 
Head Office: WATERLOO, ONT. 


Established 1869 * Always Mutual’ 
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RELIEVE SKIN AFFLICTIONS 











| A\ppearances 


arent Deceiving 
(Continued from page 64) 





ment. ‘What a swell hero you turned out to 


| be, fella. And I was almost scared to tackle 


you!” 
Roland seemed to be about to faint. He 
slumped lower and lower and now, incredibly 


| he was crying weakly. ‘“Take it away,’’ he 


begged, over and over. “‘I tell you I can’t 
stand guns.” 

“Well, take it away, why don’t you?”’ Gay 
asked reasonably. “Certainly you have 
nothing to fear from him.’ Her tone was 
scathing. 

Even as she spoke Roland’s last reserve 
seemed to break. He slid, with a whimper, 
from his chair to the floor. 

What happened then happened so fast 
that Gay never did succeed in sorting it out. 
It looked a little like football and sounded 
very like a motor smash. She thought she 
saw the stranger leap into the air before 
she heard him fall with a crash. His head hit 
the table leg with a resounding crack and he 
lay still. 

Roland sat in the middle of the floor and 
grinned up at her. He seemed astonished. 

“It worked.” His surprise made her start 
giggling weakly. ‘Gosh! What do you 


| think of that! I’ve wanted to try that trick 


ever since I saw Douglas Fairbanks do it ina 
picture. My word! I hope the blighter isn’t 


| dead.”” He unbuttoned the raincoat and felt 





for a heart-beat. Reassured, he sat back on 
his heels and, for the first time, became 


| conscious of the costume under the coat. 


“Look!” he said excitedly and tore the 
white cloth from the man’s face. “‘Isn’t that 
our waiter? As I live and breathe—a nap- 
kin!’ he announced dramatically. 

Gay tried to rise and sat down again, 
hard. She clung weakly to the edge of the 


| table and started laughing in a silly, dazed 


fashion. ‘I’m just getting scared,’’ she 


| said in a wondering voice and began to cry. 


Roland was on his feet and jerking her to 
hers before she had finished her sentence. 
“Stop that at once.”” His tone was firm. He 
held a glass of water to her lips. ‘Here, 
drink this.”” Gay stopped laughing and 
drank obediently. 

“I could tell by your expression that I 
was convincing. What do we do now? Tie 
him up? And if so, with what? 


LUIGI SAVED them from having to decide 
about that. His bleat of astonishment when, 
opening the door quietly, he saw the body 
of the waiter sprawled on the floor, made 
Gay and Roland laugh. 

Gay admired Roland more than ever as 
she watched him with Luigi. His firmness, 
when that vengeful Latin talked of prosecu- 
tion, was pleasing. Roland was not going to 
testify in any trial. Miss Smith was not to be 
subjected to the annoyance of publicity. 

Gay gasped at the Miss Smith. She had 
not realized that he did not know her last 
name. Luigi did, and his flickering glance 
her way made her chuckle. 

It was almost dusk when they were again 
upon the road and headed toward town. 

“Wouldn't you like to drive?’”” Gay had 
asked and Roland had agreed. 

That left her free to sit back and watch 
him. She was, for the moment, quite 
shameless about it. He kept his eyes on the 
road as a good driver should, and she kept 


| hers on him. She liked the look of his strong, 
| lean hands on the wheel. His crisp, dark hair 


excited her. When she realized that her gaze 
had almost the tangibility of a caress and 
that she wanted, insistently, to touch him, 
she was angry and told herself not to be 
maudlin. She was acting like a silly school 
girl. Adoring a screen star, indeed! 


AFTER THE HILL from the ferry to the 
drive had been negotiated Roland pulled to 


| the curb and stopped. 
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He smiled at Gay as he opened the door. 
“Your turn. I’m just a country boy, after 
all.” At Gay’s protests he was firm. “I 
don’t drive your car in New York traffic. If 
I risk anyone’s fenders in that madhouse it’ll 
be my own.” 

After that, it seemed to Gay it was only a 
moment before they pulled up outside his 
hotel. Another moment and it would be all 
over. She had been very near, back there 
on that dusky road, to making a complete 
fool of herself. She hoped he had not realized 
it. Probably he was so used to feminine 
adulation that mere languishing glances 
escaped him. Remained, now, only to get 
away with dignity. 

Roland got out of the car and, hat in 
hand, leaned over the door. 

“I’m sorry I have this engagement to- 
night. It’s business, a thing I can’t possibly 
get out of.” 

His apologetic tone made Gay suddenly, 
intensely angry. He had known then. He 
was sorry for her and trying to let her down 
easily. The sureness of him! Did he imagine 
that she was yearning to be with him this 
evening? 

“I only hope you’re not as late for your 
engagement as I'm going to be for mine,” 
she said gaily. ‘Goodby, Mr. Armstrong. 
It’s been so nice.” 

His face, so alive looking and eager, 


changed at the finality in her words. “But 
tomorrow —”’ he began. 
“Tomorrow?”’ Gay laughed at him. ‘To- 


morrow I shall probably spend the entire 
day trying to explain my extraordinary 
disappearance of today. I think I'll tell 
everyone I spent the day with a famous 
screen star. It’s so absurd they'll be sure 
to think I’m lying.” 

Her irrational need to hurt him surprised 
her by its intensity. Certainly, she realized, 
she had succeeded. His dark, painful flush 
assured her of that. He drew back almost 
as though she had struck him across the 
face. 

“I’m sorry,” he said stiffly. “‘I’ma fool, of 
course. I thought we felt the same way 
about it. Absurd, wasn’t it? I really thought 
we had to see one another again as soon as 
possible. That should amuse you. Holly- 
wood people are notoriously naive. Thanks 
so much for a pleasant day.” 

As he turned away Gay managed to catch 
his sleeve. 

“I’m sorry I was so mean,” she said child- 
ishly. “I want to see you, too.” 

Something in her face must have told him 
more than her words, for light came again 
into his eyes. In their moment of self- 
consciousness they both became aware of 
horns blaring; the taxi behind them bumped 
Gay’s car suggestively; a splendid doorman 
made futile efforts to calm things. Gay, 
appalled, had only time to say: “Ring me 
early,”’ before she had to make way for the 
rest of the world. 

Her car was edging into the traffic stream 
when, glancing back, she saw Roland, wild- 
eyed and waving, dash out in front of a car 
with every evidence of suicidal intention. 
She slammed on her brakes and the car 
behind her hit her bumper with a clang. 

Staring at him in astonishment, she real- 
ized that he was shouting something at her. 

The dignified chauffeur in the big limou- 
sine next to her said: ‘‘He says he doesn’t 
know your name, madam.” 

Horns clamored, brakes screamed and 
Gay, standing up, made ineffectual sounds. 

The pompous chauffeur relayed her 
words to the taxidriver in the next line. 
That villainous looking worthy leaned out 
and grabbed Roland’s arm. “She says: ‘It’s 
in the book under Chandler—Albert Chan- 
dler.’ And for cripes sake, buddy, beat it, 
can’t you. You're holdin’ us all up.” 

Roland’s rapturous grin and the bills in 
his outstretched hand, appeased the cab- 
driver's disgust. Obedient to peremptory 
gestures, he handed one on to the chauffeur 
who took it haughtily. Seeing the figures on 
the bill he retained, he swore feelingly. 

“I'll say it must be love,’’ he yelled as the 
limousine drew away. 

The chauffeur raised his eyebrows but 
managed a slight smile. ‘It would certainly 
appear so,” he agreed cautiously. 
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THE AFFAIRS OF A FAMILY 


A NEGLIGEE 


No. 1237 — A negligée in the comfortable wrap- 

around style, with short, widely flaring sleeves. 

Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches. Size 36 
requires 5!/, yards of 39 inch material. 


A SLIP 


No. 1229 — This pattern includes both slip and 
panties. The slip is cleverly cut to mould the figure. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 
requires 25g and 14% yards of 39 inch material. 


Chatelaine Patterns 





They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. : 
When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 


FOR THE VERY YOUNG 


No. 1243 — Fine pleating at the front and a wide 

inverted pleat at the back, give jaunty fullness to 

this little frock. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 154 and '/4 yards of 35 inch material. 


No. 1244 — A wide, frilled collar gives a demure 
touch to this frock, which also owns an inverted 
pleat at the back. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 
requires 15% and 3% yards of 35 inch material. 


FOR THE SCHOOL GIRL 
No. 1221 — With its unusual bodice, and frilly 


sleeves and hem, this charming frock is someone's 
dream come true. Size II, 13, 15 and I7 years. 
Size 15 requires 3'/g and 15 yards of 
39 inch material. 


Price 15 cents 





If your favorite dealer does 
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SEASONAL FROCKS HINT OF SPRING 


No. 1232 — Here's a style that can be 

treated in various ways. Without the 

jacket, the frock may be worn belted and 

collared. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 

inches. Size 36 requires 334 yards of 
54 inch material 


No. 1224 — An unusual frock which goes 

in for pleats — both in the skirt and in 

the sleeves. An alternative treatment is 

shown. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 

inches. Size 36 requires 4'/g and 34 yards 
of 39 inch material 
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No. 1227 — A frock which is undeniably slim- 

ming, but which retains all the essentials of good 

style. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. 

Size 38 requires 45g yards of 39 inch and '/% 
yard of 27 inch material. 


No. 1230 — A tailored looking frock which uses 

the surplice closing and slanting panels for its 

slenderizing effect. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 

46 inches. Size 38 requires 4!/4 and '/4 yards o 
39 inch material. 
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Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
of carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give usa his name and address. 


, . If your favorite dealer does 
When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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lor Yotp Valentine Darty 


Make these gay little table dec ovations 
















This cut-out will show you how to make 
candy or nut cups and place cards for 
your Valentine party. If you take a care- 
ful tracing before cutting out the page 
you will be able to make as many of them 
as you like, for your own use or for your 
mother's bridge party, just by tracing 
again on a thin white cardboard. 
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Paste this sheet on thin cardboard. When it's quite dry cut out 

every design. Bend them back on the dotted lines; hook at the 

sides for one cup and link arms for the other. Fold the skirts or bend 

back the tag between the little boy's legs to make the cards stand. 
The drawings at the top will show you how it's done. 
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A lacy bedspread of lovely Irish 
Crochet! So graciously old 
fashioned—yet so completely 
modern. What a joy to create 
it yourself . . . to crochet the 
individual blocks in your own 
spare time .. . to watch it gradu- 
ally grow "til completed—a tri- 
bute to your good taste and 
creative skill—an heirloom to be 
treasured through the years to 
come. 

The alluring pattern shown is 
one of the many in the new J. & 
P. Coats’ Book “‘A Complete 
Collection of Crochet Designs.” 
Edgings, insertions, mesh lace, 
chair sets, dainty new filet de- 
signs—artistic, individual things 
you will just love to fashion, pic- 
tured and described in this fas- 
cinating book. 

Send for your copy today. And 
be sure to use J. & P. Coats’ 
Mercer-Crochet — the lustrous 
lovely threads that are guaran- 
teed color-fast. Available in 
dainty pastel shades as well as 
ecru, linen, white and black. 
Crocheting is easier with a 


Milward’s Steel 
Crochet Hook 


SJ.«P.Coats 
MERCER- 
CROCHET: 


is made in Canada 
the Makers of Costs tnd a 
Clark’s Spool Cotion 










The Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Dept. X-26, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 


I enclose 15¢. for NEW Book “A Complete 
Collection of Crochet Designs,” also booklet 
“Crochet and Embroidery Stitches.”’ 


Namoe..... 


Address. 









THE 
FRUIT-BASKET QUILT 


No. 16. 


WE NEED, and have, lots of yellow used 
throughout the rich coloring of our Fruit 
Basket Quilt. Pears might be green or 
|leathery brown, but we have chosen the 
luscious yellow tones for ours. The pear 
| with an embroidered blossom end that ex- 
| tends up from the basket and the upper part 
of one other is appliquéd in clear bright 
yellow. The largest pear and the turned 
cheek of the second one are a deeper more, 
' golden yellow while the bit of pear at the 
extreme left shows above the basket in a 
tawny almost tangerine hue. Leaves are in 
‘any straight pear-leaf green; embroidered 
| stems in brown with a light yellow-tan end 
on the one suggesting the torn inner wood 
section. 

If you happen to be painting or crayoning 
these fruit quilt blocks instead of building 
‘them in colored cloth, of course, the cheek 
‘of that pear would not be so sharply out- 








PEARS 


lined but shaded to blend from yellow to a | 
rosy glow of ripeness. 


Crayon coloring is set to a fair degree of | 
color fastness by pressing the crayoned sur- | 
face, wax side down, against a blotting sur- | 
face with quite a hot iron. This melts the 
wax and pulls the color through the cloth. 

A special assortment of good quality | 
broadcloth is available to readers who are 
making the Fruit Basket Quilt. It contains 
all the colors required for the appliqué parts, 
including the baskets. The price is $1.50. 

Readers who wish to obtain any of the 
blocks previously published, will be inter- 
ested in learning that the first eleven blocks 
in the Fruit Basket Quilt, together with the 
cutting units and quilting design, can be 
obtained for ten cents complete. Send to: | 





Editorial Department, Chatelaine, 481 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto, for both the block 
reprints and the appliqué materials. 
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UG-MAKING is easy and swift 
when you use the Singercraft 
Guide. Copy any design you like. Use 
old stockings, rags, strips from dis- 
carded garments, or new or old yarn. 
With the same very practical Guide, 
on any sewing machine, you can make 
trimmings for draperies, curtains, 
bedspreads, cushions, table mats, and 
luncheon cloths at a minimum of cost. 


Book of Singercraft, 10c—Send 10c 
for Book of Singercraft, filled with 
ideas for rugs and other articles. Or, 


to start at once, get the Complete 


Singercraft Set for 50c—includes the 


Guide, Book of Singercraft, and hot- 


iron transfers. From 
any Singer Shop or 
Representative, or 
send coupon to near- 
est address below. 












This button identifies 
Bonded Singer Repre- 
sentatives. It carries 
colour border and 
month during which it 
ts valid. Border és red 
in January, green in 
February. 









SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE CO.,, 
Dept. P-123 
Montreal, Que., 700 
St. Catherine St.,W. 
Toronto, Ont., 254 Yonge St. 
Winnipeg, Man., 424 Portage Ave. 










pr snclose, Siviees (money order or stamps). 

send me: i 

|| Complete Set and Book (50c) pizices gob | 

(J Singercraft Book only (10c) “Uj. § only) | 

DONE, wccupatcn rier ee ieee aks a os cae | 

ME erate | 
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AND WHEN WE'RE 
| MARRIED DARLING — 
OUR LIFE WILL BE ONE 
LONG HONEYMOON 








THEN THEY WERE MARRIED 


(WELL, IF THIS ISA 
HONEYMOON —- 1D 








YOU'RE SO TIRED, ALICE 
I'M SORRY YOU HAVE 
TO SCRUB CLOTHES 









/THERE MUST BE 







WAY TO DO THE 


A QUICKER, EASIER 

















RATHER BE SINGLE! 
















"VE BEEN SCRUBBING WASH rl A noe S 
FOR HOURS AND MY MABEL HE KNOWS 
EVERY THING 





BACK IS SIMPLY 


ZA _ BROKEN f 







y Clothes are whiter than ever|” 
says Mrs. Marie Brands of Calgary 


CAN’T say 
nies on = seogeiad am with Rinso. I dix 
arge package and also washe 
1 bed spread § d also washed 

















NEXT MONDAY EVENING 


YOU'RE A MARVEL, 
ALICE! YOU COOKED, 
SWEPT, CLEANED AND 
DID A BIG WASH 






OF COURSE THERE'S AN 
EASIER WAY. USE RINSO! 
IT SOAKS OUT THE DIRT 
AND SAVES SCRUBBING 
SPARES YOUR HANDS, TOO 


CH, MABEL —1'M 
SO GLAD IF YOU 
KNEW HOW | 

DREADED WASHDAY 






| CAN THANK RINSO 
FOR THAT —(T GETS 
CLOTHES WHITE AS 









1 all the washing listed 
the dishes thirty times, 







‘T 















TODAY — YET YOU SNOW WITHOUT A rb O dish 
LOOK AS BIT OF HARD WORK 6 lace cles’ S seu 1 dish comet 
FRESH AS IT MAKES DISH- see cae ene 13 handhech ‘ 
| . ; aun ae sercniets 
aah WASHING EASY, TOO 10 nightclothes 3 sprons to a 
Pieces underwear 12 dress } pane nee 
esses 7 pairs men’s socks 


“ 
a My clothes are whiter than 
as new. I am surprised to see ho 
of Rinso goes,” 


Cup for cu i i 

. ( P, Rinso gives twice as 

> | | ‘ much suds ; 

dghtweight, pufted-up soaps. Makers of 23 Cua. 
an washers recommend it. Wonderf shes 


and all cleaning. Get the BIG prom ma 


ever and my coloured 
W far one package 





dresses look as fresh 











WHY NOT BATHE 


TWO WEEKS LATER 





A NEW DRESS...A WAVE... 





SHE LOOKS EXQUISITE. BUT! 


WISH | DARED WARN HER TO BE 
CAREFUL ABOUT ONE THING 


YOU MUST HAVE A HEAVY 
DATE TONIGHT 







YES, BOB'S TAKING 
ME TO DINNER — 


\'M SIMPLY MISERABLE. 
BOB HASNT BEEN NEAR 
ME SINCE OUR DATE TWO 


FORGIVE MY FRANKNESS, BUT 
COULD HE HAVE NOTICED... 
*B.O."? SOMETIMES YOU'RE 


REGULARLY WITH 
LIFEBUOY? THEN 
YOU'LL BE SURE OF 
NOT OFFENDING 





DANCING AFTERWARDS 
a 


S 


Noe AGO 
a 


Jr 















1 COULD DANCE 
WITH YOU FOREVER ! 





HOW FRESH AND CLEAN | FEEL AFTER MY 
LIFEBUOY BATH. NO “B.O” TO SPOIL THINGS 
WHEN I’M OUT WITH BOB TONIGHT 











ALITTLE CARELESS 


4 
‘B.O.” destroys charm 
(body odour 
HE merest hint of “B.O.” (d0dy odour) kills your 
chances for popularity—romance! Close, overheated 
rooms increase the danger of offending. Play safe— 
bathe regularly with Lifebuoy. You will know by its 
pleasant, quickly-vanishing, extra-clean scent that 
Lifebuoy is no ordinary toilet soap. Lifebuoy gives extra 
protection. Its rich, hygienic lather deodorizes pores— 
stops ““B.O.” Gets germs off hands—helps guard health, 


New skin beauty 
Lifebuoy’s pure, bland, pene- 
trating lather gently washes 
away pore-embedded impuri- 
ties — freshens dull complex- 
ions to new, glowing loveli- 
ness. Adopt Lifebuoy today. 


A PROD T OF LEVER 8? ¥S LIMITED 











THE WRITER of the recent article con- 
cerning her wallflower daughters wonders at 
young men preferring, as she calls them, 
“unscrupulous little minxes’’ to her well- 
bred daughters. The young men of this 
age are not alone in their preference; the 
gallant bloods of yesterday were more than 
their equals in making this their choice. 
The difference exists only in that formerly 
they paid more attention to what was said 
and gossiped about, prided themselves on 
their knowledge of etiquette and, in short, 
practised a great deal more hypocrisy. 
Today, all thought of concealing what was 
once called scandal has been done away 
with; one might say without fear of strong 





contradiction that it even makes certain 
individuals all the more popular. Among 
the fair sex it is not unusual to find that their 
choice of a male companion is an utter cad 
whose main attraction is the halo of mysteri- 
ous adventure with which he covers himself. 
—J. J. C., Montreal. 


Frowsy Homes 


I WAS delighted to see Chatelaine taking up 
the question of a more modern furnishing of 
our homes. The average living room is so 
identical—with its three-piece chesterfield, 
its end tables, its bridge lamps and the 
photographs of sisters and cousins and aunts 
on the mantel. I’d like to see your magazine 
start a campaign to eliminate rubbish from 
our homes. How beautiful the empty 
simplicity of a modern room. It makes a 
fitting background for any family with 
personality. .I’d like to clear out half our 
homes. I’m sure there’d be less trouble 
keeping the young ones at home—if the 
home wasn’t so frowsy and cluttered up. 
—(Mrs.) J. M. K., Victoria, B.C. 


The Old-Fashioned Girl 


WILL YOU add this to your readers’ com- 
ments on the mother who has wallflower 
daughters? It may be true that the modern 
youths’ petting parties are merely sensual or, 
to put it more modestly, emotional outlets, 
but if the “evil” is with us, I would say it is 
better to endeavor to teach your young 
women to be moderate in their relationship 
with the young men than a prohibitory 
“hands off” credo. For there are still men 
who, perhaps, prefer a strictly old-fashioned 
girl, but from my observation of the young 
men who are my friends, they prefer a girl 
more of the sophisticated, though not 
callous, type, and if she loves him, one who 
will be true to him alone.—C. B. F., 
Saskatchewan. 


The Better Things 


I THINK that any mother who would 
suggest that her daughters lower their ideals 
in order to attract young men at public 
dances would never find happiness—only 


bitter disillusionment. The modern dance is 
becoming a thing to be blushed at, rather 
than sanctioned. Surely there are other 
interests in life which will throw your girls 
into contact with boys who have as high 
ideals as themselves. Many respectable and 
high class families still attend church. I'd 
much sooner trust the happiness of a girl of 
mine to the young man who is interested 
in the better things of life than one who puts 
his time in at public dances.—L. P., Brant- 
ford, Ont. 


Congratulations 


LIKE IT? Why, of course we do! With the 
reading of the December issue I found myself 
wondering—while the January issue keeps 
me wondering still more—what we did, we 
Canadian women, before Chatelaine was 
published for us. Such delightful, fresh, clean 
stories, every one of them. How could they 
help but charm?—(Mrs.) M. D. C., Truro, 
NS. 


Read This... 


I AM a new subscriber to Chatelaine and 
have heard so much praise regarding the 
superior stories that I thought perhaps I 
was missing grand and great opportunity. 

Now if I told you my opinion of your 
stories, it would not look very good in print. 
“The Empty Inn” in December caps the 
climax, and I’m heartily ashamed that I 
sent the copy for a year to a friend. Had I 





known the thread of all the stories I should 
never have subscribed. Unless you can give 
cleaner stories, please stop my subscription. 
I would not want anyone coming to my 
house to read the raw stuff printed.—(Mrs.) 
C.S. I., Galt. 


And This eee 


I THINK, and my friends agree with me, 
that the fiction in Chatelaine is simple and 
wholesome. The stories could stand a little 
more sophistication to make them more 
interesting for the majority; but they are 
full of interest and always worth reading. 
—(Mrs.) J. W. R., Hamilton. 


From a "Canadian Mother" 
(Who wrote her experiences in Chatelaine 
last summer.) 


WE HAD a very good Christmas. We 
couldn’t get anything for the children 
ourselves, but they got a tree and trimmed it 
themselves with a yellow crépe paper doll 
dress that W— got as a prize last year. The 
dress was made into baskets and horns of 
plenty. Then they sprinkled the tree with 
tinsel we had given us two years ago, anda 
neighbor gave them two shiny ornaments. 
The result was a surprise to me, and the 
tree was beautiful. We all enjoyed it so 
much. 


I have been unable to stand up very long 
at a time for about two months and said to 
my husband that I believed it was lack of 
food. And after Christmas which gave us a 
few days of plenty, I didn’t feel the weakness 
for nearly a week. So I think the long- 
drawn-out “‘depression”’ is beginning to be 
more deadly to thousands in like circum- 
stances.—A Canadian Mother. 


Why Not? 


WHY DO men with good incomes hold more 
than one position? Here in our town there 
is a well-to-do farmer who is the postmaster, 





He has one 
son about thirty. His father-in-law lives 
with them and he is drawing a regular 
pension. Why cannot one family take over 
the post-office and make at least one family 
less on relief?—J. B., Manitoba. 


mail carrier and storekeeper. 


There's Truth in This! 


YOUNG MEN are in a different position to 
that of their fathers. They are constantly 
being faced with problems forced upon them 
by the newly found freedom of women. Very 
often a young man today has to go about 
with the knowledge that the particular girl 
for whom he has a liking is paid a higher 
salary than he. This, although it may seem 
trivial and easily surmounted, is to certain 
individuals a constant worry. Some way or 
other it gives them the feeling of being 
inferior, and consequently they hesitate in 
presenting themselves as ardent admirers of 
the young woman. The girl in the case of 
this kind, if she cares at all for the young 
man, stands a chance of losing him if she is 
not prepared to help him regain his courage 
to some extent. Mild encouragement on the 
part of the young lady in question has often 
earned for her the title of “‘minx.’”—M.B.H., 
Toronto. 
A Subtle Story 


I WANT to express my appreciation of 
“‘Procrustes’ Bed’’ by Mary Lowrey Ross. 
Having a great deal of time on my hands, I 
read a good many current magazines and 
often throw down a story in disgust; they 
start out in such a promising manner but 
actually offer you nothing. In ‘Procrustes’ 
Bed,” there was not a dull paragraph and 
the whole story was subtly told—neither too 
light nor too deep. When I finished it, I 
realized I was muttering out loud, “Now 
who wrote that story?’’ Please give us more 
of that type. I think the author must be 
lovely.—H. R., Victoria, B.C. 


Who Can Help? 


I AM enjoying the Fruit Basket quilt so 
much! But I wonder if one of your readers 
would give me directions for using candle- 
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wick and how to use it for pillows, etc.? 
—(Mrs.) E. B., Overbrook, Ont. 


A Broken Home 


YOU FORTUNATE ones who know the 
integrity and loyalty of your husbands, 
please think seriously and kindly of your less 
fortunate sisters whose homes have become a 
hell because of their husbands’ unfaithful- 
ness. These women have been as good 
wives and mothers as you have, in spite of 
the popular opinion that it is their fault 
when husbands stray. These women would 
not stoop to retaliate in kind as they could, 
in most cases, but have to drink the cup of 
sorrow, humiliation, bitterness and broken 
dreams to the bitter dregs, and who must go 
on living because of their children. 

Women’s missionary societies, instead of 
directing all their attention to foreign fields, 
should see what could be done to help to 
right such wrongs at home. Women’s clubs 
which are looking after the physical welfare 
of the poor, should give some time to this 
problem. If your neighbor’s home were 
burning, you would not stand back and 
watch it go up in flames without making 
some effort to save it? Yet that is what a 
great many of us are doing every day 
standing back and watching our neighbor 
woman's home being destroyed and doing 
nothing. It is time we all tried to do some- 
thing to save women of the future from the 
terrible heartaches, ‘mental torture and 
anguish that go with a broken home.— 
One of Them. 


Those Santa Clauses 


ANOTHER CHRISTMAS past, with the 
commercial Santa Claus appearing on every 
street corner and in every store; with gentle- 
men in scarlet and white whiskers promising 
little children gifts they had no possible 
chance of receiving. I still feel the whole 
business has become a shameful exploitation 
of our youngsters. It seems such a pity 
that year after year should go by without 
some effort being made to bring what may 
be only thoughtlessness to the attention of 
those responsible.—(Mrs.) H. C., West- 
mount, Quebec. 





A Pleasant Simile 


YESTERDAY I went into a church parlor 
and saw a dozen old ladies quilting. Some 
of them had snow-white hair; all had 
wrinkled faces and gnarled, bent fingers, but 
it was a pleasant happy place to be in. The 
quilt was so colorful; the old ladies were so 
busy, happy and chatty. 

Do you know that reading Chatelaine 
makes the reader feel the same atmosphere? 
You seem to have the knack of gathering a 
lot of experience into one small space—of 
uniting all Canadian women into a cheery 
little circle.—(Mrs.) E. O. T., Moncton,N.B. 
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“This is the lest that convinced me... 


. «that Old Dutch is the best and safest cleanser 
to use, and that all cleansers are not alike. Simply sprinkle 
a little cleanser on the back of a plate and rub with a 
coin. You won't feel or hear the scratching of hard gritty 
particles such as are found in ordinary cleansers. 
That’s why Old Dutch doesn’t scratch. I’ve put all kinds 
of cleansers to this ‘safety test’ and now | know what 
a big difference there is. | have found, too, that Old 
Dutch cannot be equalled for economy. Just put a date 
on the package—you'll be surprised 
how long it lasts and how much cleaning 
it does. Really, there’s nothing else like 
Old Dutch.” 


Here’s the difference in a nutshell. 


















Old Dutch is made entirely of pure “seismotite’—tiny, 
flat-shaped particles that are natural cleansing agents. 
It cleans safely because it contains no harsh, sandy grit 
to scratch fine surfaces; it cleans quickly and economically 
because its flaky particles cover more surface, go further 
and do more actual cleaning per penny of cost. 

Old Dutch is so gentle in action that it won’t harm 
fine surfaces or lovely hands, yet so effective that it 
will do all your cleaning perfectly. It is odorless and 
removes odors, and never clogs drains. 
All good reasons why millions of 
smart women are convinced there is no 
substitute for the quality and economy 
of Old Dutch Cleanser. 


Please find er ed cent ind label 
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“Chatelaine Institute 
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City Province 
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Old Dutch Holders, in Color 


Mail 10c¢ and windmill panel from an Old Dutch label for each holder. 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. 80; 64 Macaulay Ave 


Old Dutch Holders. Colors: IVORY [1] GREEN 1 BLUE 1 











